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Or THE WARS or ENGLAND DURING THE REIGN 


OF GEORGE III. 


YE have ſeen that, by the definitive treatyof 


peace concluded at Paris, between Great 
Britain, France, and Spain, inthe year 1763, 


the Engliſſi ceded to the French ſeveral iſlands wi ich they 


had taken from them in the Weſt-Indies, but were con- 
firmed in the poſſeſſion of all North America on this 
ſide the Miſſiſſippi, except the iſland of Orleans: But 
this war, however brilliant the ſucceſſes and glorious 
the event, proved the cauſe of great and unexpetted 
misfortunes to Great Britain. Engaged with the com- 
bined powers of France and Spain during ſeveral 
years, her exertions were ſurpriſing, and her expenſe 
immenſe; To diſcharge the debts of the nation, the 
parliament was obliged to have recourſe to new expe- 
dients for raiſing money. Previous to the laſt treaty 
in 1763, the parliament had been ſatisfied to raiſe a 


revenue from the American colonies by a monopoly 


of their trade. | 
It will be proper there to obſerve, that there were 


four kinds of government eſtabliſhed in the Britiſh 
American colonies. The firſt was a charter govern- 
A 2 ment; 
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ment, by which the powers of legiſlation were veſted 
in a governor, council, and aſſembly, choſen by the 

eople: of this kind were the governments of Con- 
necticut and Rhode iſland. The ſecond was a pro- 


prietary government, in which the proprietor of the 


province was governor; although he generally reſided 
abroad, and adminiſtered the government by a deputy 
of his own appointment; the aſſembly only being cho- 
ſenby thepeople: ſuch were the governments of Penn- 
ſylvania and Maryland, and originally of New Jerſey 
and Carolina. The third kind was that of royal go- 
vernment, where the governor and council were ap- 
pointed by the crown, and the aſſembly by the people: 
of this kind were the governments of New Hampſhire, 
New York, New ]erley (after the year 1702, Virginia, 
the Carolinas after the reſignation of the proprietors 
in1728, and Georgia, The fourth kind was that of 
Maſſachuſett's, which differed from all the reſt. The 
governor was appointed by the king; ſo far it was a 
royal government; but the members of the council 
were elected by the repreſentatives of the people. The 
governor, however, had a right to negative a certain 


number, but not to fill up vacancies thus occaſioned. 


This variety of governments created different de- 
grees of dependence on the crown. In the royal go- 
vernment, to render a law valid, it was conſtitutionally 
required that it ſhould be ratified by the king; but 
the charter governments were empowered to enact 
laws, and no ratification by the king was neceſſary, 
It was only required that ſuch laws ſhould not be con- 
trary to the laws of England. The charter of Con- 
netticut was expreſs to this purpoſe. _ 

Such was the ſtate of the Britiſh colonies at the 
concluſion of the var in 1763. Their flouriſhing 
condition at this time was remarkable and ſtriking: 
their trade had proſpered in the midſt of all the diffi- 
culties and diſtreſſes of a war in which they were fo 


nearly and fo immediately concerned. Their popu- 
lation 
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lation continued on the increaſe, notwithſtanding the 
ravages and depredations that had been ſo fiercely car- 
ried on by the French, and the native Indians in their 
alliance. They abounded with ſpirited and active in- 
dividuals of all denominations. They were fluſhed 
with the uncommon proſperity that had attended them 
in their commercial affairs and military tranſactions. 
Hence they were ready for all kind of undertakings, 

and ſaw no limits to their hopes and expettations. 
Their improvements in the neceſlary and uſeful 
arts did honour to their induſtry and ingenuity. 
Though they did not live in the luxury of Europe, 
they had all the ſolid and ſubſtantial enjoyments of 
life, and were not unacquainted with many of its ele- 
gancies and refinements. A circumſtance much to 
their praiſe 1s, that, notwithſtanding their peculiar ad- 
diction to thoſe occupations of which lucre is the ſole 
object, they were duly attentive to cultivate the field 
of learning; and they have ever ſince their firſt foun- 
dation been particularly careful to provide for the 
education of the rifing progeny. Their vaſt aug- 
mentation of internal trade and external commerce, 
was not merely owing to their poſition and facility of 
communication with other parts; it aroſe alſo from 
their natural tura and temper, full of ſchemes and 
projects; ever aiming at new diſcoveries, and conti- 
nually employed in the ſearch of means of improving 
their condition. Their induſtry carried them into 
every quarter from whence profit could be derived. 
There was ſcarcely any port of the American hemiſ- 
pbere to which they had not extended their navigation. 
They were continually exploring new ſources of 
trade, and were found in every ſpot where buſineſs 
could be tranſatted. To this extenſive and incefiant 
application to commerce, they added an equal vigi- 
lance in the adminiſtration of their affairs at home. 
Whatever could conduce to the amelioration of the 
ſoil they poſſeſſed, to the progreſs of agriculture, or to 
the 
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the improvement of their domeſtic circumſtances, was 
attended to with ſo much labour and care, that it may 
be ſtrictly ſaid, that nature had given them nothing of 
which they did not make'the moſt. In the midſt of 
this ſolicitude and toi in matters of buſineſs, the affairs 
of government were conducted with a ſteadineſs, pru- 
dence, and activity, ſeldom experienced, and never ex- 
ceeded, in the beſt-regulatcd countries of Europe. 
At the beginning of the war with France, commiſ- 
fioners from many of the colonies had afſembled at 
Albany, and propoſed that a great council ſhould be 
formed by deputies from the ſeveral colonies, which, 
with a general governor to be appointed by the crown, 
ſhould be empowered to take meaſures for the com- 
mon ſafety, and to raiſe money for the execution of 
their deſigns. This propoſal was not reliſhed by 
the Britiſh miniſtry; but, in place of this plan, it was 
ropoſed, that the governors of the colonics, with one 
or two of their council, ſhould aſſemble and concert 
meaſures for the general deferice; erett forts, levy 
troops, and draw on the treaſury of England for the 
monies that ſhould be wanted; but the treaſury to be 
reimburſed by a tax on the colonies, to be laid by the 
Britiſh parliament. To this plan, which would imply 
an avowal of the right of parliament to tax the colo- 


nies, the provincial aſſemblies objected with unſhaken - 


firmneſs. Hence 1t ſeems that the Britiſh parliament, 
even before the war, had it in contemplation to exer- 
ciſe the right of taxing the colonies, without permit- 
ting them to be repreſented. The colonies, however, 
with an uncommon foreſight and firmneſs, defeated 
theſe attempts, and the war was carried on by requifi- 
tions on the colonies for ſupplies of men and money, 
or by voluntary contributions. 

But no ſooner was peace concluded, than the Eng- 
liſh parliament reſumed the ſcheme of taxing Amer- 
ca; and, in March, 1764, a bill was paſſed, by which 
duties were laid on goods imported by the coloniſts 

from 
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from ſuch Weſt-India iſlands as did not belong to 


Great Britain; at the ſame time that theſe duties were 
to be paid into the exchequer in ſpecie: and, in the 
ſame ſeſſion, another bill was framed to reftrain the 
currency of paper-money in the colones themſelves. 
Theſe acts, coming lo cloſe upon each other, threw the 
whole colonies into the utmoit ferment. Vehement 
remonſtrances were made to the miniſtry, and every 
argument made uſe of that reaſon or ingenuity could 
ſuggeſt, but to no purpoſe. The Americans, thus 
finding all arguments vain, united in an agreement to 
import no more of the manufactures of Great Britain, 
but to encourage to their utmoſt of the power every 
thing of that kind among themſelves. Previous to 
this, indeed, ſeveral regulations were paſſed in ſavour 
of the commerce of the colonies; but they had now 
imbibed ſuch untavourable ſentiments of the Britiſn 
miniſtry, that they paid very little regard to any thing 
pretended to be done in their favour; or, if theſe acts 
made any favourable impreſſion, it was quickly obli- 
terated by the news of the ſtump-act. The realon gi- 
ven for this att, ſo exceedingly obnoxious, was, that 
a ſum might be raiſed ſufficient for the defence of the 
colonies againſt a foreign enemy; but this pretence 
was lo far from giving any ſatisfaction to the Ameri- 
cans, that it excited their indignation to the utmoſt de- 
gree. They not only aſſerted that they were abund- 
antly able to defend themſelves againit any foreign 
enemy, but denied that England had any right to tax 
them at all, unleſs they were allowed the privilege of 
ſending repreſentatives to the Britiſh parliament. 

It would be ſuperfluous to enter into any of the ar- 
guments uſed by the contending parties on this 1mport- 
ant occaſion. The ſtamp-att, after a violent oppo- 
ſition, was paſſed, and its reception in America was 
ſuch as might have been expected. The news, and 
the act itſelt, firſt arrived at Boſton, where the bells were 
mufiled and rung a funeral peal. The att was firſt 

hawked 
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bawked about the ſtreets with a deaih's head affixed to 
it, and ſtyled the *< Folly of England, and the ruin of 
America;” and aſterwards publicly burnt by the en- 
raged populace. The ſtamps themſelves were ſeized 
upon and deſtroyed; thoſe who were to receive the 
ſtamp- duties were compelled to reſign their offices; 
and ſuch of the Americans as ſided with government 
had their houſes plundered and burnt. 

It was now' found abſolutely neceſſary either to 
yield to the Americans, by repealing the obnoxious 
ſtatutes, or to enforce them by arms. The ferment 
had diffuſed itſelf univerſally throughout the colonies, 
Non-importation agreements were every where enter- 
ed into; and it was even reſolved to prevent the ſale 
of any more Britiſh goods after the preſent year. Ame- 


rican manufactures, though dearer, as well as inferior 


in quality to the Britiſh, were univerſally preferred. 
An aſſociation was entered into againſt eating of lamb, 
in order to promote the growth of wool; and the la- 
dies with cheerfulneſs agreed to renounce the uſe of 
every ſpecies of ornament manufattured in Britain. 
Such a general and alarming confederacy determined 
the miniſtry to repeal ſome of the moſt obnoxious ſta- 
tutes; and to this they were the more inclined by a 
petition from the firſt American congrels, held at New 
York in Ottober 1765. 

The ſtamp-att was therefore repealed, to the uni- 
verlal joy of the Americans, and indeed to the gene- 
ral ſatisfaction of the Engliſh, whoſe manuſactures had 
begun to ſuffer very ſeverely in conſequence of the 
American affociation againſt them. The miniſtry 
were conſcious, that, in repealing this obnoxious att, 
they yielded to the Americans; and therefore, to ſup- 
port, as they thought, the dignity of Great Britain, it 
was judged proper to publiſh a declaratory bill, ſetting 
forth the authority of the mother-country over her 
colonies, and her power to bind them by laws and ſta- 
tutes in all cafes whatever. This much diminiſhed the 
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joy with which the repeal of the ſtamp-att was received 
in America. It was conſidered as a proper reaſon to 
enſorce any claims equally prejudicial with the ſtamp- 
act, which might hereafter be ſet up; a ſpirit of jea- 
louſy pervaded the whole continent, anda ſtrong party 
was formed, watchful on every occaſion to guard 
againſt the ſuppoſed encroachments of the Britiſh 


power. | TY 
It was notlong beforean occaſion offered, in which 


the Americans manifeſted a ſpirit of abſolute indepen- 


dency; and that, inſtead of being bound by the Engliſh 
legiſlature in all caſes, they would not be controuled 
by it in the moſt trivial affairs. The Rockingham 
miniſtry had paſſed an att, providing the troops ſtati- 
oned in different parts of the colonies with ſuch ac- 
commodations as were neceſſary for them. The aſ- 
ſembly of New York, however, took upon. them to 
alter the mode of execution preſcribed by the a& of 
parliament, and to ſubſtitute one of their own, This 
gave great offence to the new miniſtry, and rendered 
them, though compoſed of thoſe who had been active 
againſt the ſtamp-bill, leſs favourable to the colonies 
than in all probability they would have otherwile been. 
An unlucky circumſtance at the ſame time occurred, 
which threw every thing once more into confuſion. 
One of the new miniſtry, Mr. Charles Townſend, ha- 
ving declared that he could find a way of taxing the 
Americans without giving them offence, was called 
upon to propoſe his plan. This was by impoſing a 
duty upon tea, paper, painters' colours, and glaſs, im- 
ported into America, The undutiful behaviour of 
the New York aſſembly, and that of Boſton, which 
had proceeded in a fimilar manner, cauſed this bill to 
meet with leſs oppoſition than it otherwiſe might have 
done. As a puniſhment to the refrattory aſſemblies, 
the legiſlative power was taken from that of New York, 
until it ſhould fully comply with the terms of the act. 
That of Boſton at laſt ſubmitted with reluctance. The 
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bill for the new taxes was quickly paſſed, and ſent to 
America in 1768. - * 

A ferment much greater than that occaſioned by 
the ſtamp· act now took place, which was farther aug- 
mented by the news that a number of troops had been 
ordered to repair to Boſton, to keep the inhabitants in 
awe. A dreadful alarm pervaded the whole town: 
and the people called on the governor to convene a 
eneral aſſembly, in order to remove their fears of the 


military; who they ſaid were to be aſſembled to over- 


throw their liberties, and force obedience to laws to 
which they were entirely averſe. The governor re- 
plied, that it was no longer in his power to call an aſ- 
ſembly; having in his laſt inſtructions from England, 
being required to wait the king's orders, the matter 
being then under conſideration at home. Being thus 
refuſed, the people took upon themſelves the formation 
of an aſſembly, which they called a Convention. The 
proceedings and reſolutions of this were conformable 
to their former behaviour; but now they went a ſtep 
farther, and, under pretence of an approaching rup 
ture with France, ordered the inhabitants to put them- 
ſelves in a poſture of defence againſt any ſudden at- 
tack of an enemy; and circular letters were directed 
to all the towns in the province, acquainting them with 
the reſolutions that had been taken 1n the capital, and. 
exhorting them to proceed in the ſame manner. The 
town of Hatfield alone refuſed its concurrence; but 
this ſerved only to expoſe it to the cenſure and con- 


tempt of the reſt, The convention thought proper to. 


aſſure the governor of their pacific intentions, and re- 
newed their requeſt. that an aſſembly might be called; 
but being refuſed any audience, and threatened with 
being treated as rebels, they at laſt thought proper to 
diſſolve of themſelves, and ſent over to England a cir- 
cumſtantial account of their proceeedings, with the 
reaſon of their having aſſembled in the, manner already 
mentioned, 


The 
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The expetted troops arrived at Boſton on the very 
day on which the convention broke up, and had ſome 


4 houſes in the town prepared for their reception. Their 
2 arrival had a conſiderable influence on the people, and 
A for ſome time ſeemed to put an end to the diſtur- 
12 bances; but the ſeeds of dilcord had taken ſuch deep 
2 root, that it was impoſſible to deſtroy them. The late 
2 ſpirited behaviour in Boſton had given the greateſt of- 
. fence in England; and, notwithſtanding all the efforts 
oO of oppoſition, an addreſs from both houſes of parlia- 
4 ment was preſented to the king; in which the daring 
A behaviour of the colony of Maſſachuſctt's bay was 
circumſtantially ſet forth, and the moſt vigorous mea- 
N ſures recommended for reducing them to obedience. 
a The Americans, however, continued ſteadfaſt in the 
, ideas they had adopted. Though the troops had ior 
, ſome time quieted the diſturbances, yet the calm con- 
. tinued no longer than they appeared reſpettable on 
; account of their number; but, as ſoon as this was di- 


miniſhed by the departure of a large detachment, the 
remainder were treated with contempt, and it was 
even reſolved to expel them altogether. The coun- 
try people took up arms for this purpoſe, and were 
to have aſſiſted their friends in Boſton; but, before 
the plot could be put in execution, an event happened 
which put an end to every idca of reconciliation be- 
twixt te contending parties. 

On the 5th of March 1770, a ſcuffle happened be- 
tween ſome ſoldiers and a party of the town's people. 
The ſoldiers, while under arms, were preſſed upon, 
inſulted, and pelted, by a mob, armed with ciubs, 
ſticks, and ſnow-balis covering ſtones; they were alſo 
dared to fire. In this ſituation, one of the ſoldiers, 
who had received a blow, in reſentment fired at the 
ſuppoſed aggreſſor. This was followed by a ſingle 
diſcharge from fix others; ſo that three of the inhabi- 
tants were killed, and five dangerouſly wounded. The 
town was immediately in commotion; and {uch was 
| | B 2 the 
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the temper, force, and number, of the inhabitants, that 
nothing but an engagement to remove the troops out ; 
of the town, together with the advice of moderate men, Ys 

revented the townſmen from falling on the ſoldiers. 1 
The killed were buried in one vault, and in a moſt 9 
reſpe&ful manner, in order to expreſs the indignation 
of the inhabitants at the ſlaughter of their brethren, by 
ſoldiers quartered among them, in violation of their 
civil liberties. Captain Preſton, who commanded the 7 
party which fired on the inhabitants, was committed to 
Jail, and afterwards tried; but the captain, and fix of 
the men, were acquitted, and two only brought in 
guilty of man-ſlaughter ; for it appeared on the trial, 
that the ſoldiers were inſulted, threatened, and pelted, 
before they fired: and it was alſo proved, that only 
ſeven guns were fired by the eight priſoners; thele 
circumſtances, therefore, induced the jury to make a 
favourable verdict. The reſult of the trial reflected 
great honour on John Adams, and Jofiah Quincey, 
Eſqrs. the counſel for the priſoners; and alſo on the 
{ integrity of the jury, who ventured to give an upright 
f. verditt, in defiance of popular opinions. The conle- 
* quences of this tragical event ſunk deep into the minds 
= of the people, and were made ſubſervient to important 
| purpoles. The anniverſary of it was obſerved with 
1 great ſolemnity for thirteen years, when eloquent ora- 
tors were ſucceſſively employed to deliver an annual 
þ oration, to preſerve the remembrance of it freſh in 
their minds. On theſe occaſions the bleſſings of li- 
berty, the horrors of ſlavery, the dangers of a ſtanding 
army, the rights of the colonies, and a variety of ſuch 
topics, were repreſented to the public view under their 
moſt pleaſing and alarming forms. Theſe annual ora- 
tions adminiſtered fuel to the fire of liberty, and kept 
it burning with an inceſſant flame. | 

The determination of the Americans now continu- 
ed, if poſſible, more firm than ever, until at laſt go- 


vernment, reſolved to att with vigour, and at the 
= 5 | ſame 
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fame time to behave with as much condeſcenſion as 
poſſible, repealed all the duties lately laid on, that of 
tea alone excepted. This was left on purpoſe to 
maintain the dignity of the crown of England; and it 
was thought that it could not be productive of any 
diſcontent in America, as being an affair of very little 
moment, the produce of which was not expetted to 
exceed 16, 00l. The oppoſition, however, were 
ſtrenuous in their endeavours to get this tax likewiſe 
abrogated; inſiſting, that the Americans would conſi- 
der it only as an inlet to others; and that the repeal of 
all the reſt, without this, would anſwer no good pur- 
ole. The event ſhewed that their opinion was well 
founded. The Americans oppoſed the tea-tax with 
the ſame violence as they had done all the reſt : and, 
at laſt, on the news that ſalaries had been ſettled on 
the juſtices of the ſuperior court of Boſton, the gover- 
nor was addreſſed on the ſubjett; the meaſure was 
condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms; and a committee 
ſelected out of the ſeveral diſtricts of the colony ap- 
pointed to enquire into it. | 
The new aſſembly proceeded in the moſt formal 
manner to diſavow the ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſ. 


lature; and accuſed the parliament of Britain of hav- 


ing violated the natural rights of the Americans in a 
number of inſtances. Copies of the tranſaQtions of 
this aſſembly were tranſmitted to every town in Maſſa- 
chuſett, exhorting the inhabitants to rouſe themſelves, 
and exert every nerve in oppoſition to the iron hand 
of oppreſſion, which was daily tearing the choiceſt 
fruits from the ſair tree of liberty. The diſturbances 
were allo greatly heightened by an accidental diſco- 
very that Mr. Hutchinſon, governor of Maſſachuſett's 
bay, bad written ſeveral confidential letters to people 
in power in England, complaining of the behaviour of 
the province, recommending vigorous mealures 


againſt them, and, among other things, aſſerting, that 


there mult be an abridgment of what is called Britiſh 


liberty.“ 
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liberty.” Letters of this Kind had ſome how or other 
fallen into the hands of the agent for the colony at 
London. They were immediately tranſmitted to Bof- 
ton, where the aſſembly was finting, by whom they 
were laid before their governor, who was thus redu- 
ced to a very mortifying ſituation. Loſing every idea 
of reſpect or friendfhip lor him as their governor, 


they inflantly diſpatched a petition to the king, requeſt- 


ing him to remove the governor and deputy-governor 
from their places; but to this they not only received 
no favourable anſwer, but the petition iifelf was de- 


clared groundleſs and ſcandalous. 


_ Matters were now 1ipe for the utmoſt extremities 
on the part of the Americans; and they were brought 


-on in the following manner: Though the coloniſts 


had entered into a non 1mportation agreement againſt 
tea as well as all other commodittes from Britain, it 
had neverthelefs found its way into America, though 
in ſmaller quantities than before. This was ſenſibly 
felt by the Eaſt-India company, who had now agreed 
to pay a large ſum annually to government; in recom- 
pence for which compliance, and to make up their 
loffes in other reſpetts, they were empowered to ex- 
Port their tea free from any duty payable jn Britain ; 
and, in conſequence of this permiſſion, ſeveral ſhips 
treighted with the commodity were fent to North Ame- 
rica, and proper agents appointed for the diſpoſing of 
it. The Americans, now perceiving that the tax was 
thus likely to be enforced-whether they would or not, 
determined to take every poſſible method to prevent, 


the tea from being landed, as well knowing that it 


would be impoffible to binder the ſale ſhould the com- 
modity once be brought on ſhore. For this purpole 
the people aſſembled in great numbers, forcing thoſe 
to whoin the tea was conſigned to reſign their offices, 
and to promiſe folemnly never to reſume them; and 
committees were appointed to examine the accounts of 
merchants, and make public teſts, declaring ſuch as 

| would 
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would not take them enemies to their country. In 
the midſt of this confuſion, three ſhips laden with tea 
arrived at Boſton; but ſo much were the captains 
alarmed at the diſpoſition which ſeemed to prevail 
among the people, that they offered, provided they 
could obtain the proper diſcharges from the tea-con- 
ſignees, cuſtom-houſe, and governor, to return to Eng- 
land without landing their cargoes. The parties con- 
cerned, however, though they durſt not order the tea 
to be landed, refuſed to grant the diſcharges required. 
The ſhips, therefore, would have been obliged to re- 
main in the harbour; but the people, apprehenſive . 
that if they remained there the tea would be landed 
in ſmall quantities, and diſpoſed of in ſpite of every en- 
deavour to prevent it, reſolved to deſtroy it at once. 
This reſolution was executed with equal ſpeed and 
ſecrecy. The very evening after the above- mention- 
ed diſcharges had been refuſed, a number of people, 
dreſſed like Mohawk Indians, boarded the ſhips, and 
threw into the ſea their whole cargoes, conſiſting of 
342 cheſts of tea; after which they retired without 
making any farther diſturbance, or doing any more 
damage. No tea was deltroyed in other. places, 
though the fame ſpirit was every where manifeſted. 
At Philadelphia the pilots were enjoined not to con- 
duct the veſlels upthe river; and at New York, though 
the governor cauſed ſome tea to be landed under the 
protection of a man- of- war, be was obliged to deliver 
it up to the cullody of the people, to prevent its being 
ſold. 

The deſtruQion of the tea at Boſton, which happen. 
ed in November 1773, was the immediate prelude to 
the diſaſters attending civil diſcord. Government, 
finding themſeves every where inſulted and deſpiſed, 
reſolved to enforce their authority by all poſſible 
means; and, as Boſton had been the principal ſcene of 
the riots and outrages, it was determined to puniſh that 
city in an exemplary manner. Parliament was ac- 

: quainted, 
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uainted, by a meſſage from his majeſty, with the un- 
dutiful behaviour of the city of Boſton, as well as of 
the colonies; recommending, at the ſame time, the 
moſt vigorous and ſpirited exertions, to reduce them 
to obedience. The parliamentin its adreſs promiſed 
a ready compliance; and indeed the Americans, by 
their outrageous behaviour, had now loſt many of their 
partizans. It was propoſed to lay a fine on the town 
of Boſton, equal to the price of the tea which had been 
deſtroyed, and to ſhut up its port by armed veſſels, un- 
ti} the refractory ſpirit of the inhabitants ſhould be 
ſubdued; which it was thought muſt quickly yield, as 
a total ſtop would thus be put to their trade. The 
bill was ſtrongly oppoſed, on the ſame grounds that the 
other had been; and it was predicted, that, inſtead of 


having any tendency to reconcile or ſubdue the Ame 


ricans, it would infallibly exaſperate them beyond any 
poſſibility of reconciliation. The petitions againſt it, 
preſented by the colony's agent, pointed out the ſame 
conſequence in the ſtrongeſt terms, and in the moſt 
politive manner declared, that the Americans never 
would ſubmit to it: but ſuch was the infatuation at- 
tending every rank and degree of men, that it never 
was imagined the Americans would dare to reſiſt the 
parent ſtate openly, but would in the end ſubmit im- 
plicitly to her commands. In this confidence a third 
bill was propoled, for the impartial adminiſtration of 
juſtice on ſuch perſons as might be employed in the 


ſuppreſſion of riots and tumults in the province of 


Maſſachuſett's bay. By this act it was provided, that 
ſhould any perſons acting in that capacity be indicted 
for murder, and not-able to obtain a fair trial in that 
province, they might be ſent by the governor to Eng- 
land, or to ſome other colony, if neceſſary, to be tried 
for the ſuppoſed crime. | 
Theſe three bills having paſſed, the miniſtry propo- 
ſed a fourth, relative to the government of Canada ; 
which, it was ſaid, had not yet been ſettled on any pro- 


per 
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per plan. By this bill the extent of that province was 
greatly enlarged; its affairs were put under the direc- 
tion of a council, in which Roman Catholics were to 
be admitted; the Roman Catholic clergy were ſecured 
in their poſſeſſions, and the uſual perquiſites from 
thoſe of their own profeſſion. The council above- 
mentioned were to be appointed by the crown, to be 
removeable at its pleaſure; and to be inveſted with 
every legiſlative power, excepting that of taxation. A 
ſtill greater oppoſition was made to this Quebec bill, 
inſomuch that, before it could be carried, the miniſters 
were obliged to drop much of that high and aſpiring 
tone to which they had accuſtomed themſelves in talk- 
ing of American affairs. The minority contended, 
that here, without any neceſſity pleaded, or even ſug- 
geſted, an arbitrary influence was extended by act of 
parliament to that province, furniſhing a dangerous 

recedent, and an additional inſtance of the averſion 
which miniſtry bore to the rights of the people. They 
argued likewiſe in favour of the mode of trial by ju- 
ries, and thought that the eſtabliſhment of the Roman 
Catholic religion there gave it a preference over the 
Proteſtant, which was now only to be exerciſed by 
toleration. The people at large alſo were alarmed at 
the religious part of the bill, and it is not impoſſible 
that the ſuſpicions conceived at this time might con- 
tribute in ſome meaſure to the dangerous inſurretlions 
of 1779 and 1780. 

At the concluſion of the ſeſſion his majeſty expreſſ- 
ed the greateſt ſatisfaction at what had been done, and 
hopes of the good effects that would attend the new 
regulations. In Britain, the people ſeemed to wait the 
event with indifference; but no ſooner were theſe laws 
made knownin America, than they cemented the union 
of the colonies almoſt beyond any poſſibility of diſſolving 
it. The aſſembly of Maſſachuſett's bay had paſſed a vote 
againſt the judges accepting ſalaries from the crown, and 
put the queſtion, Whether they would accept them as 
uſual from the general aſſembly? Four anſwered in 

1.  C the 
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the affirmative; but Peter Oliver, the chief. juſtice, re- 
fuſed. A petition againſt him, and an accuſation, 
were brought before the governor; but the lauer re- 


fuſed the accuſation, and declined- to interfere in the 


matter; but, as they ſtill inſiſted for what they called 


juſtice againſt Mr. Oliver, the governor thought pro- 


per to put an end to the matter by diſſolving the aſ- 
ſembly. 

In this ſituation of affairs, a new alarm was occaſi- 
oned by the news of the Boſton port-bill. This had 
been, totally unexpected, and was received with the 


moſt extravagant expreſſions of diſpleaſure among the 


populace; and, while theſe continued, the new gover- 


nor, General Gage, arrived from England, May 1774- 
He had been choſen to this office on account of his 
being well acquainted in America, and generally 
agrecable to the people; but human wiſdom could not 
now point out a method by which the flame could be 
allayed. The firſt a& of his office, as governor, was 
to remove the aſſembly to Salem, a town ſeventeen 
miles diſtant, in conſequence of the late att. When 
this was intimated to the aſſembly, they replied by re- 
quelting him to appoint a day of public humiliation 
tor deprecating the wrath of heaven, but met with a 
refuſal. When met at Salem, they paſſed a reſolu- 
tion, declaring the neceſſity of a general congreſs 
compoled of delegates from all the provinces in order 
to take the affairs of the colonies at large into conſi- 
deration; and five gentlemen, remarkable for their 
oppoſition to the Britiſh meaſures, were choſen to re- 
preſent that of Maſſachuſett's bay. They then pro- 
ceeded with all expedition to draw up a declaration, 


containing a detail of the grievances they laboured un- 


der, and the neceſſity of exerting themſelves againſt 
| lawleſs power; they ſet forth the diſregard ſhewn to 


their petitions, and the attempts of Great Britain to 


deſtroy their ancient conſtitution; and concluded with 


exhorting the inhabitants of the colony to obſtruct, 
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by every method in their power, ſuch evil deſigns; re- 
commending at the ſame time, a total renunciation of 
every thing imported from Great Britain, till a redreſs 
of grievances could be procured, Intelligence of this 
declaration was carried to the governor on the very 
day it was completed; on which he diſſolved the al- 
ſembly. This was followed by an addreſs from the 
inhabitants of Salem, in favour of thole of Boſton, and 
concluding with theſe remarkable words: “ By ſhut- 
ting up the port of Bolton, ſome imagine that the 
courſe of trade might be turned hitter, and to our be- 
nefit; but nature in the formation of our harbour, for- 
bids our becoming rivals in commerce with that con- 
venient mart; and, were it otherwiſe, we muſt be dead 
to every idea of juſtice, and loſt to all feelings of hu- 
manity, could we indulge one thought to ſeize on 
wealth, and raiſe our fortunes on the ruin of our ſut- 
fering neighbours.” _ | | 

It had been fondly hoped by the miniſterial party 
at home, that the advantages which other towns of the 
colony might derive from the annihilation of the trade 
of Boſton, would make them readily acquieſce in the 
meaſure of ſhuiting up that port, and rather rejoice in 
it than otherwiſe; but the words of the addreſs above- 
mentioned ſeemed to preclude all hope of this kind; 
and ſubſequent tranſactions ſoon manifeſted it to be 
totally vain. No ſooner did intelligence arrive of the 
remaining hills paſſed in the ſeſſion of 1774, than the 
cauſe of Boſton became the cauſe of all the colonies. 
The port-bill had already occaſioned violent commo- 
tions throughout them all. It bad been reprobated 
in provincial meetings, and reſiſtance, even to the laſt 
extremity, had been recommended againſt ſuch opprel- 
ton, In Virginia, the firſt of June, the day on which 
the port of Bolton was to be ſhut up, was held as a 
day of humiliation, and a public interceſſion in favour 
of America was enjoined. The (tyle of the prayer 


was, that «© God would give the people one heart and 
C one 
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one mind, firmly to oppoſe every invaſion of Ameri- 
can rights.“ The Virginians, however, did not con- 
tent themſelves with acts of religion. They recom- 
mended, in the ſtrongeſt manner, a general congreſs 
of all the colonies; as fully perſuaded, that an attempt 
to tax any colony in an arbitrary manner, was in reality 
an attack upon the whole, and mult ultimately end in 
the ruin of them all. | | | 

The provinces of New York and Pennſylvania 
were leſs ſanguine than the reſt, being ſo cloſely con- 
nected in trade with Great Britain, that the giving it 
up entirely appeared a matter of the moſt ſerious mag- 
nitude, and not to be thought of but after every other 
method had failed. The intelligence of the remaining 
bills reſpetting Boſton, however, ſpread a freſh alarm 
throughout the continent, and fixed thoſe who had 
ſeemed to be the moiſt wavering. The propoſal of 
giving up all commercial intercourſe with Britain was 
again propoſed; contributions for the inhabitants of 

Boſton were raiſed in every quarter; and they ever 
day received addreſſes, commending them for the he- 
roic courage with which they ſuſtained their calamity. 
The Boſtonians, on their part, were not wanting in 
their endeavours to promote the general cauſe. An 
agreement was framed, which, in imitation of former 
times, they called a Solemn League and Covenant.” 
By this the ſubſcribers molt religiouſly bound them- 
ſelves to break off all communication with Britain af- 
ter the expiration of the month of Auguſt enſuing, un- 
til the obnoxious atts were repealed; at the ſame time 
they engaged neither to purchaſe nor uſe any goods 
1mported after that time, and to renounce all connec- 
tion with thoſe who did, or who refuſed to ſubſcribe 
to this covenant; threatening to publiſh the names of 
the refractory, which at this time was a puniſhment by 
no means to be deſpiſed. Agreements of a ſimilar 
kind were almoſt inſtantaneouſly entered into through- 
out all America. General Gage indeed attempted 
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to counteract the covenant by a proclamation, wherein 
it was declared an illegal and traitorous combination, 
threatening with the pains of law ſuch as ſubſcribed or 
countenanced it. But matters were too far gone for 
his proclamation to have any effect. The Americans 
retorted the charge of illegality; and inſiſted, that the 
law allowed ſubjects to meet in order to conſider of 
their grievances, and aſſociate for relief from oppreſ- 
ſion. 

Preparations were now made for holding the gene- 
ral congrels ſo often propoſed. Philadelphia, as being 


the molt conſiderable town, was pitched upon for the 


place of its meeting. The delegates of whom it was to 
be compoſed, were choſen by the repreſentatives of 


each province; and were in number from two to ſe- 


ven for cach colony, though no province had more 
than one vote. The firſt congreſs, which met at Phi- 
ladelphia, in the beginning of September, 1774, con- 
ſiſted of fifty-one delegates. The novelty and import- 
ance of the meeting excited an univerſal attention; 

and their tranſactions were ſuch as could not but tend 


to render them reſpettable. 


The firſt act of congreſs was an approbation of the 
conduct of Maſſachuſett's bay, and an exhortation to 


continue in the ſame ſpirit with which they had begun. 


Supplies for the ſuffering inhabitants (whom indeed 
the operation of the port- bill had reduced to great 
diſtreſs) were ſtrongly recommended; and it was de- 


clared, that, in caſe of attempts to enforce the obnoxi- 


ous acts by arms, all America ſhould join to aſſiſt the 
town of Boſton; and ſhould the inhabitants be obliged, 
during the courſe of hoſtilities, to remove farther up 
the country, the loſſes they might ſuſtain ſhould be 
repaired at the public expence. 

Matters thus went on, until every idea of reconci- 
lation or friendſhip with Britain was loſt. The Ames 
ricans, without ceremony, began to ſeize on the mili- 
tary ſtores and ammunition belonging to government. 

This 
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This firſt commenced at Newport in Rhode Iflind, 
where the inhabitants carried off forty pieces of can- 
non appointed for the protection of the place; and, 
on being aſked the reaſon of this proceeding, they 
replied, that the people had ſeized them leſt they 
ſhould be made uſe of againſt themſelves. After 
this the aſſembly met, and reſolved, that ammuni- 
tion and warlike ſtores ſhould be purchaſed with the 
ublic money. New Hampſhire followed the exam- 
ple of Rhode Iſland, and ſeized a ſmall fort, for the 
ſake of the powder and military ſtores it contained. In 
Pennſylvania a convention was held, which exprefled 
an earneſt deſire of reconciliation with the mother- 
country; though, at the ſame time, in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner declaring, that they were reſolved to take up arms 
in defence of their juſt rights; and the people were 
exhorted to apply themſelves with the greateſt aſſiduĩty 
to the proſecution of ſuch manufattures as were ne- 
ceſſary for their defence and ſubſiſtence, ſuch as ſalt, 
ſalt-petre, gun-powder, ſteel, &c. 25 
Such was the poſture of affairs in America, when 
the parliament of Great Britain, which had now fat 
ſix years, was ſuddenly diſſolved, and a new one met 
on the goth of November. The land-tax for 1775 
was continued atthreeſhillings in the pound; and only 
16,000 ſeamen were required, which were four thou- 
ſand leſs than the preceding year. Theſe low eſtabliſh- 
ments ſeemed but 11] to agree with the meaſures that 
were to be enforced; but the firſt lord of the admi— 
ralty confidentially aſſerted in the houſe of lords, that 
a very inconſiderable force would reduce the re- 
bellious colonies to obedience, and quoted a great na- 
val commander, Sir Peter Warren, who died twenty 
years before, that had aſſured him that the Americans 
were poltrons and cowards. This aſſertion was car- 
ried acroſs the Atlantic, and operated powerfully all 


over the continent, in rouſing a martial ſpirit, Men 
f | may 
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may forgive injuries, but they never forgive con- 
tempt. 

In the houſe of lords the Earl of Chatham moved 
for an addreſs to his majeſty, praying him to recal the 
troops from Boſton: „It is not,” ſays that eloquent 
ſtateſman, « repealing this or that act of parliament, 
it is not cancelling a piece of parchment, that can re- 
{tore America to your boſom: you mult repeal her 
fears and her reſentments; and you may then hope 
for her love and gratitude. But now, ir! ſulted with an 
armed force poſted at Boſton; irritated with an hoſtile 
array before her eyes; her conceſſions, if you could 
force them, would be ſuſpicious and inſecure; they 
will not be the ſound honourable pattions of freemen; 
they will be the dictates of fear, and extortions of 
force. But it is more than evident that you cannot 
force them, principled and united as they are, to your 
unworthy terms of ſubmiſſion. It is impoſſible. 
When your lordſhips look at the papers tranſmitted us 
from America; when you conſider their decency, 
firmneſs, and wiſdom, you cannot but reſpett their 
cauſe, and wiſh to make it your own. For my ſelf, I 
muſt declare and avow, that in all my reading and ob- 
ſervation I have read Thucydides, and have ſtudied 
and admired the maſter-ſtates of the world — It has 
been my favourite ſtudy yet I declare, that for ſoli- 
dity of reaſoning, force of ſagacity, and wiſdom of 
concluſion, under ſuch a complication of difficult cir- 
cumſtances, no nation or body of men ſtand in prefe- 
rence to the general congreſs at Philadelphia. I truſt 
that it is obvious to your lordſhips that all attempts to 
impole ſervitude upon ſuch men, to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm 
over ſuch a mighty continential nation, muſt be vain, 
muſt be fatal, We ſhall be forced ultimately to re- 
tract, Let us retract voluntarily, not wait till we 
muſt. I ſay we muſt neceflarily undo theſe violent 
and oppreſſive acts: they muſt be repealed; you vill 
repany them; J pledge myſelf for it, that you will in 

the 
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the end repeal them; I ſtake'my reputation on it. 
I will conſent to be taken for an ideot if they are not 
repealed. Avoid then this humiliating diſgraceful ne- 
ceflity, With a dignity becoming your exalted fitua- 
tion, make the firſt advances to concord, to peace 
and happineſs: for that is your true dignity, to act 
with prudence and with juſtice. That you ſhould firſt 
concede, is obvious from ſound and rational policy. 
Conceſſion comes with better grace and more ſalutary 
effe&t from the ſuperior power; it reconciles ſuperio- 
rity of power with the feelings of men; and eſtabliſhes 
ſolid confidence on the foundations of affeftion and 

ratitude. Every motive therefore of juſtice and po- 
licy, of dignity andof prudence, urges you to allay the 
ferment in America, by a removal of your troops from 
Boſton—by a repeal of your acts of parliament and 
by demonſtration of amicable diſpoſitions towards your 
colonies. On the other hand, every danger and 


every hazard impend, to deter you from perſeverance 


in your preſent ruinous meaſures. Foreign war hang- 
ing over your heads by a ſlight and brittle thread; 
France and Spain watching your condutt, and wait- 
ing for the maturity of your errors. To conclude 
my lords: If the miniſters thus perſevere in miſad- 
viſing and miſleading the king, I will not ſay that they 
can alienate the affections of his ſubjetts from his 
crown; but I will athrm, that they will make the crown 
not worth his wearing: I will not ſay that the king is 
betrayed, but I will pronounce that the kingdom 1s un- 


done.“ — All his eloquence, however, proved ineffec- 


tual; adminiſtration was determined upon forcing the 
Americans into ſubjettion, and his motion was rejett- 
ed by 68 to 18. 

In the mean time petitions againſt. coercive mea- 
ſures with America had been received from moſt of 
the trading companies of the kingdom: which, though 
highly diſpleaſing to adminiſtration, could not be abſo- 


lutely rejected, though it was fully determined not to 
yield 
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yield to their requeſts in the ſmalleſt degree. A com- 
mittee was therefore appointed to take them into con- 
ſideration, which was not to take place until the Ame- 
rican affairs were allo conſidered. The reaſon given 
for this method of proceeding was, that the conſidera- 
tion of commercial matters ought not to interfere with 
thoſe of the political kind; cach of them being ſufh- 
ciently embarraſſing without any other. This delay of 
hearing theſe petitions was ſuppoſed to be an abſolute 
rejection of them in effect; and ſo indeed it proved 
to be, the committee to which they were conſigned be- 
ing humourouſly called the committee of oblivion. 
« War (ſays Dr. Andrews) was now the word; and 
notwithſtanding no weightier reaſon could be given 
for not attending to what the petitioners had to ſay, 
than this very determination, yet that was the very mo- 
tive that impelled miniſters to refuſe them a hearing, 
leſt theſe ſhould make it appear how unwiſe it was to 
precipitate the nation into ſuch a meaſure.” 

But though there is not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 
that adminiſtration were now fully determined upon a 
war, and therefore wiſhed to be troubled with as few 
objections as poſhble, they were by no means deficient 
in arguments for the defence of their own conduR. 
They alleged that the petitions ſo much recommended 
to the attention of the houſe were principally the work 
of a factious party. The advantages accruing from 
the American trade were owing to the dependent ſitu- 
ation of the colonies, who now aimed at a ſuperiority 
over Great Britain, or at leaſt at ſhaking off entirely 
the ſuperiority which the mother-country had till now 
exerciſed over them without the ſmalleſt complaint. 
It was the advantage of the merchants themſelves that 
was conlulted by maintaining that ſuperiority; and the 
merchants themſelves would be the firſt to feel the bad 
conſequences of its being lolt. War and its conſe- 
quences are no doubt very terrible, but ſometimes are 
neceſſary, to prevent greater evils. The greateſt evil 
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that can befala trading nation is the loſs of its commerce; 
and were the Americans to perſiſt in their courſes at 
that time for a few years longer, this conſequence muſt 
inevitably enſue. 

It was belides inſiſted, that though adminiſtration 
were to yield the preſent conteſt, the warmeſt advo- 
cates for America could not pretend to ſay what would 
be the laſt of its demands. The Americans aimed in 
reality at the repeal of whatever appeared obnoxious 


to their immediate intereſt: but that and their real in- 


tereſt differed very much. The greateſt political evil 
that could befal them was to be deprived of the politi- 
cal and commercial ſupport they received from Great 


Britain; and to this they muſt ultimately ſubmit, if 
they ſhould ever ſucceed in the purſuit of that delufive 


hantom of independence which they now accounted 
their happieſt ſituation. In ſhort, adminiſtration in- 
ſiſted, not without a great ſhow of reaſon, that the 
Americans were not to be reclaimed by conceſſions. 
Mercantile people indeed might imagine fo, from the 
facility with which conceſſions would be made, and the 
ſpeed with which tranquillity would be reſtored. But 
tranquillity procured in this manner would laſt no lon- 
ger than till the colonies, unfettered by any regulations, 
perceived, or imagined they perceived, the benefit of 
dealing with other countries, and carried their own 
commodities wherever they thought proper. This 
was the point at which they inconteſtably aimed, what- 
ever they might pretend to the contrary; for, not- 
withſtanding the boaſts they made of the vaſt buſineſs 
tranſatted with Britain, it was well known to ariſe 
from the immenſe credit they were indulged with 
there, and which they could not expect elſewhere. 
The honour and charatter of the nation were now 
alſo ſaid to be at ſtake. The Britiſh had often taken 
up arms for matters of leſs conſequence; why then 
ihould they now heſitate in a caſe like the preſent, 


| Where honour and intereſt both called upon them for 
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the moſt vigorous and ſpeedy exertions? Formerly it 
was the cuſtom of the merchants to ſecond the wiſhes 
of miniſtry in this reſpett, inſtead of oppoſing them. 
The inconvenience of ſuſpending their profits for a 
time muſt be ſubmitted to, and their enemies would 
experience as many if not more of the ſame kind; and 
it would be unworthy of the character they had ſo 
long ſuſtained to yield to indignities for the ſake of pro- 
fit. The lofles above mentioned, however, would 
be buttrifling in compariſon of thoſe that would follow 
in time to come, ſhould Britain from want of ſpirit 
give up the aſſertion of her juſt rights. This was a 
policy hitherto unknown in Britain, which had hereto- 

fore been noted for the ardour and celerity with which 
they were maintained. 

A conciliatory plan was now prepared by the Earl 
of Chatham, which was preſented on the 1ſt of Febru- 
ary 1775. The intent of his bill, he ſaid, was to ſet- 
tle the troubles in America, and to aflert at the ſame. 
time the ſupreme legiſlative authority and ſuperintend- 
ing power of Great Britain over her colonies. This 
was tO be done by their acknowledging on their part the 
ſupremacy of the Britiſh legiſlature and the ſuperin- 
tending power of parliament. No taxcs were to be 
levied in America but with the free conſent of their 
| aſſemblies. It aſſerted a right in the crown to k2ep 
and ſtation a military force eſtabliſhed by law in any 
part of its dominions; -but declared, that it could not 
be legally employed to enforce implicit and unlawful 
ſubmiſſion. A congreſs might alſo be held, in order 
to recognize the ſupreme ſovereignty of Great Britain 
over the colonies, and to ſettle, at the ſame time. an 
annual revenue upon the crown, diſpoſeable by parlia- 
ment, and applicable to the exigencies of the nation. 
On complying with theſe conditions, the acts complained 
of by congreſs were to be ſuſpended, with every other 
meaſure pointed out as a grievance, and the conſtitu- 
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tion of their governments to remain as ſettled by their 
charters. This bill was, however, deemed at once to- 
tally inadmiſſible, on account of its alleged partiality 
to America, by the various conceſſions it enatted, and 
particularly by empowering the colonies to aſſemble * 
in congreſs; a meaſure which, of all others, was at that 
time the moſt offenſive, and ſuppoſed to be the moſt 
injurious to the Britiſh intereſts. 

Lord Chatham was by no means deficient in argu- 
ments in ſupport of his favourite plan; but theſe, 
though ſupported by all the powers of eloquence, 
proved unſucceſsful; the propolal was ultimately re- 
jetted by 61 to 32. So determined were the majority 
in giving this an entire rejection, that it was not even 
permitted to lie upon the table; which, however, may 
be conſidered as a piece of indignity oftered to that 
great man, proceeding rather from the indifference 
with which he had been received at court for ſome 
time, than from any real and thorough conviction of 
the inutility of the plan he propoſed. 

In the mean time matters went on from bad to 
worſe in New England; ſo that it was ſoon perceived 
either that the friends of government in that colony 
did not cxert themſelves, or that they were far from 
being ſo numerous as had been imagined. In order 
to make their coercive plan the more effectual, there- 
tore, it was now judged neceſſary to extend it ſo that 
every individual of the colony ſhould become ſenſible 
of the puniſhment. This, it was. ſuppoſed, would be 
done by a bill for reſtraining the four provinces of New 
England from commerce with Great Britain, Ireland, 
or the Britiſh Welt-India iſlands; and prohibiting 
them from carrying on the fiſhery at Newfoundland. 
The reaſons given for this were in ſubſtance the ſame 
with thoſe for the others; and indeed both parties had 
now ſo much exhauſted their arguments, that very 
little new matter was left for either. Every ſtep taken 
by . _ every Ppropolat made by them, how- 
ever, 
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ever, produced a violent debate; and though they con- 
ſtantly gained the victory, it was not without the mor- 
tification of hearing their principles and conduct re- 
probated in the moſt opprobrious manner. In the 
preſent inſtance the bill was carried by 261 againſt 85; 
but a petition againſt it was quickly offered by the 
London merchants concerned in the American trade, 
ſetting forth the danger that would accrue to the fiſh- 
eries of Great Britain from ſuch a prohibition. 

From the evidence brought in ſupport of this peti- 
tion it appeared, that ten years before the American 
fiſheries had been in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that the 
four provinces in New England alone employed near 
46,000 ton of ſhipping and 6000 ſeainen; and that the 
produce of their fiſheries in the foreign markets 
amounted in the year 1764 to upwards of 320, oool. 
Since that time they had greatly increaſed ; and what 
rendered the fiſheries particularly valuable was, that 
all the materials uſed in them, excepting only the tim- 
ber for building the veſſels, and the ſalt for curing the 
fiſh, were purchaſed in Britain, and the nett proceeds 
of the trade were allo remitted thither. It appeared 
alſo, that it would not be practicable to transfer theſe 
fiſheries to Halifax or Quebec, though ever ſo much 
encouragement were given to either of theſe places, as 
they had neither veſſels nor people to man them, and 
would never be able to procure ſupplies of ſeamen 
from New England on account of the averſion of the 
inhabitants to the government of theſe two provinces. 
* Some other circumſtances were likewiſe urged as 
ſtrong reaſons againſt this bill; particularly the come 
mercial concerns of the city of London with New Eng- 
land (to which alone the colony ſtood indebted for 
near a million,) and the bad conſequences of it to the 
people of Nantucket. This is a barren iſland, lying 
off the coaſt of New England, about 15 miles long, 
and three broad, containing about 6000 inhabitants, 
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almoſt all quakers. The natural produce of this 
iſland, it was alleged, could not maintain 20 families; 
but the induſtry of the inhababitants was ſuch, that 
they kept 130 veſſels conſtantly employed in the whale- 
fiſhery, which they carried on in the north ſeas, to the 
coaſts of Africa and Brazil, and even as far as the 
Falkland iſlands and the ſhores of Terra Magellanica. 
Theſe people, it was ſaid, ought undoubtedly to have 
been exempted from the common calamity, were it 
only from the applauſe due to ſo much induſtry and 
reſolution. ' 

The inſtance of Nantucket was ſo ſtrong, that ad- 
miniſtration, with all their obſtinacy, were obliged to 
relax a little; and, of their own accord, afforded them 
the relief they had ſuch juſt reafon to expect. That 
the petition in the main might prove unſucceſsful, 
however, another was preſented by the inhabitants of 
Poole, the tenor of which was directly oppoſite to that 
of the city of London. In this it was ſet forth, that 
the reſtrictions propoſed by the bill would not prove 
detrimental to the trade of England, which was fully 
able, with proper exertions, to ſupply the. demands of 
foreign markets. The advantage of the Newfound- 
land fiſhery more than that of New England to this 
country was, that it bred a great number of hardy ſea- 
men peculiarly fit for the ſervice of the navy, while 
the New England ſeamen were, by act of parliament, 
exempt from being preſſed. It appeared alſo from 
the examination of witneſſes taken in ſupport of this 
petition, that the fiſhery from Britain to Newfound- 
land employed about 400 ſhips, amounting to 360,000 
tons, and 2000 ſhallops carrying 20,000 tons and na- 
vigated by as many ſeamen. Each ſeaſon produced 
600,000 quintals of fiſh, and the returns at a moderate 
rate were valued at 590,000]. | 

This bill was debated with great animoſity in the 
houſe of peers, and produced a remarkable proteſt, in 
which the meaſures of government were ſpoken of with 
great 
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great ſeverity. That government (ſaid they) which 
attempts to preſerve its authority by deltroying the 
trade of its ſubjetts, and by involving the innocent 
and guilty in a common ruin, if it acts from a choice 
of ſuch means, confefles itſelf unworthy; if from ina- 
bility to find any other, admits itielf wholly incompe- 
tent to the end of its inſtitution.” They allo reproba- 
ted in ſevere terms the aſſertion already mentioned, 
that the Americans wanted ſpirit to reſiſt, and that Bri- 
tain would find them an eaſy conqueſt. Such lan- 
guage was repreſented as altogether void of founda- 
tion, and the mere effect of party ſpirit and reſent- 
ment. It was alſo the more imprudent and unadviſed, 
as tending, incaſe of coercive meaſures, to ſlacken the 
care and ſolicitude with which they ought to be purſu- 
ed, and to occaſion remiſſneſs in thoſe to whom they 
might be entruſted, from a perſuaſion that the enemy 
to be encountered was not to be feared and could ea- 
fily be overcome. 

The final reſolution of reducing the colomes by 
force being now taken, it became neceſſary to make 
proper preparation for the purpole; and in this the 
condutt of adminiſtration was little leſs cenſured than 
in other reſpects. As the opinion, that the Americans 
were timid and incapable of becoming ſoldiers, pre- 
vailed greatly at that time, a force of 10,000 men was 
Judged ſufficient to reduce the province of New Eng. 
land to obedience. This was vehemently oppoſed by 
the minority. They inſiſted that the force was totally 
inadoquate, and only calculated to produce expence 
to nv purpole. The firſt impreſſion, they very juſtly 
obſerved, ought to be deciſive, if poſhible; and in or- 
der to render it ſo, it was neceſſary to ſend ſuch a fleet 
and army as might enſure the confidence of the public, 
and be certainly capable of ſurmounting all obſtacies. 
Many of the friends of adminiſtration were of the ſame 
ſentiments in this reſpe&t; and the only rea ſon aiſigned 
for acting otherwiſe was an hope that the Americans 
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would, upon more mature conſideration, deſiſt from 
their oppoſition. 

That they might the more readily be induced to this 
ſubmiſſion, Lord North's conciliatory propoſition was 
formed. By this it was enacted, that when the gover- 
nor, council, and aſſembly, of any of the colonies, 
ſhould propoſe to make a proviſion for the common 
defence, &c. and if ſuch proviſion ſhould be approved 
of by the king in parliament, the levying or impoſing 


of taxes on that colony ſhould then be forborne, thoſe 


duties excepted which it might be expedient to impoſe 
for the regulation of commerce; the nett produce of 
which ſhould be carried to the account of the colony 
where it was raiſed. But this propoſal, though highly 
extolled by the friends of adminiſtration, was no leſs 


reprobated by minority than the others had been. It 


was ſaid to be inſidious, and calculated for the purpoſe 
of raiſing a revenue, which was now ſaid to be the ob- 
jet of miniſters. There was no eſſential difference 
between the preſent and former modes of taxation. 
The colonies were as effectually taxed without their 
conſent by requiring them to pay a ſtated ſum, as by 
laying a number of duties upon them to the ſame 
amount. There was beſides a capital deficiency in 
the propoſal, v:z. that no ſum was ſpecified ; ſo that the 
Americans were left totally ignorant of what the de- 
mands of Britain might be. After a long debate, 
however, the queſtion was carried in favour of admin- 

iſtration by 274 to 88. | 
As the diſturbances had originated in the province 
of Maſſachuſett's bay, and there continued with the 
greateſt violence, ſo this was the province where the 
firſt hoſtilities were formally commenced. In the be- 
ginning of February 1775, the congreſs met at Cam- 
bridge; and, as no friends to Britain could now find 
admittance to thataſſembly, the only conſideration was, 
how to make ſpeedy preparations for war. Expert- 
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neſs in military diſcipline was recommended in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, and ſeveral military inſtitutions 
were enatted; among which, that of the minute-men 
was one of the moſt remarkable. Theſe were cho- 
ſen from the moſt attive and expert among the militia; 
and their buſineſs was to keep themſelves in conſtant 
readineſs at the call of their officers; from which per- 
etual vigilance they derived their title. It was now 
eaſily ſeen, that a ſlight occaſion would bring on hoſ- 
tilities, which could not but be attended with the moſt 
violent and certain deſtruction to the vanquiſhed 
party; for both were ſo much exaſperated by a long 
courſe of reproaches and literary warfare, that they 
ſeemed to be filled with the utmoſt inveteracy againſt 
each other. | 
On the 26th of February, General Gage, having 
been informed that a number of field-pieces had been 
brought to Salem, diſpatched a party to ſeize them. 
Their road was obſtructed by a river, over which 
was a drawbridge. This the people had pulled up, 
and refuſed to let down: upon which the ſoldiers 
ſeized a boat to ferry them over; but the people cut 
out her bottom. Hoſtilities would immediately have 
commenced, had it not been for the interpoſition of a 
clergyman; who repreſented to the military, on the 
one hand, the folly of oppoſing ſuch numbers; and 
to the people, on the other, that, as the day was far 
ſpent, the military could not execute their deſign, ſo 
that they might, without any fear, leave them the quiet 
poſſeſſion of the drawbridge. This was complied 
with; and the ſoldiers, after having remained for ſome 
time at the bridge, returned without executing their 
orders. | 
The next attempt was attended with more ſerious 
conſequences. General Gage having been informed 
that a large quantity of ammunition and military ſtores 
had been collected at Concord, about twenty miles 
from Boſton, and where the provincial congreſs was 
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fitting, ſent a detachment, under the command of Co- 
lonel Smith and Major Pucairn, to deſtroy the ſtores, 
and, as was reported, to ſeize Meſſrs. Hancock and 
Adams, the leading men of the congreſs. They ſet 
out before day-break, on the 19th of April, marching 
with the utmolt ſilence, and ſecuring every one they 
met on the road, that they might not be diſcovered. 
But notwithſtanding all their care, the continual ring- 
ing of bells and firing of guns as they went along ſoon 
gave them notice that the country was alarmed. About 
five in the morning they had reached Lexington, fit- 
teen miles from Boſton, where the militia of the place 
were exerciſing. An officer called out to them to 
diſperſe; but ſome ſhots, it is ſaid, being at that mo- 
ment fired from a houſe in the neighbourhood, the 
military made a diſcharge, which killed and wounded 
ſeveral of the militia. The detachment then pro- 
ceeded to Concord, where, having deſtroyed the ſtores, 
they were encountered by the Americans; and a fcut- 
fle enſued. in which ſeveral fell on both fides. The 


purpoſe of their expedition being thus accompliſhed, 


it was neceſſary for the king's troops to retreat, which 
they did through a continual fire kept upon them from 
Concord to Lexington. Here their ammunition was 
expended; and they would have been unavoidably 
cut off, had not a conſiderable reinforcement, com- 
manded by Lord Percy, luckily met them. The Ame- 
ricans, however, continued their attack with great fury; 
and the Britiſh would ſtill have been in the utmoft 
danger, had it not been for two feld-pieces which 
Lord Percy had brought with him. By theſe the im- 
petuolity of the Americans was checked, and the Bri- 
tiſh made good their retreat to Boſton, with the loſs of 
two hundred and fixty-three killed and wounded; that 

of the Americans was eighty-eight. | 
By this engagement the ſpirits of the Americans 
were ſo raiſed, that they meditated nothing leſs than 
the total expulſion of the Britiſh troops from Bolton. 
| An 
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An army of twenty thouſand men was aſſembled, who 
formed a line of encampment from Roxbury to Myl- 
tic, through a ſpace of about thirty miles; and here 
they were ſoon after joined by a large body of Con- 
netticut troops, under General Putnam, an old officer 
of great bravery and experience. By this formida- 
ble force was the town of Bolton now kept blocked 


up. General Gage, however, had ſo ſtrongly forti- 


fied it, that the enemy, powerful as they were, durſt 
not make an attack; while, on the other hand, his 
force was by far too inſignificant to meet ſuch an 
enemy in the field. But, towards the end of May, a 
conſiderable reinforcement having arrived from Eng- 
land, with Generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, 
he prepared to act with more deciſion; while the 
Americans, on their part, did every thing to oppole 
him. | 

A conſiderable height, known by the name of Bun- 
ker's-hill, juſt at the entrance of the peninſula of 
Charleſtown, was fo ſituated as to make the poſſeſſion 
of it a matter of great conſequence to either of the 
contending parties. Orders were therefore, June 16, 
iflued by the provincial commanders, that a detach- 
ment of one thouſand men ſhould entrench upon this 
height. By ſome miſtake, Breed's-hill, high and large 
like the other, but ſituated nearer Bolton, was marked 
out for the intrenchments, inſtead of Bunker's-hill. 
The provincials proceeded to Breed's-hill, and worked 
with ſo much diligence, that between midnight and 


the dawn of the morning, they had thrown up a {mall 


redoubt about eight rods ſquare. They kept ſuch a 
profound ſilence, that they were not heard by the 
Britiſh on-board their veſſels, though very near. 
Theſe, having derived their firſt information of what 
was going on from the ſight of the work near comple- 
tion, began an inceſſant firing upon them. The pro- 
vincials bore this with firmneſs, and, though they were 
only young ſoldiers, continued to labour till they had 
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thrown up a ſmall breaſtwork, extending from the 
eaſt ſide of the breaſtwork to the bottom of the hill. 
As this eminence overlooked Boſton, General Gage 
thought it neceſſary to drive the provincials from it. 
About noon, therefore, he detached Major-general 
Howe, and Brigadier-general Pigot, with the flower 
of the army, conſiſting of tour battalions, ten compa- 
nies of the grenadiers, and ten of light infantry, with 
a proportion of field artillery, to effect this buſineſs. 
Theſe troops landed at Moreton's Point, and, June 
17, formed after landing, but remained in that poſition 
till they were reinforced by a ſecond detachment of 
light infantry and grenadier companies, a battalion of 
land forces, and a battalion of marines, making in the 
whole near three thouſand men. While the troops 
who firſt landed were waiting for this reinforcement, 
the provincials, for their farther ſecurity, pulled up 
ſome adjoining poſt and rail fences, and ſet them down 
in two parallel lines at a ſmall diſtance from each 
other, and filled the ſpace between with hay, which, 
having been lately mowed, remained on the adjacent 

ground, | | 
The king's troops formed in two lines, and ad- 
vanced ſlowly, to give their artillery time to demoliſh 
the American works. While the Britiſh were advanc- 
ing to the attack, they received ordersto burn Charleſ- 
town. This was not done becauſe they were fired 
upon from the houſes in that town, but from the mili- 
tary policy of depriving enemies of a cover in their 
approaches. In a ſhort time this ancient town, con- 
fiſting of about five hundred buildings, chiefly of 
wood, was in one great blaze. The folty ſteeple of 
the meeting-houſe formed a pyramid of fire above the 
reſt, and ſtruck the aſtoniſhed eyes of numerous be- 
holders with a magnificent but awful ſpectacle. In 
Boſton the heights of every kind were covered with 
the citizens, and ſuch of the king's troops as were not 
on duty, The hills around the adjacent country, 
| which 
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which afforded a ſafe and diſtinct view, were occupied 
by the inhabitants of the country. | 
Thouſands, both within and without Boſton, were 
anxious ſpectators of the bloody ſcene. The honour 
of Britiſh troops beat high in the breaſts of many, 
while others, with a keener ſenſibility, felt for the li- 
berties of a great and growing country. The Britiſh 
moved on but ſlowly, which gave the provincials a 
better opportunity for taking aun. The latter, in ge- 
neral, reſerved themſelves till their adverſaries were 
within ten or twelve rods, but then began a furious 
diſcharge of ſmall arms. The ſtream of the American 


fire was ſo inceſſant, and did fo great execution, that 


the king's troops retreated in diſorder and precipita- 
tion. Their officers rallied them, and puſhed them 
forward with their ſwords, but they returned to the 


attack with great reluttance. The Americans again 


reſerved their fire till their adverſaries were near, and 
then put them a ſecond time to flight. General Howe 
and the officers redoubled their exertions, and were at 
laſt ſucceſsful, though the ſoldiers diſcovered a great 
averſion to going on. By this time the powder of the 


Americans began to fail. The Britiſh alſo brought 


ſome cannon to bear, which raked the inſide of the 
breaſtwork from end to end: the fire from the ſhips, 
batteries, and field artillery, was redoubled. The re- 
doubt was attacked on three ſides at once. Under 
theſe circumſtances a retreat from it was ordered, but 
the provincials delayed, and made reſiſtance with their 
diſcharged mulkets as if they had been clubs, ſo long, 
that the king's troops, who eaſily mounted the works, 
had half filled the redoubt before it was given up to 

them. | 
While theſe operations were going on at the breaſt- 
work and redoubt, the Britiſh light infantry were at- 
tempting to forcethe left point of the former, that they 
might take the American line in flank. Though they 
exhibited the moſt undaunted courage, they met with 
| an 
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an oppoſition which called for its greateſt exertions. 
The provircials here, in like manner, reſerved their 
fire till their adverſarics were near, and then poured it 
upon the light infantry, in ſo true a direction, as mowed 
down their ranks. The engagement was kept up on 
both ſides with great reſolution. The perſevering ex- 
ertions of the king s troops could not compel the Ame- 
ricans to retreat, til they obſerved that their main body 
had left the hill. This, when begun, expoſed them to 
new danger, for it could not be effected but by march- 
ing over Charleſtown Neck, every part of which was 
raked by the ſhot of the Glaſgow man of war, and 
two floating batteries. The inceſſant fire kept up 
acroſs this neck prevented any conſiderable reinforce- 
ment from joining their countrymen who were en- 


gaged; but the few who fell on their retreat over the 


ſame ground proved, that the apprebenſions of thoſe 
provincial officers, who declined paſſing over to ſuc- 
cour their companions, were without any ſolid foun- 
dation. 

The number of Americans engaged amounted only 
to one thouſand five hundred. It was apprehended 
that the conquerors would puſh the advantages they 
had gained, and march immediateiy to American 
head-c -quarters at Cambridge, but they advanced no 
farther than Bunker's-hill; there they threw up works 
tor their own ſecurity. The provincials did the ſame 
on Proſpeet-hill in front of them, Both were guard- 
Ing againſt an attack, and both were in a bad condi- 
tion to receive one. The loſs of the peninſula de- 
preiled the ſpirits of the Americans, and their great 
os of men produced the fame effect on the Britiſh. 
There have been few battles in modern wars, in which, 
all circumſtances conſidered, there was a greater oe. 
{traction of men than in this ſhort engagement. The 
jols of the Britiſh, as acknowledged by General Gage, 
amounted; to one thouſand and Gifty-four. Nineteen 
commiſſioned officers were killed, and ſeventy more 

were 
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were wounded. The battle of Quebec in 1759, which 
gave Great Britain the province of Canada, was not 
ſo deſtructive to Britiſh officers as this affair of a flight 
entrenchment, the work only of a few hours. That 
the officers ſuffered ſo. much, muſt be imputed to their 
being aimed at. None of the provincials in this en- 
gagement were riflemen, but they were all good markſ- 
men. The whole of their previous. military know- 
ledge had been derived from hunting, and the ordi- 
nary amulements of ſportſmen. The dexterity which 
by long habit they bad acquired in hitting beaſts, birds, 
and marks, was fatally applied to the deſtruttion of 
Britiſh otticers. From their fall much confuſion was 
expected; they were therefore particularly ſingled out. 
Moſt of thoſe who were near the perſon of General 
Howe were either killed or wounded, but the general, 
though he greatly expoſed himſelf, remained unhurt. 
The light infantry and grenadiers loſt three-fourths of 
their men. Of one company not more than five, and 
of another not more than fourteen, eſcaped. The un- 
expected reſiſtance of the Americans was ſuch as wiped 
away the reproaches of cowardice, which had been 
caſt on them by their enemies in Britain. The ſpirited 
conduct of the Britiſh officers merited and obtained 
great applauſe; but the provincials were juſtly entitled 
to a large portion of the lame, for having made the ut- 
molt exertions of their adverſaries neceſſary to diflod 
them from lines, which were the work only of a ſingle 
night. Tue Americans loſt five pieces of cannon. 
Their killed amounted to one hundred and thirty-nine. 
The wounded and miſting to three hundred and four. 
teen. Thirty of ine former fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. They parucularly regretted the death of 
General Warren. 

This action of Breed's-hill, or Bunker's-hill, as it 
has been commonly called, produced many and very 
important conſequences. The ſame determined ſpirit 
ot reſiſtance now every where appeared on the part 
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of the Americans. The commencement of hoſtilities 
at Lexington determined the colony of New York, 
which had hitherto continued to waver, to unite with 
the reſt; and, as the ſituation of New York renders it 
unable to reſiſt an attack from the ſea, it was reſolved, 
before the arrival of a Britiſh fleet, to ſecure the mi- 
litary ſtores, ſend off the women and children, and to 
ſet fire to the city if it was ſtill found incapable of de- 
fence. The exportation of proviſions was every where 


prohibited, particularly. to the Britiſh fiſhery on the 


banks of Newfoundland, or to ſuch colonies of Ame- 
rica as ſhould adhere to the Britiſh intereſt. Congreſs 
refolved on the eſtabliſhment of an army, and of a 
large paper currency in order to ſupport it. In the 
inland northern colonies, Colonels Eaſton and Ethan 
Allen, without receiving any orders from congreſs, or 
communicating their deſign to any body, with a party 
of only two hundred and fifty men, ſurpriſed the forts 
of Crown Point, Ticonderago, and the reſt that form 
a communication betwixt the colonies and Canada. 
On this occaſion two hundred pieces of cannon fell 
into their hands, beſides mortars and a large quantity 
of military ſtores, together with two armed veſſels, and 
materials for the conſtruction of others. 

After the battle of Bunker's-hill, the provincials 
eretted fortifications on the heights which commanded 
Charleſtown, and ſtrengthened the reſt in ſuch a man- 


ner that there was no hope of driving them from 


thence; at the ſame time that their attivity and bold- 
neſs aſtoniſhed their adverſaries, who had been accuſ- 
tomed to entertain too mean an opinion f their 
courage. 

The Britiſh troops, thus ſhut up in Boſton, were 
ſoon reduced to diſtreſs. Their neceſſities obliged 
them to attempt the carrying off the American cattle 
on the iſlands before Boſton, which produced frequent 
ſkirmiſhes; but the provincials, better acquainted with 
the navigation of theſe ſhores, landed on the iſlands, 


deſtroyed 
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deſtroyed or carried off whatever was of any uſe, 
burned the light-houſe at the entrance of the harbour, 
and took priſoners the workmen ſent to repair it, as 
well as a party of marines who guarded them. Thus 
the garriſon was reduced to the neceſſity of ſending out 
armed veſlels to make prizes indiſcriminately of all 


that came in their way, and of landing in different- 


places to plunder for ſubſiſtence as well as they could. 

The congreſs in the mean time continued to act with 
all the vigour which its conſtituents had expected. Ar- 
ticles of confederation and perpetual union were drawn 
up and ſolemnly agreed upon; and they proceeded 
formally to juſtify "their conduct, in a declaration 
drawn up in terms remarkably expreſſive, and well 
calculated to excite attention. | 

* Were it poſſible,” ſaid they, “ for men who exer- 
ciſe their reaſon, to believe that the divine Author of 
our exiſtence intended a part of the human race to 
hold an abſolute property in and unbounded power 
over others, marked out by his infinite goodneſs and 
wiſdom as the objetts of a legal domination, never 
rightfully reſiſtible, however ſevere and oppreſſive; 
the inhabitants of theſe colonies might at leaſt require 
from the parliament of Great Britain ſome evidence 
that this dreadful authority over them had been granted 
to that body; but a reverence for our Great Creator, 
principles of humanity, and the dictates of common 
ſenſe, muſl convince all thoſe who refle& upon the 
ſubject, that government was inſtituted to promote the 
welfare of mankind, and ought to be adminiſtered ſor 
the attainment of that end. 

* The legiſlature of Great Britain, however, ſtimu- 
lated by an inordinate paſſion for power, not only un- 
Juſtifiable, but which they know to be peculiarly re- 
probated by the very conſtitution of that kingdom, and 
deſpairing of ſucceſs in any mode of conteſt where 
— ſhould be had to law, truth, or right; have at 
lengtb, deſerting thoſe, attempted to effekt their cruel 
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and impolitic purpoſe of enſlaving theſe colonies by 
violence, and have thereby rendered it neceflary for 
us to cloſe with their laſt appeal from reaſon to arms. 
Yet, however blinded that aſſembly may be, by their 
intemperate rage for unlimited domination, fo to flight 
Juſtice in the opinion of mankind, we eſteem ourſelves 
bound by obligations to the reſt of the world to make 
known the juſtice of our cauſe.“ 

After taking notice of the manner in which their an- 
ceſtors left Britain, the happineſs attending the mutual 
friendly commerce betwixt that country and her colo- 
wes, and the remarkable ſucceſs of the late war, they 
proceed as follows: + The new miniſtry, finding the 
brave foes of Britain, though frequently deſcated, yet 
ſtill contending, took up the unfortunate idea of grant- 
ing them a haſty peace, and of then ſubduing her 
faithful friends. 

« Theſe devoted colonies were judged to be in ſuch 
a ſtate as to preſent victories without bloodſhed, and 
all the eaſy emoluments of ſtatutable plunder. The 
uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable and reſpetttul 
behaviour from the beginning of their colonization; 
their dutiful, zealous, and uſeful, ſervices during the 
war, though ſo recently and amply acknowledged in 
the moſt honourable manner by his majeſty, by the late 
king, and by parliament, could not ſave them from the 
intended innovations. Parliament was influenced to 
adopt the pernicious project; and, aſſuming a new 
power over them, has in the courſe of eleven years 
given ſuch deciſive ſpecimens of the ſpirit and conſe- 
quences attending this power, as to leave no doubt of 
the effects of acquieſcence under it. 

& They have undertaken to give and grant our 


- money without our conſent, though we have ever ex- 


erciſed an excluſive right to diſpoſe of our own pro- 
perty. Statutes have been paſſed for extending the 
juriſdiction of the courts of admiralty and vice-admi- 


ralty beyond their ancient neg; for depriving us of 
the 
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the accuſtomed and ineſtimable right of trial by jury, 
in caſes affecting both life and property; for ſuſpend- 
ing the legiſlature of one of our colonies; for inter- 
dicting all commerce to the capital of another; and for 
altering fundamentally the form of government eſta- 
| bliſhed by charter, ſecured by acts of its own legiſla- 
ture, and ſolemnly confirmed by the crown; for ex- 
empting the murderers of coloniſts from legal trials, 
and in effect from puniſhment; for erefling 1 in a neigh- 
bouring province, acquired by the joint arms of Great 
Britain and America, a deſpotiſm dangerous to our 
very exiſtence; and for quartering ſoldiers upon the 
coloniſts in time of a profound peace. It has alſo 
been reſolved in parliament, that coloniſts charged 
with committing certain offences ſhall be tranſported 
to England to be tried. 

« But why ſhould we enumerate our injuries in de- 
tail? By one ſtatute it was declared, that parliament 
can of right make laws to bind us in all caſes what- 
ever. What is to defend us againſt ſo enormous, ſo 
unlimited, a power? Not a ſingle perſon who aſſumes 
it is choſen by us, or is ſubject to our controul or in- 
Huence; but, on the contrary, they are all of them 
| -exempt from the operation of ſuch laws; and the Ame- 
rican revenue, if not diverted from the oltenſible pur— 
poſes for which it is raiſed, would actually lighten their 
own burdens in proportion as it increaſes ours. 

& We ſaw the milery to which ſuch deſpotiſm would 
reduce us. We for ten years inceſſantly and ineffec- 
tually beſieged the throne as ſupplicants; we reaſoned, 
we remonſtrated with parliament in the moſt mild and 
decent language; but adminiſtration, ſenhible that we 

ſhould regard theſe meaſures as freemen ought to do, 
ſent over fleets and armies to enforce them. 

„We have purſued every temperate, every reſ- 
peaful, meaſure; we have even proceeded to break 
off all commercial intercourſe with our fellow-ſubjetts 


as our laſt peaceable admonition, that our attachment 
| F 2 to 
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to no nation on earth would ſupplant our attachment 
to liberty: this we flattered ourſelves was the ultimate 
ſtep of the controverſy; but ſubſequent events have 
ſhewn how vain was this hope of finding moderation 
in our enemies! | 

& The lords and commons, in their addreſs in the 
month of February, ſaid, that a rebellion at that time 


actually exiſted in the province of Maſſachuſett's- bay; 


and that thoſe concerned in it had been countenanced 


and encouraged by unlawful combinations and en- 


gagements entered into by his majeſty's ſubjetts in ſe- 
veral of the colonies; and therefore they beſought his 
majeſty that he would take the moſt effettual meaſures 
to enforce due obedience to the laws and authority of 


the ſupreme legiſlature. Soon after, the commercial 


intercourſe of whole colonies with foreign countries 
was cut off by an act of parliament; by another, ſeve- 
ral of them were entirely prohibited from the fiſheries 
in the ſeas near their coaſts, on which they always de- 
pended for their ſubſiſtence; and large reinforcements 
of ſhips and troops were immediately ſent over to Ge- 


neral Gage. 


% Fruitleſs were all the intreaties, arguments, and 
eloquence, of an illuſtrious band of the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed peers and commoners, who nobly and itrenu- 
ouſlly aſſerted the juſtice of our cauſe, to ſtay, or even 


to mitigate, the heedleſs fury with which theſe accumu- 
Jated outrages were hurried on. Equally fruitleſs was 
the interference of the city of London, of Briſtol, and 

of many other reſpettable towns, in our favour.” 
Aiter having reproached parliament, General Gage, 
and the Britiſh government in general, they proceeded 
thus: © We are reduced to the alternative of chooſing 
an unconditional ſubmiſſion to tyranny, or reſiſtance 
by force. The latter is our choice. We have counted 
the coſt of this conteſt, and find nothing ſo dreadful 
as voluntary ſlavery. Honour, juſtice, and humanity, 
forbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedom which we 
| received 
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received from our gallant anceſtors, and which our in- 
nocent poſterity have a right to receive from us. Our 
cauſe is jult; our union is perfect; our internal re- 
ſcurces are great; and, if neceſſary, foreign aſſiſtance 
is undoubtedly attainable. We fight not for glory or 
conqueſt; we exhibit to mankind the remarkable ſpec- 
tacle of people attacked by unprovoked enemies. 
They boaſt of their privileges and civilization, and 
yet proffer no milder conditions than ſervitude or 
death. In our own native land, in defence of the free- 
dom that is our birthright, for the protection of our 
property acquired by the honeſt induſtry of our fore- 
fathers and our own, againſt violence actually offered, 
we have taken uparms; we ſhall lay them down when 
hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe on the part of our aggreſſors, and 
all danger of their being renewed ſhall be removed, 
—and not before.” 

Theſe are ſome of the molt ſtriking paſſages in the 
declaration of congreſs on taking up arms againſt 
Great Britain, dated July 6, 1775. Without enquir- 
ing whether the principles on which it 1s founded are 
right or wrong, the determined ſpirit which it ſhews 
ought to have convinced us, that the conqueſt of Ame- 
rica was an event ſcarcely ever to be expected. In 
every other reſpect an equal ſpirit was ſhewn; and the 
rulers of the Britiſh nation had the mortification to ſee 
thoſe whom they ſtyled rebels and traitors ſucceed in 
negociations in which they themſelves were utterly 
foiled. In the paſſing of the Quebec-bill, miniſtry had 
flattered themlelves that the Canadians would be ſo 
much attached to them on account of reſtoring the 
French laws, that they would very readily join in any 
attempt againſt the coloniſts who had reprobated that 
bill in ſuch ſtrong terms; but in this they found them- 
ſelves deceived. A ſcheme had been formed for Ge- 
neral Carleton, governor of the province, to raiſe an 
army of Canadians wherewith to att againſt the Ame- 
ricans: and, ſo ſanguine were the hopes of adminiſtra- 
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tion in this reſpect, that they had ſent twenty thouſand 
ſtand of arms, and a great quantity of military ſtores, 
to Quebec for the purpoſe. But the people, though 
they did not join the Americans, yet were found im- 
moveable in their purpoſe to ſtand neuter. The Bri— 
tiſh adminiſtration next tried to engage the Indians in 
their cauſe. But, though agents were diſperſed among 
them with large preſents to the chiefs, the greateſt part 
replied, that they did not underſtand the nature of the 


quarrel, nor could they diſtinguiſh whether thoſe who 
dwelt in America or on the other fide of the ocean 


were in fault; but that they were ſurpriſed to ſee Eng- 
liſhmen aſk their aſſiſtance againſt one another; and 
adviſed them to be reconciled, and not to think of ſhed- 
ding the blood of their brethren, To the repreſen- 
tations of congreſs they paid more reſpect. Theſe ſet 
forth, that the Engliſh on the other fide of the ocean 
had taken up arms to enflave not only their country- 


men in America, but the Indians alſo; and, if the lat- 


ter ſhould enable them to overcome the coloniſts, they 
themſelves would ſoon be reduced to a ſtate of flavery 
allo. By arguments of this kind moſt of the ſavages 
were engaged to remain neuter; and thus the coloniſts 
were freed from a dangerous enemy. On this occa- 
ſion the congreſs thought proper to hold a ſolemn 
conference with the different tribes of Indians. The 
ſpeech made by them on the occaſion is curious, but 
too long to be fully inſerted. The following is a ſpe- 
cimen of the European mode of addreſſing theſe 
people: 
„ Brothers, ſachems, and warriors! We, the dele- 
gates from the Twelve United Provinces,-now fitting 
in general congreſs at Philadelphia, ſend their talk to 
you our brothers. 5 

& Brothers and friends, now attend! When our fa- 
thers croſſed the great water, and came oyer to this 
land, the King of England gave them a talk, aſſuring 


them that they and their children ſhould be his chil- 
dren; 
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dren; and that if they would leave their native coun- 
try, and make ſettlements, and live here, and buy and 
ſell, and trade with their brethren beyond the water, 
they ſhould ſtill keep hold of the ſame covenant-chain, 
and enjoy peace; and it was covenanted, that the 
fields, houſes, goods, and poſſeſſions, which our fa- 
thers ſhould acquire, ſhould remain to them as their 
own, and be their children's for ever, and at their ſole 
diſpoſal. 

« Brothers and friends, open a kind ear! We will 
now tell you of the quarrel betwixt the counſellors of 
King George and the inhabitants and colonies of 


America. | 


& Many of his counſellors have perſuaded him to 
break the covenant-chain, and not to ſend us any more 
good taiks, They have prevailed upon him to enter 
into a covenant againſt us; and have torn aſunder, 
and caſt behind their back, the good old covenant 
which their anceſtors and ours entered into, and took 
ſtrong hold of. They now tell us they will put their 
hands into our pocket without aſking, as though it 
were their own; and at their pleaſure they will take 
from us our charters, or written civil conſtitution, 
which we love as our lives; alſo our plantations, our 
houſes, and goods, whenever they pleaſe, without aſk- 
ing our leave. They tell us, that our veſſels may go 
to that or this iſland in the ſea, but to this or that par- 
ticular ifland we ſhall not trade any more; and, in 
caſe of our non-compliance with theſe new orders, they 
hut up our harbours. 

& Brothers, we live on the ſame ground with you; 
the ſame iſland is our common birth-place. We de- 
fire to fit down under the ſame tree of peace with you; 
let us water its roots, and cheriſh the growth, till the 
large leaves and flouriſhing branches ſhall extend to 
the ſetting ſun, and reach the ſkies. If any thing diſ- 
agreeable ſhould ever fall out between us, the Twelve 
United Colonies, and you, the Six Nations, to wound 
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our peace, let us immediately ſeek meaſures for heal- 
ing the breach. From the preſent ſituation of our af- 
fairs, we judge it expedient to kindle up a ſmall fire at 
Albany, where we may hear each other's voice, and 
diſcloſe our minds fully to one another.” 

The other remarkable tranſactions of this congreſs 


were the ultimate refuſal of the conciliatory propoſal 


made by Lord North, of which ſuch ſanguine expec- 
tations had been formed by the Engliſh miniſtry; and 
appointing a generaliſſimo to command their armies, 
which were now very numerous. The perſon choſen 
for this purpoſe was General Waſhington; a man ſo 
univerſally beloved, that he was raifed to ſuch an high 
ſtation by the unanimous voice of congreſs: and his 
ſubſequent conduct ſhewed him cvery way worthy of 
it. Horace Gates and Charles Lee, two Engliſh of- 
ficers of conhdcrable reputation, were allo choſen; 
the former an adjutant-general, the ſecond a major-ge- 
neral. Artemus Ward, Philip Schuyler, and Ifrael 
Putman, were ee nominated major-generals. 
Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David Wooſter, 
William Heath, Joſeph Spencer, John Thomas, John 
Sullivan, and Nathaniel Green, were choſen briga- 
dier-generals at the fame time. 

The ſucceſs which had hitherto attended the Ame- 
ricans in all their mcaſures, now emboldened them to 
think not only of defending themielves, but likewiſe of 
acting offenſively againſt Great Britain. The conqueſt 


of Canada appeared an objett within their reach, and 


one that would be attended with many advantages; 
and, as an invaſion of that province was already facili- 
tated by the taking of Crown Point and Ticonderago, 
it was reſolved if poſſible to penetrate that way into 
Canada, and reduce Quebec during the winter, before 
the fleets and armies, which they were well aſſured 
would fail thither from Britain, ſhould arrive. By 
order of congreſs, therefore, three thouſand men were 


put under the command of Generals Montgomery and 


Schuyler, 
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Schuyler, with orders to proceed to lake Champlain, 
from whence they were to be conveyed in f{lat-bot- 
tomed boats to the mouth of the river Sorel, a branch 
of the great river St. Lawrence, and on which is ſitu- 
ated a fort of the ſame name with the river. On the 
other hand, they were oppoled by General Carleton, 
governor of Canada; an officer of great activity and 
experience in war: who, with a very few troops, had 
hitherto been able to keep in awe the diſaffected peo- 

le of Canada, notwithitanding all the repreſentations 
of the coloniſts. He had now augmented his army by 
a conſiderable number of Indians, and promiſed even 
in his preſent ſituation to make a formidable re ſiſtance. 

As ſoon as General Montgomery arrived at Crown 
Point, he received information that ſeveral armed vel- 
lels were ſtationed at St. John's, a ſtrong fort on the 
Sorel, with a view to prevent his croſſing the lake; on 
which he took poſſeſſion of an iſland that commands 
the mouth of the Sorel, and by which he could pre- 
vent them from entering the lake. In conjunction 
with General Schuyler, he next proceeded to St. 
John's; but, finding that place too ſtrong, he landed 
on a part of the country conſiderably diſtant, and full 
of woods and ſwamps. From thence, however, they 
were driven by a party of indians whom General 
Carleton had employed. 

The provincial army was now obliged to retreat to 
the iſland, of which they at firſt took poſſeſſion; where 
General Schuyler being taken ill, Montgomery was 
left to command alone. His firſt ſtep was to gain over 
the Indians whom General Carleton had employed, 
and this he in a great meaſure accompliſhed; after 
which he determined to lay ſiege to St. ſohn's. In 
this he was facilitated by the reduction of Chamblee, 
a ſmall fort in the neighbourhood, where he found a 
large ſupply of powder. An attempt was made by 
General Carleton to relieve the place; for which pur- 
pole he, with great pains, collected about a thouſand 
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Canadians, while Colonel Maclcan propoſed to raiſe a 
regiment of the Highlanders who had emigrated from 
their own country to America. But while General 
Carleton was on his march with theſe new levies, he 
was attacked by a ſuperior force of provincials, and 
utterly defeated; which being made known to another 
body of Canadians who had joined Colonel Maclcan, 
they abandoned him without ſtriking a blow, and he 
was obliged to retreat to Quebec. 

The defeat of General Carleton was a ſufficient re- 
compence to the Americans for that of Colonel Ethan 
Allen which had happencd a little before. The ſuccels 
which had attended this gentleman againſt Crown 
Point and Ticonderago had emboldened him to make 
a ſimilar attempt on Montreal; but, being attacked by 
the militia of the place, ſupported by a detachment of 
regulars, he was entirely defeated, and taken priſoner. 

General Carleton's defeat, and the delertion of 
Maclean's forces, induced the garrilon of St. John's to 


ſurrender themſelves priſoners of war; and they were 


treated with great humanity. They were in number 
five hundred regulars and two hundred Canadians, 
among whom were many French nobles. General 
Montgomery next took meaſures to prevent the Bri- 
tiſh ſhipping from paſſing down the river from Mont- 
real to Quebec. This he accompliſhed ſo effectually, 
that the whole were taken. The town itſelf was obliged 
to ſurrender at diſcretion: and it was with the utmoſt 
difficulty that General Carleton eſcaped in an open 
boat by the favour of a dark night. 

No obltacle now remained to prevent the Ameri- 
cans from making their way to the capital, except what 
aroſe from he nature of the country; and theſe were 
very conſiderable. Nothing, however, could damp 
the ardour of the provinciats. Notwithitanding it was 
now the middle of November, and the depth of win- 
ter was at hand, Colonel Arnold formed a delign of 


penetrating through woods, moraſſes, and the moſt 
frightfu! 
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frightful ſolitudes, from New England to Canada, by 


a nearer way than that which Montgomery had choſen; 
and this he accompliſhed in fpite of every ciiucuity, 
to the aſtoniſhment of all who ſaw or beard of the at- 
tempt. This deiperate march, however, cannot be 
looked upon as conducive to any good purpoſe. A 
third part of his men under another colonel had avan- 
doned him by the way, under prete::ce of want of pro- 
viſions; the total want of artillery rendered his pre- 
ſence inſignificant before a place ſtrongly fortified; 
and the ſmallneſs of his army rendered it even doubt- 
ful whether he could have taken the town by ſurpriſe. 
The Canadians indeed vere amazed at the exploit, and 
their inclination to revolt from Britain was ſomewhat 
augmented; but none of them as yet took up arms in 
behalf of America. The conſternation into which the 
town of Quebec was throw, proved detrimental ra- 
ther than otherwiſe to the expedition, as it doubled the 
vigilance and activity of the inhabitants to prevent any 
ſurpriſe; and the appearance of common danger united 
all parties, who, before the arrival of Arnoid, were 
contending moſt violently with one another. He was 
therefore obliged to content himſelf with blocking up 
the avenues to the town, in order to diſtreſs the garri- 
ſon for want of proviſions; and even this he was un- 
able to do effectually, by reaſon of the ſmall number 
of his men. Tue matter was not much mended by 
the arrival of General Montgomery. The force he 
had with him, even when united to that of Arnold, 
was too inſignificant to attempt the reduction of a place 
lo ſtrongly fortified, eſpecially with the aſſiſtance only 

of a few mortars and field-ieces. 

Aſter the ſiege had continued through the month of 
December, General Montgomery, conſcious that he 
could accompliſh his end no other way than by ſur— 
priſe, reſolved to make an attempt on the laſt day of 
the year 1775. The method he took at this time was 
perhaps the beſt that human wiſdum could deviie. He 
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advanced by break of day, in the midſt of an heavy 
fall of ſnow, which covered his men from the ſight of 
the enemy. Two real attacks were made by bimſelf 
and Colonel Arnold at the ſame time that two feigned 
attacks were made on two other places, thus to diſtract 
the garriſon, aud make them divide their forces. One 
of the real attacks was made by the people of New 
York, and the other by thoſe of New England under 
Arnold. Their hopes of ſurpriſing the place, hows- 
ever, were defcated by the ſignal for the attack being, 
through ſome miſtake, given too ſoon. General Mont- 
gomery himſelt had the moſt dangerous place, being 
obliged to paſs between the river and ſome high rocks 
on which the Upper Town ſtands; ſo that he was 
forced to make what haſte he could to cloſe with the 
enemy. His fate, however, was now decided. Hav. 
— forced the firſt barrier, a violent diſcharge of 
muſquetry and grape-ſhot from the ſecond killed him, 
his principal otticers, and the moſt of the party he 
commanded; on which thoſe who remained immedi- 
ately retreated. Arnold's party, about ſeven hundred 
in number, were for ſome time more {ueceisful. In 
leſs than an hour they forced the firſt and ſceond bar- 
riers of that quarter againſt which their attack was di- 
rected. Arnold's leg being ſhattered by a muſket-ball 
very early in the engagement, he was carried off to the 
camp; but his place was well ſupplied by the {kiltal 
exertions of the other officers, aud the reſolutiom of 
the men, who, knowing nothing of Montgomery's miſ- 
fortune, puſhed on with unabated ardour, and were 
actually applying ladders to the third barrier, when 
they received a ſudden and irrecoverable check. The 
main force of the garriſon, now relieved from other 
objetts, was turned againſt this bold party of allailants; 
and, whilſt they were already fully occupied in front, 
a large detachment with ſeveral field-pieces poured 
upon their rear, and coinpelled them, after an obſtinate 
reſiſtance for three hours, to lay down their arms. 


The 
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The priſoners were treated with the greateſt humanity 


by the governor, whole {kill and courage during the 


whole conflict merited every eulogium. The that- 
tercd remains of the beſiegers, who were reduced to 
about ſeven hundred, immediately quuted their camp, 
and retired three miles farther from the city, where 
they ſtrengthened their quarters in the beſt manner 
they were able, being apprehenhve of a purſuit from 
the garriſon. The ater, however, though the action 
made them greatly juperior in number, were unfit for 
a ſervice of that nature; and their abie governor, with 
a degree of wildoin and tobriety equal to his intrepi- 
dity and firmneſs, contented himſelf with the advan- 
tage and ſecurity he had gained, without hazarding the 
fate of the province in any raſh adventure, 

Such was the iſſue of this enterprile againſt Ouebec, 
planned by the congreſs, and of the ſucceſs of which 
they had formed the moſt ſanguine expettations. 
Their mortification at its failure was particularly ag. 
gravated by the loſs of Montgomery, whom they 
looked upon as {ſecond only to Wafht:;gton in military 
geiius. This brave but unfortunate officer was a na- 
tive of Ireland, and had ſerved with great applauſe in 
the late war. Ihe excellency of his qualities and diſ- 
polition had procured him an uncommo« ſhare of 
private affection, as bis abilities had of public eſteem. 
Having married a lady and purchaſed an eſtate in New 
York, he was from thence mnduced to conſider himſelf 
as an American, and to devote his taients to the ſer— 
vice of the congreſs, who gave him the rank of briga- 
dier-general. His conduct in the expedition to Ca- 
nada was equally ſpirited anc judicious; and his he- 
roiſm in the laſt ſcene ſhone forth with increaſing luſ- 
tre. His body being ſound the day after the attack, 
was interred with all military and funeral honours by 
General Carleton, who had the magnanimity to ei- 
teem and acknowledge ſuch eminent merit even in an 
enemy, 


While 
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While hollilities were thus carried on with vigour 
in thenorth, the flame of contention was gradually ex- 
tending itſelf in the ſouth. Lord Dunmore, the go— 
vernor of Virginia, was involved in diſputes ſimilar to 
thoſe which had taken place in other colonies. Theſe 
had proceeded ſo far, that the aliembly was diffolved; 
which in this province was attended with a conſequence 
unknown to the reſt. As Virginia contained a great 
number of ſlaves, it was neceſlary that a militia ſhould 


be conſtantly embodied to keep them in awe. During 


the diſſolution of the aſſembly the militia laws expired; 
and the people, after complaining of the danger they 


were in from the negroes, formed a convention, which 


enacted that each county ſhall raiſe a quota for the . 


defence of the province. Dunmore, on this, removed 
the powder from Williamſburg; which created fuch 


diſcontents, that an immediate quarrel would proba- 


bly have enſued, had not the merchants of the town 
undertaken to obtain ſatisfatizon for the injury ſup- 
poſed to be done to the community. This tranquillity, 
however, was ſoon interrupted: the people, alarmed 
by a report that an armed party were on their way 
from the man of war where the powder had been de- 
polited, aſſembled in arms, and determined to oppole 
by force any farther removals. In ſome of the con- 
ferences which paſſed at this time, the governor let fall 
{ome unguarded expreſſions, ſuch as threatening them 
with ſetting up the royal ſtandard, proclaiming liberty 
to the negroes, deſtroying the town of Williamſburg, 
&c. which were afterwards made public, and exagge- 
rated in ſuch a manner as greatly to increaſe the pub- 
lic ferment. 

In this ſtate of confuſion the governor thought it 
neceſſary to fortify his palace with artillery, and pro- 
cure a party of marines to guard it. Lord North's 
conciliatory propoſal arriving alſo about the ſame 
time, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to caule the peo- 
to comply with it. The arguments he uſed were ſuch 
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as muſt do him honour; and, had not matters already 


gone to ſuch a pitch of diſtraction, it is highly proba- 
ble that ſome attention would have been paid to them: 
& The view (he ſaid) in which the colonies ought to 
behold this conciliatory propoſal, was no more than 
an carneſt admonition from Great Britain to relieve 
her wants; that the utmoſt condeſcenſion had been 
uſed in the mode of application; no determinate ſum 
having been fixed, as it was thought more worthy of 
Britiſh generoſity to take what they thought could be 
conveniently ſpared, and likewiſe to leave the mode of 
railing it to themſelves, &c.“ But the clamour and 
diſſatisfattion were now ſo univerſal, that nothing elſe 
could be attended to. The governor had called an 
aſſembly for the purpoſe of laying this conciliatory 
propoſal before them; but it had been little attended 
to. The aſſembly began their ſeſſion by enquiries in- 
to the ſtate of the magazine. It had been broken into 
by ſome of the townimen; for which reaſon ſpring- 
guns had been placed there by the governor, which 
diſcharged themſelves upon the offenders at their en- 
trance: theſe circumſtances, with others of a ſimilar 
kind, raiſed ſuch a violent uproar, that, as ſoon as the 
preliminary buſineſs of the ſeſſion was over, the go- 
vernor retired on-board the Fowey man-of-war, in- 
forming the aſſembly that he durſt no longer truſt 
himſelf on-ſhore. This produced a long courſe of 
diſputation, which ended in a poſitive refuſal of the 
governor to truſt himſelf again in Williamſburg, even 
to give his aſſent to the bills, which could not be 
paſſed without it, though the aſſembly offered to bind 
themſelves for his perſonal ſafety. In his turn he re- 
queſted them to meet him on-board the man of war 
where he then was; but this propoſal was rejected, 
and all further correſpondence containing the leaſt ap- 

pearance of friendſhip was diſcontinued. 
Lord Dunmore, thus deprived of his goverment, 
attemptcd to reduce by force thoſe whom he could no 
longer 
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longer govern. Some of the molt ſtrenuous adherents 
to the Britiſh caule, whom their zeal had rendered ob- 
noxious at home, now repaired to him. He was allo 
joined by numbers of black ſlaves. With theſe, and 
the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh ſhipping, he was for ſome 
time enabled to carry on a kind of predatory war, ſuf- 
ficient to hurt and exaſperate, but not to ſubdue. Al- 
ter ſome inconſiderable attempts on land, proclaiming 
liberty to the ſlaves, and ſetting up the royal ſtandard, 
he took up his reſidence at Norfolk, a maritime town 
of ſome conſequence, where the people were better 
affected to Britain than in moſt other places. A con- 
ſiderable force, however, was collected againſt him; 
and, the natural impetuolity of his temper prompting 


him to act againſt them with more courage than cau- 


tion, he was entirely defeated, and obliged to retire to 
his ſhipping, which was now crowded by the number 
of thoſe who had incurred the reſentment of the pro- 
vinctals. h 


In the mean time a ſcheme of the utmoſt magnitude 


and importance was formed by one Mr. Conolly, a 
Pennſylvanian, of an intrepid and aſpiring diſpoſition, 
and attached to the cauſe of Britain. The firſt ſtep of 
this plan was to enter into a league with the Ohio In. 
dians. This he communicated to Lord Dunmore, and 
it received his approbation; upon which Conolly ſet 
out, and actually ſucceeded in his deſign. On his re- 
turn, he was diſpatched to General Gage, from whom 
he received a colonel's commiſſion, and ſet out in order 
to accompliſh the remainder of his ſcheme. The plan 
in general was, that he ſhould return to the Ohio, 
where, by the aſſiſtance of the Britiſh and Indians in 


thele parts, he was to penetrate through the back ſet- 


tlements into Virginia, and join Lord Dunmore at 
Alexandria; but by an accident very naturally to be 
expected, he was diſcovered, taken priſoner, and 

thrown into a dungeon. 
After the retreat of Lord Dunmore from Norfolk, 
that place was taken poſſeſſion of by the provincials, 
who 
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ho treated the royaliſts that had remained there with 
great cruelty; at the ſame time that they greatly dif. 
treſſed thoſe on-board Lord Dunmore's fleet by refuſ- 
ing to ſupply them with any neceſſaries. Nor was this 
all: the vicinity of the ſhipping was ſo great, as to af- 
ford the riflemen an opportunity of aiming at the peo- 

le on-board, and exerciling the cruel occupation of 
1 them, in which they did not fail every day to 
employ themſelves. Theſe proceedings ab laſt drew 
a remonſtrance from his lordſhip; in which he inſiſted, 
that the fleet ſhould be furniſhed with neceſſaries, and 
that the ſoldiers ſhould deſiſt from the cruel diverſion 
above-mentioned; but, both theſe requeſts being de- 
nied, a relolution was taken to ſet fire to the town. 
After giving the inhahitants a proper warning, a party 
landed, under cover of a man of war, and ſet fire to 
that part which lay neareſt the ſhore; but the flames 
were obſerved at the ſame time, to break forth in every 
other quarter, and the whole town was reduced to aſhes. 
This univerſal deſtruction, by which a loſs of more 
than 300,000]. was incurred, is ſaid to have been oc- 
caſioned by order of the congreſs itſelf, that the roy- 
aliſts might find no refuge there for the future. 

In the ſouthern colonics of Carolina, the governors 
were expelled, and obliged to take refuge on-board the 
men of war, as Lord Dunmore had been: among others, 
Mr. Martin, governor of North Carolina, was ex- 
pelled, on a charge of attempting to raiſe the back ſet- 
tlers, conliſting chiefly of Scots Highlanders, againſt 
the colony. Having ſecured themſelves againſt any 
attempts from theſe enemies, they proceeded to regu- 


late their internal concerns in the ſame manner as the 


reſt of the colonies; and, by the end of the year 1775) 
Britain beheld the whole of America united againſt her 
in the moſt determined oppoſition. Her vaſt poſiel- 
ſions of that tract of land, ſince known by the name of 
the Thirteen United States, were now reduced to the 
ſingle town of Boſton; in which her forces were be— 
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ſieged by an enemy with whom they were apparently 
not able to cope, and by whom they muſt of courſe 


expect in a very ſhort time to be expelled. The ſitua- 


tion of the inhabitants of Boſton, indeed, was peculiarly 
unhappy. After having failed in their attempts to 
leave the town, General Gage had conſented to allow 
them to retire with their effects; but afterwards, for 
what reaſon does not well appear, he refuſed to fulfil 
his promiſe. When he reſigned his place to General 
Howe, in October 1775, the latter, apprehenſive that 
they might give intelligence of the ſituation of the 
Britiſh troops, ſtrictly prohibited every perſon from 
leaving the place, under pain of military execution. 
Thus matters continued till the month of March, 


1776, when the town was evacuated. 


On the ſecond of that month, General Waſhington 


opened a battery on the welt fide of the town, from 
whence it was bombarded with a heavy fire of cannon 
at the ſame time; and three days after it was attacked 
by another battery from the eaitern ſhore. This ter- 
rible attack continued for fourteen days without inter- 
miſſion; when General Howe, finding the place no 
longer tenable, determined if poſſible to drive the 
enemy from their works. Preparations were there- 
fore made for a moſt vigorous attack on a hill called 
Dorcheſter Neck, which the Americans had fortified 
in ſuch a manner as would in all probability have ren- 
dered the enterprize next to deſperate. No difli— 
culties, however, were ſufficient to daunt the ſpirit of 
the general; and every thing was in readineſs, when 
a ſudden ſtorm prevented this intended exertion of 
Britiſh valour. Next day, upon a more cloſe inſpec- 
tion of the works they were to attack, it was thought 
adviſable to deſiſt from the enterprize altogether. The 
fortifications were very ltrong, and extremely well 
provided with artillery: and, beſides other implements 
of deſtrutiion, upwards of one hundred hogſheads of 
tones were provided to roll down upon the enemy as 

they 
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they came up; which, as the aſcent was extremely 
ſtcep, mult have done prodigious execution. 
Nothing, thereſore, now remained, but to think of 
a retreat; and even this was attended with the utmoit 
difficulty and danger. The Americans, knowing that 
it was in the power of the Britiſh general to reduce the 
town to aſhes, which could not have been repaired in 
many years, did not think proper to give the leaſt mo- 
leſtation; and, for the ſpace of a fortnight, the troops 
were employed in the evacuation of the place, from 
whence they carried along with them two thouſand of 
the inhabitants, who durſt not ſtay on account of their 
attachment to the Britiſh cauſe. From Boſton they 
failed to Halifax; but all their vigilance could not 
prevent a number of valuable ſhips from falling into 
the hands of the enemy. A conſiderable quantity of 
cannon and ammunition had alſo been left at Bunker's- 
hill and Boſton Neck; and, in the town, an immenſe 
variety of goods, principally woullen and linen, of 
which the provincials ſtood very much in need. The 
eſtates of thoſe who fled to Halifax were confiſcated; 


. as alſo thoſe who were attached to government, and 


had remained in the town. As an attack was expected 
as ſoon as the Britiſh forces ſhould arrive, every me- 
thod was employed to render the fortifications, al- 
ready very ſtrong, impregnable. For this purpoſe 
ſome foreign engineers were employed, who had be- 
fore arrived at Boſton; and ſo eager were people of 
all ranks to accompliſh this buſineſs, that every able- 
bodied man in the place, without diſtinction of rank, 
fet apart two days in the week to complete it the 
looner. | 

During thefe proceedings on the other ſide of the 
Atlantic, no little agitation prevailed in the mother 
country. The public opinion began to be very much 
divided on the expediency and final effetts of coercive 
meaſures, againſt which a loud clamour was raiſed not 
only by the friends of the oppoſition, but by ſeveral 
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mercantile bodies, whoſe private intereſts are not ea: 


ſily reconciled with the juſtice or neceſſity of any war. 


The city of London in particular, impeiled by faction 
as well as by apprehenſions of a decline of trade, had, 
in the latter end of February, petitioned parlament 
againſt the bills relating to America; and in the be- 
ginning of April preſented a remonſt rance to the throne 
on the ſame ſubject, which being clieity drawn up by 
the ſuggeſtions of Mr. Wilkes, then lord mayor, ſur— 
paſſed all the former remonſtrances, however diſreſ- 
pectful, in the infolence of the language, and the ten- 
dency of the ſentiments it conveyed. The king, in 
his anſwer, expreſſed the utmoſt aſtoniſhment to lind 
any ot his ſubjects capable of encouraging the rebel- 
lious diſpoſition which exiſted in the colonies. In a 
few days after, Mr. Wilkes received a letter from the 
lord chamberlain, acquaiuting him, as chief magiltrate 
of the city of London, that his majeily would not, in 
future, receive on the throne any addreſs, remonſ- 
trance, or petition, of the lord mayor and aldermen, 
but in their corporate capacity. Mr. Wilkes laid this 
letter, as well as his majeſty's anſwer to the remonſ- 
trance, before the midſummer meeting of the citizens 
for the elcttion of their annual officers; and ſeveral re- 
ſolutions were then propoſed and agreed to, in one of 
which it was declared, that the adviſers of ſuch a meſ- 
rage were enemięs to the right of the ſubjett to petition 
the throne; and that the advice was calculated to in- 
tercept the complaints of the people to their ſovereign, 
to prevent a redreſs of grievances, and alienate the 
minds of Engliſhmen from the Hanoverian ſucceſſion. 
Another remonſtrance was allo concurred in, equal- 
ling the laiz one in its molt obnoxious parts, and deſir- 
ing his majeſ;y to conſider, © what ihe ſituation of his 
people here mit be, who had nothing now to expect 
from America, but gazettes of blood, and mutual liſts 
of their daugbtered fellow-lubyc &s.” It was farther 


reſolved, 6 that this addreſs ſhould not be preſcnted, 
unleſs 
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unleſs it was received htting on the throne;” but the 
king, by whole order the ſheriffs were ford that 1t 
was lis majeſty's pleaſure to receive it at the levee, 
being told of the reſolution of the common-hall, re- 
plied, „I ain ready io receive addreſſes and petitions; 
but 1 am the judge where.” 

It had been repreſeuted as very probable, during the 
laſt ſelhon-of parliament, that the bi! for depriving the 
people of New England of the benefits of the New- 
foundiand tileries, would redound greatly to the 1n- 
terelt of Great Britain, by throwing into her hands 
alone the profits which were formerly divided with the 
colonies. This expettation, however, proved totally 
void of foundation. The number of ſhips fitted out 
that year was ſcarcely greater than uſual, The con- 
grels had allo probibited chem from being ſupplied 
with pre vitions; fo that not only thoſe on-board the 
ſhips, but even the inhabitants on the iſland of New- 
foundl.nd itſelf, were in danger of periſhing. Many 
of the ſhips were therefore obliged to go in queſt of 
proviſions, inſtead of proſecuting the buſineſs on which 
they came. On the whole, therefore, inſtead of any 
increaſe, the profits of the fiſhery ſuffered this year a 
diminution of near 300, oool. Along with this, fome 
natural cauſes co-operated, which, by the more ſuper- 


ſinous, were conhdcred as the effects of divine wrath. 


A moit violent and uncommon ſtorm took place in 
theic latitudes during tie hſhing ſeaſon. The ſea role 
full ihirty feet above its ordinary level; and that with 
ſuch rapidity; tnat no time was allowed for avoiding 1ts 
fury. Upwaids of ſeven hundred fiſhing boats periſhed, 
with all te people in them; and ſome ſhips foundered, 
with their whoie crews. Nor was the levaſtaring 
much leis on ſliore, as the waters broke in upon the 


land, occaſioning valt lols and dcelfruction. 


As the recruiting fervice in England proved very 
unfavourable, a treaty was entered into with the Land- 
g7aviate of Heſſe Caſſel and the Duke of Brunſwick, 

for 
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for a body of troops to be furniſhed from their domi- 
nions for ſervice in America, and ſeveral regiments. 
from Hanover were ſent to garriſon Gibraltar and 
Port- Mahon, whilſt the Britiſh troops which had been 
employed in thoſe places were ſent to America. The 
yearly expence of maintaining theſe troops was com- 
puted at a million and a half. The houſe of com- 
mons voted twenty-eight thouſand ſeamen, including 
fix thouſand ſix hundred and ſixty-five marines, for 
the ſervice of the year 1776, and fiſty-five thouſand 
men for the land ſervice. 'The Duke of Grafton, under 
whoſe adminiſtration the contention with America was 
renewed, reſigned the privy ſeal, which was com- 
mitted to the Earl of Dartmouth; Lord George Ger- 
maine was appointed to the American department in 
the room of the Earl of Dartmouth, and Lord Wey- 
mouth became ſecretary of ſtate for the ſouthern de- 
partment. The land-tax was raiſed to ſour ſhillings 
in the pound, and not long after the commencement 
of the ſeſſion, a bill paſſed both houlcs, totally prohi- 
biting all trade with the Americans. It allo enabled 
the crown to appoint commiſſioners, who ſhould be 
enabled to grant pardons to individuals, and to cauſe 
the reſtrictions in the bill to be taken off from any 
town or diſtri& that ſhould return to its obedience, 
In the debates produced by the taking foreign troops 
into Britiſh pay, it was obſerved, that neither the glo- 
rious campaign of 1704, which ſaved the German em- 
Ire, and broke and ruined that military, force which 
bad been for half a century the ſcourge and terror of 
Europe, nor that of 1760, which gave us the vaſt con- 
tinent of North America, had in any degree equalled 
the expence of the campaign of Boſton in 1775. It 
was proved by various calculations, that the mainte- 
nance of thoſe troops, diſgraced and half-ſtarved as they 
were, had not colt the nation much leſs than a hundred 
pounds a man in a period ſhort of a year. ? 
Fifty thouſand effective men were now to be em- 
ployed iv America, a force ſuperior to any which had 
| ever 
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ever ated in the new world. A large body of theſe 
troops was in Canada under General Carleton; Gene- 


ral Howe with the main army was to attack New York, 


and General Clinton at the head of another body was 
to make an attempt on South Carolina; a fleet of 
ſhips under Sir Peter Parker tranſported the latter ar- 
my. - In the opinion of the miniſtry and the majority 
of both houſes, no alternative ſeemed to be left be- 
tween abſolute conquelt and unconditional ſubmiſſion. 
Early in the year 1776, a ſquadron of five frigates 
were ſent out by congreſs, under the command of one 
Hopkins, who proceeded to the Bahama iſlands, and 
attacking Providence, which is the moſt conſiderable, 
they plundered it of artillery and naval ſtores; but the 
powder on the iſland had been conveyed away. The 
governor was made priſoner, and in the return of thoſe 
ſhips they took many prizes. The Glaſgow frigate 
and a tender in her company were met by them; the 
former eſcaped after a ſharp engagement, but the latter 

was taken. 5 
Sir Peter Parker's ſquadron conſiſted of the Briſ- 
tol and Experiment, of fifty guns each; the Active, 
Solebay, Atteon, and Syren, frigates, of twenty-eight 
guns each; the Sphynx of twenty, an hired armed 
ſhip of twenty-two, a ſmall ſloop of war, an armed 
ſchooner, and the Thunder bomb-ketch. Theſe ſhips, 
with the land- forces on-board, ſailed from Boſton, 
The two large ſhips paſſed over the bar which runs 
acroſs the harbour of Charleſtown with great difficulty 
the beginning of June: a fort which commands the 
paſſage to Charleſtown, which city hes ſix miles far- 
ther to the weſtward, was firſt to be attacked; for 
which purpoſe the troops were landed at Long iſland, 
which lies more to the eaſtward of Sullivan's, from 
which it is ſeparated only by ſome ſhoals which are 
paſſable at low.water. Some American troops were 
entrenched on the oppoſite ſide of this narrow, and 
General. Lee was at the head of a conſiderable body 
| of 
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of troops on the continent. Such impediments oc- 
curred to beginning the operations, that the fort was 
not attacked until the end of the month, when the in- 
tenſe heat of the weather rendered the ſervice uncom- 
monly ſevere. 
About eleven o'clock on the 28th of June, the 
Tbunder- bomb began the attack by throwing ſhells at 
the fort; the Briſtol, Experiment, Active, and Solebay; 
brought up directiy againſt the fort, and began a fu— 
rious cannonading. The Acteon, by the unſkilful- 
neſs of the pilot, ran aſhore; and, it being found im- 
poſſible to get her off, the was ſet on fire and entirely 
conſumed. Meanwhile the fort was defended with 
fuch undaunted bravery as the tremendous thunder 
from the ſhips could not appal. Its fire was ſo ſteady 
and well directed, that a dreadful ſlaughter was made 
of the crews, and the ſhips were miſerably ſhattered. 
Never did Britiſh valour ſhine more conſpicuoully, 
never d:d our marine, in any engagement, experience 
a rougher encounter. Captain Morris, of the Briſtol, 
after having received many wounds, notwithſtanding 
which he firmly maintained his ſtation, was at length 
killed. Captain Scott, of the Experiment, had an arm 
ſhot away, of which wound he with difficulty reco— 
vered. Whilſt this fierce action continued, the troops 
remained inactive on Long Iſland, and from ſome 
motive, which has never been explained, made no at- 
tempt to drive the enemy from their entrenchments, 
and attack the fort on the land fide, although the en- 
gagement with the {hips and fort continued until the 
darkneſs of the night obliged the combatants to deſiſt. 
At ten o'clock in the evening, Sir Peter Parker with- 
drew his ſhattered veſſels from the ſcene of action, and 
with great difficulty repaſſed the bar. On-board the 
Briſtol, one hundred and eleven were killed, the Ex- 
periment loft ſeventy- nine. Thus ended the unfortu— 
nate attempt upon Charleſtown. 

The force which was now directed againſt America, 


inſtead of intimidating the revolted provinces, ſerved 
only 
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only to fix them more firmly in their union; and on 
the 4th of July 1776, the Thirteen United Colonzes de- 
clared themſelves free and independent ſtates, adjured 
all allegiance to the Britiſh crown, and renounced all 
olitical connection with this country. Previouſly to 
publiſhing this celebrated declaration, a circular let- 
ter had been ſent through each colony, ſtating the rea- 
ſons for it; and, ſuch was the animolity now every 
where prevailing againſt Great Britain, that it met with 
univerſal approbation, except in the province of Ma- 
ryland alone; it was not long, however, before the 
people of that colony, finding themſelves Jeft in a very 
dangerous minority, thought proper to accede to the 
meaſures of the reſt. The declarayon itſelf was much 
in the uſual ſtyle, ſtating a long liſt of grievances, for 
which redreſs had been often aſked in vain; and, for 
theſe reaſons, they determined on a final ſeparation; 
to hold the people of Britain, as the reſt of mankind, 
enemies in war, in peace friends.” | 
After thus pubiicly throwing off all allegiance an 
hope of reconciliation, the coloniſts ſoon found that 
an exertion of all their ſtrength was required in order 


to ſupport their pretenſions. Their arms, indeed, had 


not, during this ſeaſon, been attended with ſucceſs in 
Canada. Reinforcements had been promiſed to Ge- 
neral Arnold, who {till continued the blockade of 
Quebec; but they did not arrive in time to ſecond 
his operations. Being ſenſible, however, that he muſk 
either deſiſt from the enterprize, or fintſh it ſucceſs- 
fully, he re-commenced in form, attempting to burn 
the ſhipping, and even to ſtorm the town itſelf, He 
was unſucceſsful, however, by reaſon of the ſmallneſs 
of his force; but he ſucceeded lo far as to burn a num- 
ber of houſes in the ſuburbs, and the garriſon were 
obliged to pull down the remainder in order to pre- 
vent the fire from ſpreading. 

As the provincials, though unable to reduce the 
town, kept the garriſon in continual alarms, and ina 
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very diſagreeable ſituation, ſome of the nobility col- 
lected themſelves into a body, under the command of 
one Mr. Beaujeu, in order to relieve their capital; 
but they were met on their march by the provincials, 
and ſo entirely defeated, that they were never after- 


wards able to attempt any thing, The Americans, 


however, had but little reaſon to plume themſelves on 
this ſucceſs. Their want of artillery at laſt convinc- 
ed them, that it was impratticable in their ſituation to 
reduce a place ſo ſtrongly fortified: the ſmall-pox at 
the ſame time made its appearance 1n their camp, and 
carried off great numbers; intimidating the reſt to ſuch 
a degree, that they deſerted in crowds. To add to 
their misfortunes, the Britiſh reinforcements unex- 
pectedly appeared, and the ſhips made their way through 
the ice with ſuch celerity, that the one part of their 
army was ſeparated from the other; and General 
Carleton, ſallying out as ſoon as the reinforcement was 
landed, obliged them to fly with the utmolt precipita- 
tion, leaving behind them all their cannon and military 
ſtares; at the ſame time that their ſhipping was entire- 
ly captured by veſlels ſent up the river for that pur- 
poſe. General Carleton now gave a ſignal inſtance of 
his humanity: being well apprized that many of the 
provincials had not been able to accompany the reſt 
In their retreat, and that they were concealed in woods, 


&c. ina very deplorable ſituation, he generouſly iſſued 


a proclamation, ordering proper perſons to ſeek them 
out, and give them relief at the public expence; at the 
ſame time, leſt, through fear of being made priſoners, 
they ſhould refuſe theſe offers of humanity, he promi- 
ſed, that, as ſoon as their ſituation enabled them, they 
ſhould be at liberty to depart to their reſpective 
homes. | 

The Britiſh general, now freed from any danger of 
an attack, was ſoon enabled to act offenſively againſt 
the provincials, by the arrival of the forces deſtined 
for that purpoſe from Britain. By theſe, he was put 
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at the head of 12,000 regular troops, among whom 
were thoſe of Brunſwick. With this force he in- 
ſtantly ſet out to the Three Rivers, where he expected 
that Arnold would have made a ſtand; but he had fled 
to Sorel, a place one hundred and fifty miles diſtant 
from Quebec, where he was at laſt met by the rein- 
forcements ordered by congreſs. The town of Trois 
Rivieres, or Three Rivers, is ſituated on the north 
ſide of St. Laurence, and takes its name from the vi- 
cinity of one of the branches of a large river, whoſe 
waters are diſcharged through three mouths into that 
great reſervoir. | 

Before any of the larger bodies were put in motion, 
an expedition was undertaken by Captain Forſter, at 
the head of a {mall party of regulars and ſome In- 
dians, againſt a place called the Cedars, about thirty 
miles to the weſtward of Montreal, on the river St. 
Laurence. This fort, though naturally ſtrong, and 
defended by four hundred provincials, did not long 
reſiſt Captain Forſter's ſpirited attack. A heavy fire 
of muſketry having been continued for a few hours, 
the garriſon ſurrendered on condition of having their 
lives preſerved from the uſual ferocity of the Indians. 
A detachment of the latter had alſo taken priſoners 
another party of the provincials, who were marching 
from Montreal to the relief of the Cedars, and whole 
lives were ſpared through the reſolute and concilia- 
ting interpoſition of Captain Forſter, This brave of- 
ficer advanced next day to Vaudreuil, about ſix miles 
northward of the Cedars, whence Arnold at the head 
of ſeven hundred men made an attempt to diſlodge 
him, but was obliged to return to St. Ann's on the 
iſland of Montreal. Captain Forſter not having yet 
received any intelligence of General Carlton's arrival 
at Trois Rivieres, and finding himſelf much incum- 
bered by the number of his priſoners, judged it expe- 
dient to releaſe them in conſequence of an agreement 


| ſigned by Arnold to return an equal number of the 
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king's troops of the ſame rank within the ſpace of two 
months, and to ſend four captains to Quebec as bol- 
tages for the performance of the articles. This car- 
tel was afterwards broken by congreſs, who alleged 
that Captain Forſter had conducted himſelf towards 
the priſoners taken at the Cedars in a cruel and inhu- 
man manner, What little foundation there was for 
ſuch a diſhonourable pretence, to palliate a flagrant 
breach of faith, will beſt appear from the teſtimony of 
one of the hoſtages. „ am ſurpriſed,” ſaid Captain 
Sullivan in a letter to his brother then a major gene- 
ral in the American ſervice, to hear that the congrels, 
inſtead of redeeming us according to the cartel, have 
not only reſuted to do it, but have demanded Captain 
Forſter to be delivered up to anſwer his condutt in 
what they are pleaſed to term the maſſacre of the Ce- 
dars. I would fain flatter myſelf that the congrels 
would never have thought of ſuch unheard-of proceed- 
ings, had they not had a falſe repreſentation of the 
matter. I do not think that I am under any reſtraint 
when I fay, and call that God who muſt judge of all 
things to witneſs, that not a man living could have 
uſed more humanity than Captain Forſter did after the 
lurrender of the party 1 belonged to; and whoever 
lays to the contrary, let his ſtation in life be what it 
will, he is an enemy to peace, and a fallacious diftur- 
ber of mankind. What reaſon they can give for not 
redeeming us I cannot conceive: if they are wrongly 
informed that the affair of the Cedars was a maſlacre, 
why do not they rather fulfil the cartel than let their 
hoſtages remain in the hands of a mercileſs enemy? 
or do they regard their troops only while the heavens 
make them victorious? | 

In the mean time the diviſions of the Britiſh and 
the Brunſwick forces were advancing with all pratti- 
cable diſpatch. A conſiderable body under the com- 
mand of Brigadier-general Frazer had already taken 
their ſtation at Trois Rivieres: another under that of 
| Brigadicr- 
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Brigadier-gencral Neſbitlay near them on-board ſome 
tran{ports: and a third, more numerous than either of 
the former, along with the Generals Carleton, Bur- 
goyne, Philips, and the German commander Reideſel, 
were on the way from Quebec. At this junQture, the 
Americans, who had retreated as far as the river Sor- 
rel, about fifty miles from Trois Rivieres, and had 
there been joined by ſome ſuccours, formed a very 
daring ſcheme for the ſurpriſe of the troops under Ge- 
neral Frazer, with little probability, it mult be owned, 
of ſucceſs, but deriving courage even from deſpair. 
The conduct of this emerprize was committed to Ma- 
jor-general Thomplon, who embarking at Sorrel with 
two thouland men, and coaſting along the ſouth ſide 
of what is called the Lake St. Peter, arrived at Nico- 
let, whence they fell down the river by night, and 
paſſed to the other fide, with the hope of being able 
to make a {udden attack before day-break. But Fra- 
zer having received intelligence of their approach, im- 
mediately landed a body of troops and ſome field- 
pieces, and prepared to receive them. Nelbit, at the 
lame time, poſted his detachment in their rear. After 
a furious but ineſfectual onfet, their only refource was 
flight. Neſbit's corps kept the river fide to prevent 
their eſcape to the boats; while Frazer's, in purſuit, 
galled them ſeverely with their light artillery, Be- 
tween both, they were driven for {ome miles through 
a deep ſwamp, which they traverſed with inconceiv- 
able toil, and in conſtant danger. The Britiſh troops 
at length grew tired of the purſuit, and the woods af- 
torded the exhauſted enemy a wiſhed-for ſhelter. The 
firſt and ſecond in command, with about two hundred 
Others, were taken priſoners. 

This was the lait appearance of vigour ſhewn by 
the provincials in Canada. General Carleton having 
arrived next day (June g) at Trois Rivieres, the 

whole army puſhed forward by land and water with 
great expedition, When the fleet arrived at Sorrel, 
they 
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they found the enemy had abandoned that place ſome 
hours before, diſmantled the batteries which they had 
erected to defend the entrance into that river, and 
had carried off their artillery and ſtores. A ſtrong 
column was here landed under the command of Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, with orders to advance along the Sor- 
rel to St. John's, while the remainder of the army and 
fleet failed up the river to Longueil, the place of paſ- 


ſage from the iſland of Montreal to La Prairie on the 


continent. Here they difcovered that the enemy had 
abandoned the city and iſland of Montreal on the pre- 
ceding evening. The army was immediately landed 
on the continent, and marching by La Prairie, croſſed 
the peninſula formed by the St. Lawrence and the 
Sorrel, in order to join General Burgoyne at St. 
John's, where they expected that a ſtrong reſiſtance 
would be made. That general, having purſued his 
march. without intermiſſion, arrived at St. John's on 
the evening of the eighteenth, but found the buildings 
in flames, and nearly every thing deſtroyed that could 


not be carried off. The provincials atted in the ſame 


manner at Chamblee, and burned ſuch veſſels as they 
were not able to drag up the rapids in their way to Lake 
Champlain, where they directly embarked for Crown 
Point. Thus was the province of Canada entirely 
evacuated by the Americans; whole loſs in their re- 
treat from Quebec was not calculated at leſs than one 


thouſand men. General Sullivan, however, who con- 


dutted this retreat after the affair of General Thom- 
fon, was acknowledged to have had great merit in 
what he did, and received the thanks of the congreſs 
accordingly. | 

This bad ſucceſs in the north was ſomewhat com- 
penſated by what happened in the ſouthern colonies. 
We have formerly taken notice that Mr. Martin, go- 


vernor of North Carolina, had been obliged to leave 


2 


his province and take refuge on- board a man of war. 


Notwithſtanding this, he did not deſpair of reducing 
| it 
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it again to obedience. For this purpoſe he applied to 
the Regulators, a daring ſet of banditti, who lived in 
a kind of independent ſtate; and, though conſidered 
by government as rebels, yet had never been moleſt- 
ed, on account of their numbers and known ſkill in 
the uſe of fire-arms. To the chiefs of theſe people 
commiſſions were ſent, in order to raiſe ſome regiments; 
and Colonel Macdonald, a brave and enterpriſing of- 
ficer, was appointed to command them. In the month 
of February he eretted the king's ſtandard, iſſued pro- 
clamations, &c. and collected ſome forces, expecting 
to be ſoon joined by a body of regular troops, who 
were known to be ſhipped from Great Britain to att 
againſt the ſouthern colonies, The Americans, ſenſi- 
ble of their danger, diſpatched immediately what forces 
they had to att againſt the royaliſts, at the ſame time 
that they diligently exerted themſelves to ſupport theſe 
with ſuitable reinforcements. Their preſent force was 
commanded by General Moore, whoſe numbers were 
inferior to Macdonald; for which reaſon the latter 
ſummoned him to join the king's ſtandard, under pain 
of being treated as a rebel. But Moore, being well 
provided with cannon, and conſcious that nothing 
could be attempted againſt him, returned the compli- 
ment, by acquainting Colonel Macdonald, that if he 
and his party would lay down their arms, and ſubſcribe 
an oath of fidelity to congreſs, they ſhould be treated 
as friends; but, if they perſiſted in an undertaking for 
which it was evident they had not ſufficient ſtrength, 
they could not but expect the ſevereſt treatment. In 
a ſew days, General Moore found himſelf at the head 
of eight thouſand men, by reaſon of the continual ſup- 
plies which daily arrived from all parts. The royal 
party amounted only to two thouſand, and they were 
deſtitute of artillery, which prevented them from at- 
tacking the enemy while they had the advantage of 
numbers. 'They were now, therefore, obliged to have 
recourſe to a deſperate exertiom of perſonal valour; 
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by dint of which, they effected a retreat for eighty 


miles, to Moor's Creek, within ſixteen miles of Wil- 


mington. Could they have gained this place, they ex- 
peacd to have been joined by Governor Martin and 


General Clinton, who had lately arrived with a conſi- 


derablc reinforcement. But Moore, with his army, 
purſued them ſo cloſe, that they were obliged to at- 
tempt the paſſage of the creek itlelf, though a conſider- 
able body of the enemy, under the command of Colo- 
nel Coſwell, in fortifications well planted with cannon, 
was polted-on the other ſide. On attempting the 
creek, it was found not to be fordable. They were 
obliged, therefore, to croſs over a wooden bridge, 
which the provincials had not time to deſtroy entirely. 
They bad, however, by pulling up part of the planks, 
and greaſing the remainder in order to render them 
ſlippery, made the paſſage ſo difficult, that the royaliſts 
could not attempt it. In this ſituation they were, on 
the 27th of February, attacked by Moore, with his 
ſuperior army, and totally defeated, with the loſs of 


' - their general, and moſt of their leaders, as well as the 


beſt and braveſt of their men. 

Thus was the power of the provincials eſtabliſhed 
in North Carolina, Nor were they leſs ſucceſsful in 
the province of Virginia; where Lord Dunmore, 
having long continued an uſeleſs predatory war, was 
at laſt driven from every creek and road in the pro- 
yince. The people he had on-board were diſtreſſed to 
the higheſt degree, by confinement in ſmall veſſels. 
The heat of the ſeaſon, and the numbers crowded to- 
gether, produced a peſtilential fever, which made a great 
havock, eſpecially among the blacks. At laſt, finding 
themſelves in the utmoſt hazard of periſhing by fa- 
mine as well as diſeaſe, they ſet fire to the leaſt valu- 
able of their veſſels, preſerving only about fifty for 
themſelves, in which they bade adieu to Virginia, ſome 
ſailing to Florida, ſome to Bermuda, and the reſt to 
the Welt-Indics. - - ann 
| The 
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The time was now come, when the fortitude and 
patience of the Americans were to undergo a ſevere 
trial. Hitherto they had been, on the whole, ſucceſs— 
ſul in their operations: but now they were doomed to 
experience misfortune, miſery, and diſgrace; the ene- 
my over-running their country, and their own armies 
not able to face them in the fieid. The province of 
New York, as being the moſt central colony, and 
moſt acceflible by ſea, was pitched upon for the object 
of the main attack. The force ſent againſt it conkiit- 
ed of ſix ſhips of the line, thirty frigates, beſides other 
armed veſſels, and a vaſt number of tranſports. The 
fleet was commanded by Lord Howe, and the land- 
forces by his brother, General Howe, who was now 
at Halifax. The latter, however, a conſiderable time 
before his brother arrived, had ſet ſail from Halifax, 
and lay before New York, but without attempting to 
commence hoſtilities until he ſhould be joined by his 
brother. The Americans had fortified New York, 
and the adjacent iſlands; in an extraordinary manner. 
General Howe landed his troops on Staten Ifland, 
where he was ſoon joined by a number of the inhabi- 
tants. About the middle of July, Lord Howe arri- 
ved with the grand armament; and, being one of the 
commiſſioners appointed to receive the ſubmiſſion of 
the coloniſts, he publiſhed a circular letter to this pur- 
| Pole, to the ſeveral governors who had lately been ex- 
pelled from their provinces, defiring them to make 
the extent of his commiſſion, and the powers he vas 
inveſted with by parliament, as publc as poſl. bie. 
Here, however, congreſs ſaved him trouble, by order- 
ing his letter and declaration to be publiſhed in all tie 
newſpapers, that every one, as they ſaid. m:ght ſce te 
inſidiouſneſs of the Britiſh miniſtry, and hat they head 
nothing to truſt to beſides the exertion oi then Own 
valour. | 

Lord Howe next ſent a letter to General We HHing- 
ton; but, as it was directed “ To George Walhing- 
Vor. VII. No. 123. K | ton, 
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ton, Eſq.” the general refuſed to receive it, as not be- 
ing directed in the ſtyle ſuitable to his ſtation. To 
obviate this objection, Adjutant- general Paterſon was 
{ent with another letter, directed“ To George Waſh- 


ington, &c. &c,” But, though a very polite recep- 


tion was given to the bearer, General Waſhington ut- 


terly reluled the letter; nor could any explanation ot 


the adjutant induce EA to open it. The only inte- 
reſting part of the converſation, was that relating to 


the power of the commiſſioners, of which Lord Howe 


was one. The adjutant told him, that theſe powers 
were very extenſive; that the commiſſioners were de- 
termined to exert themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to 
bring about a reconcil:ation; and that he hoped the 
gencral would conſider this viſit as a ſtep towards it. 
General Waſhington replied, that it did not appcar 
that theſe powers conſiſted in any thing elſe than grant- 
ing pardons; and, as America had committed no of. 
fence, ſhe aſked no forgiveneſs, and was only defend- 
ing her unqueſtionable rigbts. 

The deciſion of every thing being now by conſent 
of both parties leſt to the ſword, no time was loſt, but 


| hoſtilities "commenced as ſoon as the Britiſh troops 


could be collected. This, however, was not done 
before the month of Auguſt; when they landed on 
Long Ifland, oppoſite to the ſhore of Staten Iſland. 
General Putnam, with a large body of troops, lay en- 
camped and ftrongly fortified on a peninſula on the 
oppolite, hore, with, a range of hills between the ar- 
mies, the principal paſs of which was near a place cal- 
led Flat-buſh. Here the centre of the Britiſh army, 
conſiſting of Heſſians, took polt; the left wing under 
General Grant, lying near the ſhore; and the right, 
conſiiting of the greater part of the Britiſh forces under 
Lords Percy, Cornwallis, and General Clinton. Put- 
nam had ordered the paſſes to be ſecured by large de- 
tachments, which was executed as to thole at hand; 
þut one of the greateſt importance, which lay at a dif. 
| tance, 
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tance, was entirely neglected. This gave an opportu- 
nity to a Jarge body of troops under Lord Percy and 
General Clinton to paſs the mountains and attack the 
Americans in the rear, while they were engaged with 
the Heſſians in front. Through this piece of negli- 
gence, their defeat became inevitable. Thoſe who 
were engaged with the Heſſians firſt perceived” their 
miſtake, and began a retreat towards their camp; but 
their paſſage was intercepted by the Britiſh troops, 


who drove them back into the woods. Here they 


were met by the Heſſians; and thus were they for ma- 
ny hours ſlaughtered between two fires, no way of eſ- 
cape remaining but by breaking through the Britiſh 
troops, and thws regaining their camp. In this attempt 
many periſhed; and the right wing, engaged with Ge- 
neral Grant, ſhared the ſame fate. The victory was 
complete; and the Americans loſt on this fatal day 
(Auguſt 27th) between three and four thouſand men, 
of whom two thouſand were killed in the battle. 
Among thele, a regiment, conſiſting of young gentle— 
men of fortune and family in Maryland, was almoſt 
entirely cut in pieces, and of the ſurvivors not one 
eſcaped without a wound. The ardour of the Britiſh 
troops was ſo great, that they could ſcarcely be reſ- 
trained from attacking the lines of the provincials; 
but for this there was now no occaſion, as it was cer— 
tain they could not be defended. Of the Britiſh only 
61 were killed in this engagement, and.257 wounded, 
Eleven hundred of the enemy, among whom were 


three generals, were taken priſoners. As none of the 


American commanders thought 1t proper to riſk ano. 
ther attack, it was reſolved to abandon their camp as 
ſoon as poſſible. Accordingly, on the night of the 
29th of Auguſt, the whole of the continental troops 
were ſerried over with the utmolt ſecrecy and ſilence; 
lo that in the morning the Britiſh had nothing to do 
but take poſſeſſion of the camp and artillery which they 
had abandoned. | h 
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This victory, though complete, was very far from 
being ſo decilive as the conquerors imagined. Lord 
Howe, ſuppoſing that it would be ſufficient to inti. 
midate the congreſs into ſome terms, ſent General 
Sullivan, who had been taken priſoner in the late ac- 
tion, to congrels, with a meſſage, importing, that, though 
he could not conſiſtently treat with them as a legal al- 
ſembly, yet he would be very glad to confer with any 
of the members in their private capacity; ſetting forth 
at the ſame time the nature and extent of his powers as 
commiſſioner. But the congreſs was not as yet ſuffi- 
ciently humbled to derogate in the leaſt from the dig- 
nity of character they had aſſumed. They replied, 
that the congreſs of the free and independent ſtates of 
America could not conſiſtently ſend any of its mem- 
bers in another capacity than that which they bad pub- 
licly aſſumed ; but, as they were extremely defirous of 
reſtoring peace to their country upon equitable con- 
ditions, they would appoint a committee of their body 
to wy upon him, and learn what propoſals he had to 
make. 

This produced a new conference. The commit. 
tec appointed by congreſs was compoſedof Dr. Frank- 
lin, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Rutlege. They were very 
politely received by his lordſhip; but the conference 
proved as fruitleſs as before jndependency had been 
declared, and the final anſwer of the deputies was, that 
they were extremely willing to enter into any treaty 
with Great Britain that conduced to the good of both 
nations, but that they would not treat in any other 
character than that of independent ſtates. This poſi— 
tive declaration inſtantly put an end to all hopes of 
reconciliation; and it was reſolved to proſecute the 
war with the utmoſt vigour. Lord Howe, after pub- 
liſhing a manifeſto, in which he declared the refuſal of 
congreſs, and that he himſelf was willing to confer 
with all weil-diſpoſed perſons about the means of rel- 
toring public tranquillity, ſet about the moſt proper 
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methods for reducing the city of New York. Here 


the provincial troops were polled, and from a great 
number of batteries kept continually annoying the 
Britiſh ſhipping. The Eaſt River lay between thein, 
of about twelve hundred yards in breedth, which the 
Britiſh troops were extremely deſirous of palhing. At 
laſt, the ſhips having, after an inceſſant cannonade of 
ſeveral days, filenced the moſt troubleſome batteries, 
a body of troops were ſent yp the river to a bay, about 
three miles diſtant, where the fortifications were leſs 
ſtrong than in other places. Here having driven off 
the provincials by the cannon of the fleet, they march- 
ed dircttly towards the city, (Sept. 15, 1776.) but the 
enemy, finding that they thould now be attacked on 
all fades, abandoned the city, and retired to the north 
of the iſland, where their principal force was colleticd, 

In their paſſage thither they ſkirmiſhed with the Bri- 
tiſh, but carefully avoided a general engagement; and 
it was obſerved that they did not behave with that ar- 
dour and impetuous valour which had hitherto mark 
ed their character. 

The Britiſh and provincial armies were not now 
above two miles diſtant from each other: the former 
lay encamped from ſhore to ſhore for an extent of two 
miles, being the breadth of the iſland, which, though 
fifteen miles long, exceeds not two in anv part in breath. 
The provincials, who lay directly oppoſite, had ſtrengih- 
ened their camp with many fortifications; at the ſame 
time, being malters of all the paſſes and defiles betwixt 
the two camps, they were enabled to defend them- 
ſelves againſt an army much more numerous than their 
own; and they had allo ſtrongly fortified a pals cal- 
led King's Bridge, whence they could ſecure a paſſage 
to the continent in caſe of ary nusfortune. Here Ge— 
neral Waſhington, in order to inure the provincials 
to actual ſervice, and at the ſame time to annoy the 
enemy as much as poſhible, employed his troops in 
continual ſkirmiſhes; by which it was oblerved-that 

they 
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they ſoon refovered their ſpirits, and behaved with 
their uſual boldneſs. 

As the ſituation of the two armies was now highly 
inconvenient for the Britiſh generals, it was reſolved 
tomake ſuch movements as might oblige General Waſh- 
ington to relinquiſh his ſtrong ſituation. The poſſeſ- 
fion of New York had been leſs beneficial than was ex- 
petted. It had been concerted among the provin- 
cials, that the city ſhould be burnt at the time of eva- 
cuation; but, as they were forced to depart with pre- 


cipitation, they were prevented from putting the ſcheme 


in execution. In a few days, however, it was attempt- 
ed by ſome who had been left behind for that purpoſe. 
Taking advantage of a high wind and dry weather the 


town was {et on fire in ſeveral places at once, by 


means of combuſtibles placed for that purpoſe; and, 
notwithſtanding the molt active exertions of the ſol- 
diery and ſailors, a fourth part of the city was con- 
{umed. 

On this occaſion the Britiſh were irritated to the 
higheſt degree; and many perſons, ſaid to be incendi- 
aries, were without mercy thrown into the flames. It 
was determined toforcethe provincial army to a greater 
diſtance, that they might have it leſs in their power, by 
any emiſſaries, to engage others in a ſimilar attempt. 
For this purpoſe, General Howe having left Lord 
Percy with ſufficient force to garriſon New York, he 


embarked his army in flat-bottomed boats, by which 


they were conveyed through the dangerous paſlage 
called Hell Gate, and landed near the town of Welt 
Cheſter, lying on the continent towards Connedticut. 
Here having received a ſupply of men and proviſions, 
they moved to New Rochelle, ſituated on the ſound 
which ſeparates Long Iſland from the continent. Af. 
ter this, receiving {till freſh reinforcements, they made 
ſuch movements as threatened 10 diſtreſs the provin- 
cials very much, by cutting off their convoys of pro- 
viſiens from ConneRicur, and thus force them to an 
engagement. 
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When the Britiſh army landed near Weſt Cheſter, 
Waſhington harangued his officers, and told them, 
that they muſt retreat no farther, but decide the fate 
of America on the ground where they were then in. 
trenched. Lee came up ſoon after, and having learn- 
ed what had paſſed, remonſtrated againſt fo deſperate 
a reſolution. He faid, that the Britiſh would infalli- 
bly hem Waſhington's army round with ſuch a chain 
of works, as would reduce him to the neceſſity of fur- 
rendering through famine, without expoſing them to 
the riſk of a battle. Theſe repreſentations had due 
effect on Waſhington, whoſe heroic ſpirit, diſdainful 
of continual retreat, might otherwiſe have hurried him 
beyond the dictates of his cooler judgement. He 
therefore extended his forces into a long line oppolite 
to the way in which the enemy marched, keeping the 
Bruna, a river of conſiderable magnitude, between the 
two armies, with the North River on his rear. Here 
again the provincials continued for ſome time to an- 
noy and {kirmiſh with the royal army, until at laſt, by 
ſome other manceuvres, the Britiſh general found 
means to attack them advantageouſly at a place called the 
Mule Plains, and drove them ſrom ſome of their poſts. 
The victory on this occaſion was much leſs complete 
than the former; however, it obliged the provincials 
once more to {hiſt their ground, and to retreat farther 
up the country. General Howe purſued for ſome 
time; but, at laſt, finding all his endeavours vain to 
bring the Americans to a pitched battle, he determined 
to give over ſuch an uſeleſs chace, and employ him- 
{elf in reducing the forts which the provincials [til] re- 
tained in the neighbourhood of New York. In this 
he met with the moſt complete ſuccels. Making a 
ludden movement towards Kingſbridge, he unexpect— 
edly inveſted fort Waſhington, a ſtrong poſt, which 
the Americans, contrary to the carneſt advice of Lee, 
occupied on the North river, oppolite to which was 
Fort Lee on the Jerſey ſide. Colonel Magaw, the 

commander of the fortreſs, refuſing to ſurrender to 
_ General 
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General Howe's ſummons on the 15th of November, 
it was carried ſword in hand by a furious affault the 
next morning. The'lols of the royal army in killed 
and wounded amounted to about eight hundred: that 
of the garriſon to near twelve hundred, beſides more 
than two thouſand who were made prifoners, On 
this acquiſition, Lord Cornwallis was detached with a 
ſtrong body of forces to form the inveſtment of Fort 
Lee, but found it already abandoned by the garriſon, 
who retired with ſuch precipitation as to leave behind 
them their artillery, proviſions, and ſtores. General 
Waſhington, who had palled the North river, with a 
view to the protection of the province of jerſey, now 
found himſelf compelled to retreat with a very dimi— 
niſhed force to Newark, whence he fel] back, on the 
approach of Lord Cornwallis, to Brunſwick, leaving 
Newark the very morning that his lordſhip entered it. 
As the van of Lord Cornwallis's army advanced to 
Brunſwick by a forced march, on the firſt of Decem- 
ber, General Waſhington retreated to Prince Toon, 
having firſt broken down the bridge erected there 
over the Rariton. As the orders of his lordſhip were 
politive not to advance beyond Brunſwick, he here 
ſent diſpatches to the commander in chief, expreſſing 
ſanguine hopes, that by a continued purſuit he could 
entirely diſperſe the army under General Waſhington, 
and ſeize his heavy baggage and artillery before he 
could paſs the Delaware. But General Howe would 
not revoke his order, ſay ing only that he would join 
his lordſhip immediately. Almolt a week, however, 
elapſed before this junction took place, nor was any 
vigorous effort then uſed to recover lolt time. On 
the 7th of December, the Britiſh army marched from 
Brunſwick at four o'clock in the morning, and about 
the ſame hour in the afternoon arrived at Prince- 
town, from which place General Waſhington in per- 
ſon, with Stirling's brigade, had not been gone quite 


an hour, Trenton on the Delaware, where the Ame- 
ricans 
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ricans were to embark for Pennſylvania, was but 
twelves miles diſtant. Yet the Britiſh troops were 
detained for ſeventeen hours at Prince-town, and, 
marching thence at nine next morning, got to Tren- 
ton at four i in the afternoon, juſt when the laſt boat 
of Waſhington's embarkation croſled the river, as if 
Howe had calculated, with the niceſt accuracy, the 
exact time neceſſary for his enemy to make his eſcape. 

While the royal army were overrunning the greater 
part of the Jerleys without oppoſition, Genera! Clin- 
ton, with two brigades of Britiſh and two of Heſſian 
troops, and a ſquadron of ſhips of war under the 
command of Sir Peter Parker, were ſent to make an at- 
tempt upon Rhode Iſland, In this enterpriſe they ſuc- 
ceeded even beyond expetiation; for the provincials 
having abandoned the ifland at their approach, they 
took poſſeſſion of it without the loſs of a man, on 
the very day that General Waſhington croſſed the 
Delaware. In conſequence alſo of their ſudden ar- 
tival and ſucceſs, an American ſquadron of five fri- 
gates, commanded by Commodore Hopkins, was 
under the neceſſity of retiring up the river Providence, 
where it remained blocked up and inattive. 

The ſame il] ſucceſs attended the Americans in other 
parts. After their expulſion from Canada, they bad 
croſſed the lake Champlain, and taken up their quar- 
ters at Crown Point, as already mentioned. Here they 
remained for ſome time in ſafety, as the Britiſh had 
no veſſels on the lake, and conſequently General Bur- 
goyne could not purſue them. To remedy this defi- 
ciency, there was no poſſible method, but either to 
conſtrutt veſſels on the ſpot, or take to pieces ſome 
veſſels already conſtrutted, and drag them up the ri- 
ver into the ſake. This was effected in no longer a 
ſpace than three months; and the Britich general, after 
incredible toil and difficulty, ſaw bimſelf'in polleſſion 
of a great number of vellels, by which means he 
was enabled to purſue his enemies, and attack them 
in his turn. The labour undergone at this time by 
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the ſea and land forces mult indeed have been pro- 


digious; ſince there were conveyed over land, and 
dragged up the rapids of St. Laurence, no fewer than 
30 large long- boats, 400 batteaux, beſides a vaſt num- 
ber of flat-bottomed boats, and a gondola of thirty 
tons. The intent of the expedition was to puſh for- 
ward before winter to Albany, where the army would 
take up its winter-quarters, and next ſpring effett a 
junction with that under General Howe, when it was 
ſuppoſed that the united force and {kill of theſe two 
commanders would ſpeedily put a termination to the 
War. 

By reaſon of the difficulties with which the equip- 
ment of this fleet had been attended, it was the be- 
ginning of Ottober before the expedition could be 
undertaken. It was now, however, by every judge 
allowed to be completely able to anſwer the purpole 
for which it was intended. It conſiſted of the Inllex- 
tble, mounting eighteen 12-pounders, the Carleton 
ſchooner mounting fourteen, and another ſchooner with 

twelve 6-pounders beſides howitzers, and a gondola 
ſeven g-pounders; beſides theſe were twenty gun-boats, 


carrying field-pieces, and armed with howitzers: fois 


long boats were furniſhed in the fame manner, and 
a number of large boats added as tenders. A number 
of tranſports were likewiſe employed to convey the 
troops acrols the lake. On-board this fleet, which 
was commanned by Captain Pringle, were ſeven hun, 
tired ſeamen; General Carleton headed the land- 
forccs. | 2 
The enemy's force on the lake was much inferior: 
it conſiſted of fifteen veſſels of different kinds; two 
ſchooners, the largeſt of which mounted twelve fix 
and four pounders, one {loop, one cutter, three gal- 
lies, and eight gondolas. Arnold, who commanded, 
and who was now, for the firſt time, to appear in the 
capacity of a naval officer, was on-board the Con- 
grels galley ; Brigadicr-general Waterburg, the ſecond 
in command, was on-board the Waſhington galley. 


On 
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On the 11th of Ottober, 1776, the two fleets ap- 
peared in {fight of each other, when a ſharp action en- 
ſued; the Americans had the advantage of the wind, 
but were inferior to their opponents in the manner of 
working and directing their guns, as well as in force, 
although the Inilexible could not be brought to att; 
ſo that the Carleton ſchooner and the gun-boats bore 
the brunt of the engagement, in which the largeſt 
American {chooner was burnt, and a gondola ſunk. 
At the approach of night, Captain Pringle drew off 
the ſhips that were engaged, and brought the hole 
fleet to anchor on a line, with a deſign to prevent 
the enemy's eſcape, and to renew the fight the next 
morning. ' Arnold, convinced of his inability to 
make head againſt uch a force as was now collected 
againſt him, availed himſelf of the darkneſs of the 
night, and retreated towards Crown Point. The re- 
turn of day diſcovered to the Engliſh the eſcape of 
their enemy, whom they had conſidered as their 
certain prize. They purſued their flying ſoes, 
and overtook them on the 13th about noon, a few 
leagues ſhort of Crown Point. Another action fol- 
lowed, in which the Waſhington galley, with General 
Waterburg on-board, was taken, Arnold, unable 
any longer to maintain the combat, ran the Congreſs 
galley with five gondolas on ſhore, and Janding his 
men, blew up the veſſels. The other galley and three 
{mall veſſels, being all that remained of the American 
fleet, eſcaped to 1 iconderoga. 

Immediately on thts deciſive ſtroke, the Americans 
abandoned Crown Point, after de ſtroyi ng every thing 
which they could not carry off, and retreated to Ti- 
conderoga. General Carleton took poſſeſſion of the 
diſmantled fort, but thought it not adviſeable to at- 
tempt the reduction of the other fortreſs. It was a 
place of conſiderable ſtrength, and the force which 
defended it was not known. When held by the 


French in the year 1758, an army fixty thouſand 
ſtrong, compoled of regulars and provincials, com- 
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manded by General Abercrombie, had been very 
roughly handled in an aſſault which was made upon 
it and obliged to retire. The place had never bzen 
reduced, the French chooſing to evacuate it on the 
approach of General Amherſt two years after. Theſe 
conſiderations rendered General Carleton very cau- 
tious in attacking a place, which in that advanced ſea- 
ſon of the year, would yield no immediate advantages 
if taken; and ſhould it withſtand the aſſault, the glory 
which the Britiſh arms had acquired would be ſullied, 
as well as great loſs ſuſtained. He therefore re-em- 
barked his troops, and arriving in Canada, cantoned 
them for the winter. 

Thus the affairs of the Americans ſeemed every 
where going to wreck; even thoſe who had been moſt 
ſanguine in their cauſe began to waver. The time, 
alſo, for which the ſoldiers had enliſted themſelves, 

was now expired; and the bad ſucceſs of the prece- 
ding campaign had been fo very diſcouraging, that no 
perion was willing to engage himſelf during the con- 
tinuance of a war, of which the event ſeemed to be ſo 
doubtful. In conſequence of this, General Waſhing- 
ton found his army daily decreaſing in ſtrength; ſo 
that from go, ooo, of whom it conſiſted when Gene— 
ral Howe landed on Staten Ifland, ſcarcely a tenth 
part could now be muſtered. To aſſiſt the chief com- 
mander as much as poſſible, General Lee had col- 
lected a body of forces in the north; but on his way 
louthward, having imprudently taken up his lodging 
at ſome diſtance from his troops, information was 
given to Colonel Harcourt, who happened at that 
time to be in the neighbourhood, and Lee was made 
priſoner, on the 1gth of December. The loſs of 
this general was much regretted, the more eſpecially 
as he was of ſuperior quality to any priſoner in the 


poſſeſſion of the coloniſts. Six field-officers were of- 


tered in exchange for him, but refuſed; and the con- 
greſs was bighly irritated at iis being reported that he 
5 Was 
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was to be treated as a deſerter, having been a half 
pay officer in the Britiſh ſervice at the commence- 
ment of the war, In conſequence of this they iſſued 
a proclamation, threatening to retaliate on the priſon- 
ers in their poſſeſſion whatever puniſhment ſhould be 
inflicted on any of thoſe taken by the Britiſh; and 
eſpecially, that their conduct ſhould be regulated by 
the treatment of General Lee. 

In the mean time, they proceeded with the moſt 
indefatigable diligence to recruit their army, and 
bound their ſoldiers to ſerve for a term of three years, 
or during the continuance of the war. The army 
deſigned for the enſuing campaign, was to conſiſt of 
eighty- eight battalions; of which, each province was 
to contribute its quota; and twenty dollars were of- 
fered as a bounty to each ſoldier, beſides an allot- 
ment of lands at the end of the war. In this allot- 
ment it was ſtipulated, that each ſoldier ſhould have 
100 acres; an enſign, 150; a lieutenant, 200; a cap- 
tain, 300; a major, 400; a lieutenant-colonel, 450; 
and a colonel, 500. No lands were promiſed to thoſe 
who enliſted only for three years. All officers or 
ſoldiers diſabled through wounds received in the ſer- 
vice, were to enjoy half- pay during life. To defray 
the expence, congreſs borrowed five millions of dol- 
lars at five per cent. for payment of which the United 
States became ſurety. At the fame time, in order 
to animate the people to vigorous exertions, a decla- 
ration was publiſhed, in which they ſet forth«the neceſ- 


tity there was for taking proper methods to enſure ſuc. 


ceſs in their cauſe: they endeavoured to palliate, as much 
as poſſible, the misfortunes which had already happened; 


and repreſented the true cauſe of the * diſtreſs 


to be the ſhort term of enliſtment. 

This declaration, together with the imminent dan- 
ger of Philadelphia, determined the Americans to 
exert themſelves to the utmoſt, in order to reinforce 


Waſhington's army; and they ſoon received farther 


encouragement, by an exploit of that general againſt 


the 
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the Heſſians. As the royal army was injudictoufly 
extended in different cantonments for a conſiderable 
tength, Waſhington, on being fully informed of this 
diſpoſition, exclaimed in the ſpirit of a vigilant and 
ſagacious commander, „Now is the time to clip the 
wings of the enemy, while they are fo ſpread.” 

Very early in the morning of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, a day purpoſely ſelected on the ſuppoſition that 
the preceding feſtivity of Chriſtmas-day might favour 
the project of ſurpriſe, General Waſhington croſſed 


the Delaware, not without extreme difficulty, as the 


river had begun to be frozen; and directly proceed- 
ing on his march in the midſt of ſnow and hail, reach- 
£d Trenton by day-break. Here about one thou- 
fand fix hundred men, chiefly Heſſians, were ſtation- 
ed under the command of Colonel Rahl, who were 
thrown into confuſion at the firſt attack. The colo- 
nel himſelf being mortally wounded, the diſorder in- 
creaſed; and, abandoning their artillery, they attempt- 
ed to make their retreat to Prince-town: but finding 
this impracticable, and being now overpowered and 


nearly ſurrounded, the three regiments of Rahl, Loſs- 


berg, and Knyphauſen, laid down their arms and ſur- 
rendered themſelves priſoners of war; the remainder. 
of the troops narrowly eſcaping by way of Borden- 
town. In the evening General Waſhington repaſſed 
the Delaware, carrying with him the priſoners, their 

artillery, and colours; and entered the city of Phila- 
delphia incriumph. 

This action, though ſeemingly of no very deciſive 
nature, was ſufficient, at that time, to turn the for- 
tune of war in favour of America. It tended greatly 
10 leſſen the fear which the provincials had of the 
Heſſians, at the ſame time that it equally abated the 
confidence which the Britith had till now put in them. 
Reinforcements came in to Waſhington's army from 
ai quarters; fo that he was ſoon in a condition to 


leave Philadelphia, and take up his quarters at Tren- 
| tn. 
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ton. Emboldened by his ſucceſs, he determined to 
make an attempt on a diviſion of the Britiſh forces 
ſtationed at Maidenhead, a town ſituated half-way be- 
tween Trenton and prince. town. This conſiſted of 
three regiments, under the command of Colonel 
Mawhood, an officer of great merit. The troops 

were ſurpriſed on their march; but, though they were 
ſeparately ſurrounded and attacked by a force valtly 
ſuperior, they charged the enemy fo reſolutely with 
their bayonets, that they effected a retreat. Theſe 
attempts of the Americans, however, with the hoſtile 
diſpolition of the people, ſhewed the impoſſibility of 
maintaining poſts ſo far advanced in the enemy's coun- 
try; fo that it was reſolved to retreat towards Brunſ- 
wick, in order to prevent it, with the troops and 
magazines 1t contained, from falling into the hands of 
the provincials. General Waſhington omitted no 
opportunity of recovering what had been loſt; and, 


by dividing his army into ſmall parties, which could 


be reunited on a few hours warning, he in a manner 
entirely covered the face of the country, and re- 
poſſeſſed himſelf of all the important places. 

Thus ended the campaign of 1776, with ſcarcely any 
real advantage other than the acquiſition of the city 
of New York, and of a few fortrefles in its neigh- 


bourhood; where the troops were conſtrained to act 


with as much circumſpettion as if they had been be- 
ſieged by a victorious army, inſtead of being them- 
{elves the conquerors, 

The ſeas now {warmed with American privateers, 
who made great depredations on our Weſt-India 
ſhips; and boldly venturing up the Mediterranean, 
and even into the channel, carried off a number of 
very rich prizes, to the great loſs of the Engliſh mer- 
chants, and to the utter ruin of many very wealthy 
and reſpectable houſes of trade, The value of the 
captures made by the Americans in the year t776, 
was eſtimated at more than a million ſterling. In 

conſequence 
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conſequence of which the Thames ſoon after preſent- 
ed the unuſual and melancholy ſight of great number 
of foreign ſhips, particularly French, taking in car- 
goes of Engliſh commodities for various parts of Eu- 
rope, the property of our own Engliſh merchants, 
who were thus reduced to ſeek. that protection under 
the colour of other nations, which the Britiſh flag 
uled to afford to all the world. | 

The French had a glorious ſpecimen given them 
this ſummer of the old, the charatteriſtical, intrepidity 
of Britiſh ſeamen. Sir Thomas Rich, in his majeſty's 
ſhip the Enterpriſe, happened on the 25th of July to 
fall in with a French ſquadron of two fail of the line 
and ſeveral frigates, commanded by the Duke of 
Chartres. The French bore down upon her, and the 
admiral hailed the Enterpriſe, and deſired the captain 
to come on-board immediately ; to which the latter 
replied, that, if the admiral had any thing to commu- 
nicate to him, he might come on-board the Enterpriſe, 


as the captain would not go out of his ſhip. The 


duke inſiſted that he ſhould, or he would ſink him; 
and the French ſhips accordingly pointed their guns 
at the Enterpriſe; but Sir Thomas, regardleſs of their 
threats and preparations, declared, that he never re- 
ceived any orders but from his own admiral, and that 
they were at liberty to fire whenever they pleaſcd, as 
he poittively would not quit his ſhip. The duke, ad- 
miring his ſpirited conduct, begged it as a favour that 
he would do him the honour to come aboard, as be 
wiſhed. much to be acquainted with fo brave a man. 
Upon this Sir Thomas went directly, and was receiv- 
ed with the utmoſt reſpect by the duke and all his 
officers. 

For the enſuing year, ſixteen additional ſhips of 
the line were put into commiſſion, and a bounty of 
five pounds to every ſeaman vas offered by procla- 
mation; preſs-warrants were at the ſame time iſſucd, 


and great vigilance was uſed in manning the fleet. 
| Forty- 
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Forty: five thouſand ſeamen were voted. The ex- 
pence of the navy this year, including the ordinary 
at 490,000). and the building and repairing ſhips at 
465.500l. amounted to the ſum of 3, 205, 505l. Ano- 
ther million was afterwards granted towards diſcharg- 
ing the debt of the navy. On the 6th of February, 
1777; a bill for enabling the admiralty to grant com- 
millions or letters of marque and repriſal to the on- 
ers or captains of private merchantmen, authoriſing 
them to take and make prize of all veſſels with their 
effects belonging to any of the thirteen revolted Ame- 
rican colonies, was paſſed. | 
A tranſattion of a moſt extraordinary nature 
in the Eaſt-Indies, and which amounted to no leſs 
than the total ſubverſion of eſtabliſhed government 
in one of the principal ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, together with ſeveral ſubſequent pro- 
ceedings relative to it at the India houſe, were the 
means of bringing the affairs of the company once 
more within the cognizance of parliament, This re- 
volution was generally aſcribed to the intrigues and 
ambition of the Nabob of Arcot, who had riſen to 
very great power through the protection and alliance 


ol the company, and had gradually acquired an over- 


ruling, if not boundleſs influence in the council at 
Madras. With a view, it was ſaid, of more effectu- 
ally promoting his deſigns, he laid by the jealous flate 
and diſtant pride of an eaſtern deſpot, and ſeemed to 
become, as nearly as could poſſibly be admitted, an 
Inmate and member of the Britiſh community at that 
ſettlement, making the outward, or black town, as it 
is called, the principal ſeat of his refidence. Thus he 
was in conſtant poſſeſſion of every tranſaction that 
paſſed, 'and even of every propoſal that originated in 
the council; nor is it improbable that ſome of the 
meaſures adopted there arole from his own immediate 
ſuggeſtions. It is certain, that a joint enterprile, 
Which was undertaken by the company's forces in 
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that preſidency with the nabob's, afforded too much 
colour to ſuch an opinion, and unhappily contributed 
its full ſhare, along with other eaſtern exorbitancies, 
deeply to affect the character of the Engliſh nation 
both in Europe and Aſia. 

This was the famous expedition to Tanjore, an en- 
terprize heard of in almoſt every part of the world, 
and condemned for its cruelty and injuſtice wherever 
it was heard. The Rajah of Tanjore was one of thoſe 
Gentoo princes, whole anceſtors had been long in 
poſſeſſion of the country, and who had never been 
entirely ſubdued by the Mogul Tartars; but were 
rendered tributary to their empirc, the government 
being otherwiſe retained in the original hands. This 


prince had been for many years in alliance both with 


the company and the nabob, and had been engaged 
with them in the perils and fortune of former wars. 
On the ſettlement of the affairs of the Eaſt-Indies at 
the treaty of Paris, it was thought neceſſary to put an 
end to the difpute between France and England, who 
ſupported the intereſts of different pretenders to 
power in that part of the world. France was accord- 
ingly obliged to admit Salabat Jing as lawful Subah 


of the Decan; and Mahomet Ali Cawn, as lawful 


Nabob of the Carnatic. The mogul readily granted, 
on his part, ſuch powers as were necellary to confirm 
theſe arrangements. Accounts were alſo liquidated, 
and a convention made under the authority and gua- 
rantee of the company between their own allies, The 
nabob was to be paid the arrears of, and to receive, 
in future, the tribute due to the mogul, for which he 
was to be accountable to their common ſuperior, and 


to have a conſiderable ſum for himſelf. The rajah 


was to remain in all other reſpetts as before in poſlel- 
ſion of his dominions ; but a variety of tranſactions 
ſoon after took place between him and the nabob, 
and new accounts were opened, the rajah alleging 
that he onght to be allowed for his expences in cer- 

tain 
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tain military ſervices rendered to the nabob, and the 
latter inſiſting on receiving immediate payment of the 
ſums ſtipulated under the late convention without any 
abatement. | 

Theſe diſputes continued for ſome time, till the 
nabob prevailed on the powers at Madras and on the 
royal commiſſioners to fall in with his views; and a 
war, on the pretence of a delay in payment, broke out. 
The rajah was little able to withſtand the united force. 
of the company and nabob. His capital being taken 
after a brave defence, the unhappy prince was {tripped 
without pity or remorſe, of every thing but life, His 
kingdom was leized by the nabob ; his treaſures were 
applied to the expences of the war, and to other pre- 
{ent purpoſes; whilſt his ſubjects, who were among 
the moſt induſtrious people in India, experienced all 
the cruelty and rapacity of a Mahometan conquelt 
and government, 

The account of this tranſaction, with all the cir- 
cumſtances of the ſpoil and ruin of a friend and ally 
in ſo unexampled a manner, excited the greateſt in- 
dignation of the company in England, That vilible 
alcendancy over the counſels and actions of their ſer- 
vants, of which the nabob had now given a very dan- 
gerous proof, was another alarming conſideration. He 
had alſo removed his eldeſt ſon, a mild and moderate 
prince, from all power, and from the command of his 
armies, and placed it in the hands of his ſecond fon, 
a young man of a temper more congenial to his own, 
and poſſeſſed of ability, with a ſtrong ſpirit of enter- 
priſe. Good policy, therefore, as well as Juſtice, 
pointed out the propriety of ſetting ſome bounds to 
the nabob's ambitious career, by reſtoring the rajah 
to his dominions. The company, at the ſame time, 
were far from wiſhing to fall out with the nabob, if it 
could be avoided; nor were they diſpoſed to urge 
matters to any extremity with their ſervants for what 
was paſt. A reparation of the outrage and wrong 
ſeemed likely to anſwer every purpoſe; but it was 
2 appre- 
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apprehended, that a vigorous proſecution of the de. 
linquents would involve the company's affairs in the 
utmoſt perplexity. In order to execute fo delicate 
a commiſſion with equal prudence, ſafety, and ho- 
nour, it was reſolved to ſend out Lord Pigot, as 
governor and preſident of Madras, the company very 
reaſonably ſuppoiing, that the appearance of ſuch a 
man upon that ground which had been the ſcene of 
his former power and glory, where his name and 
actions were ſtil] freſh and alive, and where the prin- 
cipal and molt dangerous party was little more than 
the creature of his own making, would have been at- 
tended with diſtinguiſhed advantages; and that he might 
have performed thoſe atts without envy or jealouſy, 
which wouid have been oppoſed or reſented in other 
hands. — | 

The time that unavoidably elapſed before Lord 
Pigot's arrival in his government, afforded a full 
ſcope for the exerciſe of the nabob's ability in in- 
trigue. Though the part already taken by the coun- 
cil would neceſſarily influence their conduct in en- 
deavouring to ſupport or confirm their own former 
act, he thought it prudent to intereſt them ſtill more 
deeply in the meaſure of ſecuring to him the perpe- 
tus] poffeſſion of Tanjore. He accordingly borrow- 
ed vaſt ſums of money from ſeveral members of the 
council, and ſome others whoſe weight and concur- 
rence might be requiſite for the completion of his 
ſcheme; and directly or indirectly mortgaged to them 
the revenues of Tanjore, as a ſecurity both for the 
principal. and for a prodigious intereſt ariſing, on it, 
which amounted annually to near one third of the ori- 
ginal debt. 

Lord Pigot did not reach Madras till the latter 
end of the year 1775; but notwithiſtanding the pre- 
vious meaſures which had been taken, and the violent 
opp24110u he experienced, he ſucceeded ſo far as 
to reſtore the rajah to the Juſt poſſeſſion of his an- 
clent and hereditary dominions. His lordſhip had 

now 
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now to encounter the mortal enmity of the nabob, 


and a corrupt combination of the majority of the 


council, who were farther ſtrengthened by the dan- 
gerous power lodged in the hands of the commander 
in chief of the forces, The diſputes grew hotter from 
day to day ; and the cabals with the nabob grew cloſer 
and cloſer. It was of the greateſt moment to ſend a 
proper officer to Tanjore. The oppoſition part of 
the council firſt agreed with the governor on the mea» 
ſure, and the deſignation of the perſon. They ſoon 
changed their minds about the Jatter, and infiſted, 
that being the majority of the council, they had a 
right to do every thing, regardleſs of the governor's 
opinion or diffent. Lord Pigot, finding them attuated 
by no other principle than that of traverſing all his 
endeavours for carrying the orders of the company 
into execution, took a very bold ſtep, for which no- 


thing but the exigency of the moment could afford 


any excule; and having put the queſtion, carried the 
{ſuſpenſion of two of the council by his own caſting 


vote. He alfo put Sir Robert Fletcher, the com- 


mander in chief of the forces, under an arreſt for diſ- 
obedience of his ſupreme authority in the fortreſs. 
Inſtcad of waiting the deciſioh of the company on 
theſe meafures; a plot was formed by the offended 
party for ſeizing the perſon of the preſident, and for 
effecting a complete revolution in their own favor. 
In conlequence of the arreſt laid upon Sir Robert 
Fletcher, Colonel Stuart ſucceeded to the command 
of the forces. Though this gentleman was in the 
higheſt ſtate of intimacy and friendſhip with Lord Pi- 
got, he notwithſtanding entered deeply into the views 
of the conſpirators; and as any military violence 
offered to the governor within the precintts of the ſor- 
treſs would involve the actors in the penalties of the 
mutiny laws, the colonel inveigled him to quit the 
only lituation which could afford him ſecurity. Ha- 


vingz on the 23d of Augult 1776, ſpent the fore part 


"of 
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of the day with his lordſhip, he took occaſion from 
the exceſſive heat of the weather to recommend in 
the evening a cool retreat to a villa at a ſmall diſtance 
from Madras, appropriated to the uſe of the gover- 
nors; and made an offer of his own company, as a 
farther inducement. In the way, they were ſurround- 
ed, as had been concerted, by an officer and party of 
ſepoys, both in the company's ſervice, when, under 
the auſpices and immediate hands of his late compa- 
nion and gueſt, the governor was thruſt out of his 
chaiſe, with circumſtances of not leſs rudeneſs than vio- 
lence, and carried priſoner to a place called the Mount, 
where he was confined under a ſtrong military guard. 
His enemies now ſeized all the powers of government, 


appointing their principal leader to be his ſucceſſor, _ 
and copying the very act on which their chief com- 


plaints againſt him were founded, by removing from 
the council ſuch members as had voted with him in 
the former ſtruggle. Both parties ſent confidential 
perſons as expreſſes to England, the one to arraign, 
and the other to juſtify, the late proceedings. Even 
the nabob had an agent in London, who left no means 
untried to ſecure effettual ſupport both at the India- 
houſe and in parliament. But, in ſpite of all the ef- 
forts of corruption and intrigue, ſo great was the in- 
dignation of the company in general at the conduct 
of the conſpirators, that when the whole buſineſs was 
formally laid before the proprietors at their quarterly 
court, on the 26th of March, 1777, they agreed to a 
reſolution, which was afterwards confirmed on a bal- 
lot, by a majority of 382 to 140, recommending to 
the court of directors, “ to take the moſt effettual 
meaſures for reſtoring Lord Pigot to the full exerciſe 
of the powers veſted in him by the company ;—and 
for inquiring into the condutt of the principal attors 
in his impriſonment.” 

Though ſeveral of the direQtors had been gained 


over to the oppoſite intereſt, they could not avoid 
| acting 
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acting in ſeeming conformity to this recommendation, 
while they were ſecretly determined to render it nu- 
gatory. Several reſolutions were accordingly paſſed 
at a court held the 11th of April, by which Lord 
Pigot was reſtored to the full exerciſe of the office and 
powers, from which he had been degraded; his four 
friends, who had been driven from their feats, were 
reinſtated; and the ſeven members of the council, in- 
cluding the commander 1n chief, who had violently 
overthrown the goverment by a military force, were 
ſuſpended from the company's ſervice: but to theſe 
was added a vote of cenſure on Lord Pigot's conduct; 
and while inſtructions were preparing to accompany 
the reſolutions, every poſſible impediment was thrown 
in the way to retard or embarraſs the buſineſs. The 
main ſubject appeared to be almolt forgotten in a va- 
riety of other diſputes. At length, under the im- 
poſing ſhow of an attempt to pleale all parties, to re- 
concile all differences, and to adminiſter impartial 
Juſtice, three new reſolutions were propoſed; and, to 
the aſtoniſhment of the public, the queſtion in favour 
of them was carried, at another general court of pro- 
prietors on the gth of May, by a majority of 414 to 
317. By the firlt of theſe refolutions, after reproba- 
ting the treatment which Lord Pigot had met with, 
and affording him the mockery of a temporary reſtora- 
tion to his government, without any power of acting 
in it, he was ordered immediately home, for an in- 
quiry into his condutt: by the ſecond, his friends in 
the council were ordered home: and by the third, the 

whole body of his enemies were likewiſe recalled. 
Such glaring inconſiſtency in the proceedings at the 
India-houſe prompted Governor Johnſtone to bring 
the matter betore parliament on the 22d of the ſame 
month, and to move for ſeveral reſolutions, which 
vent to a ſtrong approbation of Lord Pigot's conduct; 
to a confirmation of thoſe acts of the company that 
had been either paſled in his favour, or in condemna- 
tion of the factious party at Madras; and to annul the 
| late 
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if carried, the mover intended to found a bill for bet- 
ter ſecuring the Engliſh ſettlements in the Ealt- Indies. 
The motion was oppoſed by the friends of adminiſtra- 
tion, though molt of the principals were abſent, per- 
haps from an unwillingneſs to take any ſhare in the de- 
bate. It certainly did Lord North very little honour 
to exert himſelf in ſupporting the abſurd and venal 
reſolution of the court of proprietors. —All the force 
of argument, all the powers of eloquence, ſcemed to 
be confined to the ſpeakers of the minority on this oc- 
caſion. Mr. Fox, in particular, excited ſuch ſudden 
and extraordinary burits of applauſe, as had never 
before been heard in a Britiſh houſe of commons. 
Yet, when a diviſion took place at one o'clock in the 
morning, the numbers were only 67 in favour of Go- 
vernor Jobnſtone's motion, againſt go, by whom it 
was rejected. The unfortunate nobleman, whoſe con- 
duct and whoſe ſufferings were the chief ſubject of 
the debate, did not live to feel the additional iting of 
arliamentary injuſtice. Eleven days before this de- 
ciſion, he fell a victim to the rigors of confinement; 
to the inſults and cruelty of his enemies; but retained 
to the laſt moment that dignity and firmneſs of charac- 
ter, for which he had been ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
This affair in all its circumſtances was again brought 
before the houſe of commons, on the 16th of April, 
1779, when Admiral Pigot, the deceaſed lord's .bro- 
ther, after ſtating in a-ſeries of reſolutions, the prin- 
cipal facts relative to the cataſtrophe, concluded with 
moving an addreſs to his majeſty, pray ing, * that he 
.would be graciouſly pleaſed 10 give directions to his 
attorney- general to proſecute George Stratton, Henry 
Erooke, Charles Floyer, and George Mackay, Eſqrs. 
for ordering their governor, Lord Pigot, to be ar- 
.reſted and confined under a military foree; they being 
returned to England, and now within the juriſdiction 


of his Ow. courts of Weſtminſter-hall.“ Strat- 
ton, 


late incongruous reſolution for. his recal. On theſes 
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ton, the ringleader of thoſe conſpirators, was, at this 
critical inſtant of time, perſonally preſent in his place, 
25 a member of the houſe of commons; and entered 
into a long defence of his own conduct, as well as that 
of his colleagues. But his vindication appeared ſo un- 
ſatisfactory, that Admiral Pigot's reſolutions were car- 
ried and the addreſs agreed to unanimouſly. In the 
ſequel, however, the delinquents, though convicted in 
the court of King's Bench, were ſentenced only to 
pay a trifling fine. 

The attention of parliament was now called off from 
the confuſions of the caſt to the more preſſing concerns 
of the weſtern world. On the goth of May, the Earl 
of Chatham moved the houle of lords to addreſs the 
throne, praying that the moſt ſpeedy and effectual mea- 
ſures ſhould be taken for putting a ſtop to hoſtilities 
in America, and for the removal of accumulated grie- 
vances. He particularly inſiſted upon the neceſſity 
of immediately adopting the propoſed meaſure, trom 
the imminent danger to which, in our preſent ſituation, 
we were expoſed from the houle of Bourbon. A treaty 
between France and America, he ſaid, was then agi— 
tating, whereby we ſhould not only loſe the advan- 
tages which we had derived from the vaſt and increaſ- 
ing commerce of our colonies, but that commerce and 
thoſe advantages, would be acquired by our natural 
enemies. He inſiſted on the imprattability of con- 
quering America, and declared in that ſtrong and em- 
phatic language, by which this great ſtateſman and ora- 
tor was ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, that we were © wag- 
ing war with America undera maſked battery of France, 
which would ere long open upon us and ſweep usaway.” 
The motion, after warm debates, was rejetted by a 
majority ol 99 to 28. 

Thele predictions were drawn ſrom the true ſource 
of intelligence, a penetrating ſagacity. A few days 
after this ſpeech was delivered, M. de Sariine, the 
French miniſter of marine, cauſed a public inſtrument 
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to be delivercd to the ſeveral chambers of commeree 
in France, which aſſured them that the king his maſter 
was determined to afford the fulleſt protection to their 
commerce with the Americans, and would reclaim all 
ſhips that were taken by Engliſh cruizers whilſt con. 
veying the produtts of that continent. This declara. 
tion was in direct dehance of all the navigation laws 
which had been enacted by the Britiſh legiſlature, 
That nice ſenſe of injured honour, which had ever in- 
Hlacnccd this nation in her conduct towards foreign 
powers, was now moſt notoriouſly ſuppreſſed, The 
exigencies of the times dictated a tame and ſubmiſſive 
ſpirit, and it was adopted. Tte real or pretended ſe. 
curity, which the miniſtry profeſſed, did not prevent 
many foreboding apprehenſions being uttered in each 
houſe of parliament, and enquiries relpedting the ſtate 
of our navy were ſtrenuouſly urged, which drew {rom 
the noble lord at the head of the admiraity board a 
very confident aſſertion, that a force could in a very 
ſhort time be ſent to lea, ſuflicient to cope with the 
houle of Bourbon, if the two branches ſhould unite 
againſt us. 

Such was the ſtate of Europe. In America, an ex- 
pedition was undertaken early in the ſpring of 1777. 
The army at New York began to exercile a kind of 
predatory war, by ſending out parties to deſtroy ma- 
gazincs, make incurfions, and take or deſtroy ſuch 
forts as lay on the banks of rivers, to which their great 
command of ſhipping gave them acceſs. In this they 
were generally ſucceisful; the provincial magazines 
at Peeks Hill, a place about fifty miles diſtant from 
New York, were deſtroyed, the town of Dunbury, i in 
Conne dticut, burnt, and that of Ridgefield, in the ſame 


rovince, was taken poſſeſſion of. In returning from 


the leſt e pcditon, the Britiſh were greatly haraſſed 
by the enemy under Generals Arnold, Wooſter, and 
Sullivan; but ih ey made good their retreat in ſpite of 
all oppoſition, with the loſs of ouly 170 killed and 


wounded, 
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wounded: On the American {ide u loſs was much 
greater; General Wooſter was Killed, and Arnold in 
the molt imminent danger. On te other band, the 
Americans deltroyed the {tore a! Zagg II arbour, i in 
Long Iſland, and made priſoners oi 1!] who defended 
the place. As this method of making war could an- 
{wer but little purpoſe, and favoured n:9rc ol the bar- 
barous incurſions of ſavages than of a war carried on 
by a civilized people, it was reſolved to make an at- 
tempt on Philadelphia, At firſt it was thought that 
this could be done through the Jerſeys; hut Gene- 
ral Waſhington had re ceived ſuch large reinf. Hrecments, 
and poſted himfelf ſo ſtrongly, that it was found to be 
impracticable. Many ſtratagems were uſed to draw 
him from this ſtrong ſituation, but without ſucceſs; fo 
that it was found neceſſary to make the attempt on 
Philadelphia by ſea. While the preparations for this 
expedition were going forward, the Americans found 
means to make amends for the capture of Genera] Lee 
by that of General Preſcot, who was ſcized in his 
quarters with his aid-de-camp, in much the ſame man- 
ner as General Lee had been. This was exeeedingly 
mortifying to the general himſelf, as he had not long 
before ſet a price upon General Arnold, by offering a 
ſum of money to any one that apprehended him; which 


the latter anſwered, Dy ſetting a lower price upon Ge- 


neral Preſcot. 
The month of July was far advanced beſore the 
preparations for the expedition againſt Philadelphia 


were completed; and it was the 23d before the fleet 


was able to fail from Sandy Hook, The force em- 
ployed in this expedition conſiſted of thirty-bx batta- 
lions of Britiſh and Heſſians, a regiment of light horſe, 
and a body of loyaliſts raiſed at New York. The re- 
mainder of theſe, with ſeventeen battalions, and ano- 


ther body of light horſe, were ſtationed at New York, 
under Sir Henry Clinton, Seven battalions were lta- 


tioned at t Rhode Ifland, After a week's failing, they 
N 2 arrived 
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arrived at the mouth of the Delaware; when they re- 


ceived certain intelligence, that the navigation of the : 


river was ſo eflectually obſtructed, that no poſſibility 
of forcing a paſlage remained. Upon this 1t was re- 
ſolved to proceed farther ſouthward, to Cheſapeak 
bay, in Maryland, from whence the ditance to Phila- 
delphia was not very great, and where the provincial 
army would find Jeſs advantage, from the nature of 
the country, than in the- Jerleys. 

On the news of their arrival in Cheſapeak, Gene- 
ral Waſhington left the Jerſeys, and haſtened io the 
relief of Philadcipiua; and, in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, met the royal army at Brandy-wine Creek, 
about mid-day, between the head of the Elk and Fhi— 
ladelphia. Here he adhered to his former method of 
{kirmiſhingand haraſſing the royal army on its march; 
but, as this proved inſufficient to ſtop its progreſs, ke 
retired to that fide of the creek next to Philadelphia, 
with an intent to diſpute the paſſage. This brought on 
a general engagement, on the 11th of September, in 
which the Americans were defeated; and it was only 
through the approach of night that they were ſaved 
from being entirely deſtroyed. On this occaſion, the 


provincials Jojt about 1000 in killed and wounded, 


belides 400 taken priſoners, 

The lojs of this battle proved alſo the loſs of Phi- 
ladelphia. Gencral Waſhingtonretired towards Lan- 
caſter, an inland town ata conliderable diſtance. Here 
the Britiſh general took ſuch meaſures as muſt have 
forced the provincials to a ſecond engagement, but a 
violent rain, which laſted a day and a night, preventcd 
his deſign. General Waſhington, though he could 
not prevent the loſs of 'Philadelphia, ill adhered to 
his original plan of diſtreſſing the royal party, by lay- 
ing ambuf es. and cutting off detached parties : but 
in 'this he was leſs ſucceſsful than formerly; and one 
ol bis own detachments, wbich lay in ambuſh in a wood, 
were themielves ſurpriled and entirely defcated, with 
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the loſs of goo killed and wounded, beſides a great 
number taken, and all their arms and baggage, 
Intelligence having been received on the 2cth of 
September, that General Wayne had conccaled him- 
ſelf in the woods, with fifteen hundred men, upon ſome 
ſcheme of haraſſing the left wing or the rear of the Bri- 
tiſh army on their march, Major-general Grey was de- 
tached at night, with two regiments and a body of light 
infantry, to ſurpriſe that corps. His {kill and energy 
were very conſpicuous in this enterpriſe, He gave 
ſtrict orders that not a gun ſhuuld be fired, and that 
his men ſhould truſt ſolely to the filent effect of the 
bayonet. The enemy's outpoſts were completely ſur- 
priſed, without the lcaſt noiſe, at one in the morning; 
and the Britiſh troops, guided by the light of their fircs, 
ruſhed in upon the encampment, where a dreadful 
ſlaughter took place, about three hundred being kil- 
led or wounded upon the ſpot, and a number of pri- 
ſoners taken, the remainder eſcaping by the darkneſs 
of the night, but with the loſs of all tneir baggage and 
ſtores. Only one officer and three private men were 
killed on the fide of the victors, with the ſame num- 


ber wounded. Three days after, the whole army paſ- 


Jed the Schuylkill without oppoſition, and there being 
nothing now to impede their progreſa, they advanced 
on the 26th to German-town, a viliage about ſeven 
miles from the capital of the province, where the main 
bedy formed an encampment. Next morning Lord 
Cornwallis, at the head of a ſtrong detachment, took 
peaceable poſſeſſion of Philadelphia, the congrefs 
having removed their fittings to York Town in Vir- 
ginia, and General Waſhington having alſo withdrawn 


to Skippach Creek, a ſtrong poſt about ſixteen miles 


from the Brititiſh head-quarters. 

No ſooner did Lord Howe receive intelligence of 
theſe ſucceſſes, than he moved round with the fleet 
from the Chelapeak to the Delaware, the navigation of 
which the Americans had endeavoured to render im— 


practicable 
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practicable by works and batteries conſt ructed ori 4 
low marſhy ifland, formed near the junction of the 
Delaware and the Schuylkill; and on the oppolite 
ſhore, by a redoubt and intrenchment at a place cal- 
Jed Red-bank. Acroſs the mid channel they had, in va- 
rious parts, ſunk large tranfverſe beams, bolted toge- 
ther, and ſtrongly headed with iron pikes pointing in 
various directions, to which, from the reſemblance of 


form, the appellation was given of chevaux de frize. 


Dr. Franklin is ſaid to have aſſiſted in the contrivance 
of the whole machinery, before his departure for 
France. To remove theſe obſtruttions, ſo as to open 
a communication between the fleet and the army, was 
an object of the utmoſt importance ; but it could not 
be accompliſhed without previouſly reducing the torts, 
by which they were defended, Some ſtrong parties 
were therefore employed on this ſervice: three regi- 
ments had been leſt at Cheſter, for the purpoſe of fe. 
curing the conveyance of ſtores and proviſions; and 
the detachment under Lord Cornwallis at Philadel- 
phia conſiſted of four battalions of grenadiers and a 
{quadron of light horſe. General Waſhington hear- 
ing of this diſperſion of the Britiſh forces, and having 
been himſelf lately ſtrengthened by the arrival of fif- 
teen hundred troops from Peck's Kill, and a thouſand 
"Virginians, formed the deſign of ſurpriſing the camp 
at German Town. With this view he left Skippach 
Creek at fix in the evening of the gd of October, and 
marching all night, began his attack juſt at day-break. 
The fortieth regiment, which lay at the head of the 
village, being overpowered by numbers, was under 
the neceſſity of retreating; but their brave comman- 
der, Lieutenant-colone] Muſgrave, by his addreſs and 
activity contrived to keep five companies together, 
and took poſt with them in a large ſtone houſe, which 
lay full in the front of the enemy. This gallant con- 
duct arreſted the Americans in their career, and in 
the event prevented the ſeparation of the right and 
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left wings, wile it afforded time to the whole line to 
get under arms. The colonel and his party, though 
ſurrounded by a brigade, who at length brought up 
four pieces of cannon to the afſault, maintained their 

oft with undaunted courage, pouring a dreadful and 
inccflant fire through the windows, till they were re— 
leved by Mazor-2encral Grey and three battalions of 
the left wing, no were vigorouſly ſupported by Eri- 
gadier-general Agnew at the head of the fourth bri- 
gade, The engagement for ſome time was very warm, 
when a part of the right wing pouring down upon the 
enemy from the oppoſite ide of the village, they re- 
tired with great precipitation, but made good their re- 
treat, with all their artillery, under cover of a thick fog, 
which rendered it difficult for the Britiſh troops to dit- 
cover their movements. The loſs of the Americans 
in this action was ſuppoſed to amount to between two 
and three hundred killed, ſix hundred wounded, and 
above four hundred made priſoners. General Naſh, 
and ſeveral inferior officers, were among the ſlain. The 
Britiſh troops alſo ſuffered ſeverely. About ſeventy 


- were killed, and in that number unhappily were Briga- 


dier-general Agnew and Licutenant-colonel Bird, of- 
ficers of diſtinguiſhed reputation, A few only were 
taken priſoners: but the number of the wounded fell 


little ſhort of four hundred and fifty. 


Meaſures being ſoon after concerted between Sir 
William Howe and his brother for removing the ob- 
ſtructions of the river, and the Britiſh army havin 
withdrawn from German Town to the vicinity of Phi- 
ladelphia, for the greater convenience of ſituation, a 
Hrong body of Heſſians was lent over Cowper's Ferry 
on the 22d of October to ſtorm the fortreſs of Red- 
bank, whilſt the ſhips and batteries on the other ſide 
were to carry on their attacks againſt Mud Iſland, and 
againlt ſeveral gallies and armed veſſels which the 
enemy had ſtationed there. Though nothing could 
exceed the good diſpoſitions made for theſe ſeveral at- 

| tacks, 
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tacks, nor the exertions of vigour and courage diſplay- 
ed both by the land and naval forccs on their different 
elements, yet the enterpriſe not only failed of ſucceſs, 
but was in every reſpett unfortunate. The Heſſians, 
after a deſperate engagement, were repulſed with pro- 
digious flaughter; and the men of war and frigates, 
could not bring their fire to bear, with any great ef- 
fect, either on the principal works, or on the enemy's 
marine. The Auguſta man of war and Merlin floop 
were ſtranded in avoiding the chevaux-de-frize, and 
the Auguſta was by accident blown up, but the greater 
part of the officers and crew were ſaved. On the 15th 
of November, the attack was renewed with a more for- 
midable force; and the artillery of the enemy being 
completely filenced towards evening, the garriſon re- 
tired in the night acroſs river in boats to Red-bank, 
which was alſo ſoon after evacuated. The chevaux- 


de-frize were now weighed with no ſmall difficulty, and 


the free navigation of the Delaware was reſtored. A 
great number of the American ſhipping, finding them- 
{elves entirely deſtitute of protection, failed up the ri- 
ver in the night-time. Seventeen remained, whole re- 
treat was intercepted by a frigate and ſome armed vel. 
ſels; on which the Americans ran them aſhore and 


burnt them, to prevent their falling into the enemy 8 


hands. 

I bus the campaign of 1777, in Penntidrania, con- 
cluded ſucceſsfully on the part of the Britiſh, In the 
north, however, matters wore a different aſpect. The 
expedition in that quarter had been projected by the 
Britiſh miniſtry, as the moſt effectual method that could 
be taken to cruſh the colonies at once. The four 
provinces of New England had originally begun the 
confederacy againſt Britain, and they were ſtill conh- 
dered as the moſt active in the continuation of it; and 
it was thought, that any impreſſion made upon them 


would err! in an ciicaual manner to the reduc- 
tion 


though they made their way through the lower barrier, 
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tion of the reſt. For this purpoſe, an army of 4000 
choſen Britiſh troops, and g009 Germans, were put 
under the command of General Burgoyne: General 
Carleton was directed to uſe his intereſt with the In- 
dians to perſuade them to aſſiſt in this expedition; and 
the province.of Quebec was ta furniſh large parties to 
join in the ſame. The officers who commanded un- 
der General Burgoyne were, General Philips of the 
artillery, Generals Frazer, Powell, and Hamilton; 
with the German officers, Generals Reidzlſec] and 
Speecht. To aid the principal expedition, another 
was projected on the Mohawk river, under Colonel 
St. Leger, who was to be aſſiſted by Sir John John- 
ſon, ſon to the famous Sir William Johnſon, who had 
ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the war of 1755. 
On the 21ſt of June, 1777, the army encamped on 
the weſtern ſide of the Lake Champlain; where, being 
joined by a conſiderable body of Indians, General 


Burgoyne made a ſpeech, in which he exhorted theſe - 


new allies to lay aſide their ferocious and barbarous 
manner of making war; to kill only ſuch as oppoſed 
them in arms; and to ſpare priſoners, with ſuch wo- 
men and children as fhould fall into their hands. Afﬀ- 
ter iſſuing a proclamation, in which the force of Bri- 
tain, and that which he commanded, was ſet forth in 
very oſtentatious terms, the campaign opened with the 
ſiege of Ticonderoga. The place was very ſtrong, and 
garriſoned by 6000 men, under General Sinclair; ne- 
vertheleſs, the works were ſo.extenſive, that even this 
number was ſcarcely ſufficient to defend them. They 
bad therefore omitted tofortify a rugged eminence, ca}- 
led Sugar Hill, the top of which overlooked and effec- 


tually commanded the whole works; vainly imagining, - 


that the difficulty of the aſcent would be ſufficient to 
prevent the enemy from taking poſſeſſion of it. On 
the approach of the firſt diviſion of the army, the pro- 
vincials abandoned and ſet fire to their out works; and 
ſo expeditious were the Britiſh troops, that by the zth 
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of july every poſt was ſecured which was judged ne- 
ceſſary for inveſting it completely. A road was ſoon 
after made to the very ſummit of that eminence, which 
the Americans had with ſuch confidence ſuppoſed could 
not be aſcended; and ſo much were they now diſheart- 
ened, that they inſtantly abandoned the fort entirely, 
taking the road to Skeneſborough, a place to the ſouth 
of Lake George; while their baggage, with what ar- 
tillery and military ſtores they could carry off, were 
ſent to the ſame place by water. But the Britiſh ge- 


nerals were determined not to let them paſs ſo eaſily. 


Both were purſued, and both overtaken. Their arm- 
ed veſſels conſiſted only of five galleys; two of which 
were taken, and three blown up; on which they ſet fire 
to their boats and fortifications at Skeneſborough. On 
this occaſion, the provincials loſt 200 boats, 130 pieces 
of cannon, with all their proviſions and baggage. Their 
land-forces under Colonel Francis made a brave de- 
fence againſt General Frazer: and, being greatly ſu— 
perior in number, had almoſt overpowered him, when 
General Reideſel, with a large body of Germans, 
came to his aſſiſtance. The enemy were now over- 
powered in their turn; and, their commander being 
killed, they fled on all ſides with great precipitation. 
In this action 200 Americans were killed, as many ta- 
ken priſoners, and above 600 wounded, many of whom 
periined in the woods for want of aſſiſtance. 

During the engagement, General Sinclair was at 
Caſtleton, about ſix mites from the place; but, inſtead 
of going forward to Fort Anne, the next place of 
ſtrength, he repaired to the woods which lie between 
that fortreſs and New England. General Burgoync 
detached Colonel Hill, with the ninth regiment, to in- 
tercept ſuch as ſhould attempt to retreat towards Fort 
Anne. On his way he met with a body of the ene— 


my, faid to be fix times as numerous as his own; who, 


retire with great loſs. After ſo many- diſaſters, del- 
| | pairing 


after an engagement of three hours, were obliged to 
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pairing of being able make any ſtand at Fort Anne, 
they ſet fire to it, and retired to Fort Edward. In all 
theſe engagements, the loſs of killed and wounded in 
the royal army did not exceed two hundred men. 
General Burgoyne was now obliged to ſuſpend his 
operations for ſome time, and wait at Skeneſborough 
for the arrival of his tents, proviſions, &c. He there- 
fore employed this interval in making roads through 
the country about St. Anne, and in clearing a paſſage 
for his troops to proceed againſt the enemy. This was 
attended with incredible toil; but all obſtacles were 
ſurmounted with equal patience and reſolution by the 
army. In ſhort, after undergoing the utmolt difficul- 
ties that could be undergone, and making every exer- 


tion that man could make, he arrived with his army be- 


fore Fort Edward about the end of July, Here Ge- 
neral Schuyler had been for ſome time endeavouring 
to recruit the ſhattered American forces, and had been 
joined by General Sinclair with the remains of bis ar- 
my; the garriſon of Fort George alſo, ſituated upon 
the lake of that name, had evacuated the place, and re- 
tired to Fort Edward. However, on the approach of 
the royal army, they retired thence allo, and formed 


their head-quarters at Saratoga. 


Notwithſtanding the great ſucceſſesof the Britiſh ge- 
neral, the Americans ſhewed not the leaſt diſpoſition 
to ſubmit, but ſeemed only to conſider how they might 
make the molt effectual reſiſtance. For this purpoſe, 
the militia were every where raiſed and draughted to 
Join the army at Saratoga; and ſuch numbers of vo— 
lunteers were daily added, that they ſoon began to re- 
cover from the terror into which they had been thrown. 
That theymight have a commander whoſe abilities could 
be relied on, General Arnold was appointed, who re- 


paired to Saratoga with a conſiderable train of artillery; 


but, receiving intelligence that Colonel St. Leger was 
proceeding with great rapidity in his expedition on the 
Mohawk River, he removed to Stillwater, a place 
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about half. way between Saratoga and the junction of 


the Mohawk and Hudſon's River. The colonel, in 
the mean time, had advanced as far as Fort Stanvix; 

the ſiege of which he preſſed with great vigour. On 
the 6th of Auguſt, underſtanding that a ſupply of pro- 
viſions; eſcorted by eight or nine hundred men, was 
on the way to the fort, he diſpatched Sir John Johnſon 
with a ſtrong detachment to intercept it. This he did 
To effectually, that beſides intercepting the proviſions, 

400 of its guard were ſlain, 200 taken. and the reſt eſ- 
caped with great difficulty. The garriſon, however, 
were not to be intimidated by this diſaſter, nor by the 


threats or repreſentation of St. Leger: on the contra- 


ry, they made ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies, under Colo- 
nel Willet, the ſccond in command; and this gentle- 
man, in company with another, even ventured out of 
the fort; and, eluding the vigilance of the enemy, pal- 
ſed through them, in order to haſten the march of Ar- 
nold to their aſſiſtance. 

Thus the affairs of Colonel St. Leger ſeemed to be 
in no very favourable fituation, notwithſtanding his 
late ſucceſs, and they were ſoon totally ruined by the 
deſertion of the Indians. They had been alarmed by 
the report of General Arnold's advancing with 2000 
men to the relief of the fort; and, while the colonel 
was attempting to give them encouragement, another 
report was ſpread, that General Burgoyne had been 
defeated with great flaughter, and was now flying be- 
fore the provincials. On this, he was obliged to re- 
treat, with the jols of the tents, and one of the artil- 
lery and military ſtores. 

General Burgvyne, in the mean ume, notwithſtand- 
ing the difliculties he had already ſuſtained, found that 
he muſt ſtill encounter more. The roads he had made 
with ſo much labour and pains, were deſtroyed, either 
by the wetnels of the leaſon, or by the enemy; ſo that 
the proviſions he brought from Fort George could 
not arrive at his camp without prodigious toil. On 

hearing 
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hearing of the ſiege of Fort Stanwix by Colonel St. 
Leger, he deterunned to move forward, in hopes of 
incloſing the enemy betwixt his own army and that of 
St, Leger, or of obtaining the command of all the 
country between Fort Stanwix and Albany; or, at any 
rate, a junction with Colonel St. Leger would be ef- 
fected, which could not but be attended with the moſt 
happy conſequences. The only difficulty was, the 
want of proviſions; and this it was propoſed to reme- 
dy by reducing the provincial magazines at Benning- 


ton. For this purpoſe, Colonel Baume, a German 


officer of great bravery, was cholen, with a body of 
zoo men. The place was about twenty miles from 
Hudion's River; and, to ſupport Bauine's party, the 
whole army marched up the river's bank, and encatap- 
ed almoſt oppoſite to Saratoga, with the river betwixt 
it and that place. An advanced party was polted at 
Batten Kill, between the camp and Bennington, in or— 
der to ſupport Colonel Baume. In their way, the 
Britiſh ſeized a large ſupply of cattle and proviſions, 
which were immediately ſent to the camp; but the bad- 
neſs of the roads retarded their march ſo much, that 


intelligence of their deſign was ſent to Bennington, 


Underſtanding now that the American force was greatly 
ſuperior to his own, the colonel acquainted the gene- 
ral, who immediately diſpatched Colone] Breyman 
with a party to his aſſiſtance; but, through the ſame 
cauſes that had retarded the march of Cojonel Baume, 
this aſſiſtance came too late. General Starke, in the 
mean time, who commanded at Bennington, determi- 
ned to attack the two parties ſeparately; and, for this 
purpoſe, advanced againſt Colonel Baume, whom he 
ſurrounded on all ſides, and attacked with the utmoſt 
violence. The troops defended themſelves with great 
valour, but were to a man either ki!led or taken. Co- 
lanel Breyman, aiter a deſperate engagement, had the 


the 
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the night, which otherwiſe he could not have done, as 
his men had expended all their ammunition. 

General Burgoyne, diſappointed in his attempt on 
Bennington, applied himſelf with indefatigable dili- 
gence to procure proviſions from Fort George; and, 


having amaſſed a ſufficient quantity to laſt for a month, 


he threw a bridge of boats over the river Hudſon, 
which he croſſed about the middle of September, en- 
camping on the hills and plains near Saratoga, As 
foon as he approached the provincial army, encamped 
at Stillwater under General Gates, he determined to 
make an attack; for which purpoſe he put himſelf at 
the head of the central diviſion of his army, having 
General Frazer and Colonel Breyman on the right, 
with Generals Reideſe] and Philips on the left. In 
this poſition he advanced towards the enemy on the 
19th of September. But the Americans did not now 
walt to be attacked: on the contrary, they attacked the 
central-diviſion with the greateſt ardour; aud it was 
not until General Philips with the artillery came up, 
that they could be repulſed. On this occaſion, though 
the Brittſh troops loſt only 33o in killed and wound- 
ed, and the enemy no leſs than 1500, the former were 
very much alarmed at the obſtinate reſolution ſhewn 
by the Americans. This did not, however, prevent 
the Britiſh from advancing towards the enemy, and 
poſting themſelves the next day within cannon-ſhot of 
their lines. But their allies the Indians began to de- 
ſert in great numbers; and at the ſame time the gene- 
ral was in the higheſt degree mortified by having no 


intelligence of any aſſiſtance from Sir Henry Clinton, 


as had been ſtipulated. He now received a letter from 
him; by which he was informed that Sir Henry in- 
tended to make a diverſion on the North River in his 
ſavour. This afforded but little comfort: however, 
he returned an anſwer by ſeveral truſty perſons whom 
he diſpatched different ways, ſtating his preſent dil- 
treſſed fituation, and mentioning that the proviſions 
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and other neceſſaries he had would only enable him to. 
hold out till the 12th of Ottober. | 


In the mean time the Americans, in order to cut off 
the retreat of the Britiſh army, undertook an. expedi- 
tion againſt Ticonderoga; but were obliged to aban- 
don the enterpriſe after having ſurpriſed all the out- 
poſts, and taken a great number of boats with ſome 
armed veſſels, and a number of priſoners. The army 
under General Burgoyne now laboured under the 
greateſt diſtreſſes; ſo that in the beginning of October 
he was obliged to diminiſh the ſoldiers' allowance. 
On the 7th of that month he determined to move to- 
wards the enemy. For this purpole he ſent a body 
of 1500 men to reconnditre their left wing; intend. 
ing, if poſſible, to break through it in order to effect a 
retreat. This detachment had not proceeded far, 
when a dreadful attack was made upon the left wing 
of the Britiſh army, which was with great difficulty 
preſerved by a reinforcement brought up by General 
Frazer, who was killed in the action. Aſter the troops 


had with great difficulty regained their camp, it was 


furiouſly aſſaulted by General Arnold; who, notwith- 
ſtanding all oppoſition, would have forced the entrench- 
ments, had he not received a dangerous wound, which 
obliged him to retire. Thus the attack failed on the 
left, but on the right the camp of the German reſerve 
was forced, Colonel Breyman killed, and his country- 
men defeated, with the loſs of all their artillery and 
baggage. 

This was by far the heavieſt loſs the Britiſh army 
had ſuſtained ſince the action at Bunker's Hill. The 
liſt of killed and wounded amounted to near 1200, ex- 
cluſive of the Germans; but the greateſt misfortune 


was, that the enemy had now an opening on the right 


and rear of the Britiſh forces, ſo that the army was 
threatened with entire deſtruction. This obliged Ge- 
neral Burgoyne once more to ſhift his poſition, that 
the enemy might allo be obliged to alter theirs, This 
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was accompliſhed on the night of the 7th, without any 
loſs, and all the next day he continued to offer the ene- 
my battle; but they were now too well aſſured of ob- 
taining a complete victory, by cutting off all ſupplies 
from the Britith, to riſk another engagement. Where- 
fore they advanced on the rigat fide, in order to in- 
cloſe him entirely; which obliged the general to dire 
a retreat towards Saratoga. But the enemy had ſta- 
tioned a great force on the ford at Hudſon's River, ſo 
that the only poſſibility of retreat was by ſecur:ng a 
paſſage to Lake George; and, to effett this, a body of 
workmen were detached, with a ſtrong guard, to re- 
pair the roads and bridges that led to Fort Edward. 
As ſoon as they were gone, the enemy ſeemed to me— 
nace an attack; which rendered it neceſſary to recal 
the guard, and the workmen, being of courſe left ex- 
poſed, could not proceed. The boats, which convey- 
ed proviſions down Hudſon's River, were now expo- 
ſed to the continual fire of the American markſmen, 
who alſo took many of them; ſo that it became neceſ- 
ſary to convey the proviſions over land. In this ex- 
treme danger it was reſolved to march by night to Fort 
Edward, forcing the paſſages at the fords either above 
or below the place; and, in order to effect this the 
more eaſily, it was reſolved that the ſoldiers ſhould car- 
ry their proviſions on their backs, leaving behind their 
baggage and every other incumbrance. But, before 
this could be executed, intelligence was received that 
the enemy had raiſed ſtrong entrenchments oppoſite 
to theſe fords, well provided with cannon, and that 
they hed likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of the riſing ground 
between Fort George and Fort Edward, which in like 
manner, was provided with cannon. - 

All this time the American army was increaſing by 
the continual arrival of militia and volunteers from all 
parts. Their parties extended all along the oppoſite 
bank of Hudſon's River, and ſome had even paſſech it 
in order to watch the leaſt movement of the Britiſh 

army. 
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army. The whole force under General Gates was 
computed at upwards of 16,000 men, while the army 
under General Burgoyne did not amount to 6000; 
and every part of the camp was penctrated by the 
grape and rifle ſhot of the enemy, beſides diſcharges 
from their artillery, which were almoſt inceſſant. In 
this ſtate of extreme diſtreſs and danger, the army 
continued with the greateſt conſtancy and perſcve— 
rance till the evening of the 18th of October, when, 
an inventory of proviſions being taken, it was found 
that no more remained than what were ſufhcient to 
ſerve for three days; and, a council of war being 
called, it was unanimouſly determined that there was 
no method now remaining, but to treat with the enemy. 
In conſequence of this, a negociation was opened the 
next day, which ſpeedily terminated in a capitulation 
of the whole Britiſh army; the principal article of 
which was, that the troops were to have a free paſ- 
ſage to Britain, on condition of not ſerving againſt 
America during the war. On this occaſion, General 
Gates ordered his army to keep within their camp, 


while the Britiſh ſoldiers went to a place appointed 
for them to lay down their arms, that the latter might 


not have the additional mortification of being made 
ſpectacles of ſo melancholy an event. The number 
of thole who ſurrendered at Saratoga, amounted to 
5750, according to the American accounts; the liſt 
of fick and wounded left in the camp when the army 
retreated to Saratoga, to 328; and the number of 
thoſe loſt by other accidents ſince the taking of Ti- 


conderoga, to near 3000. But in the evidence after. 


wards adduced before the houſe of commons by Ge- 
neral Burgoyne, it appeared that the number of eftec- 
uve men in the Britiſh army at the time it ſurrendered, 
amounted only to 3499; whilſt the number of the Ame- 
rican army, according to General Gates's return, was 
18,624. Thirty-five braſs field- pieces, 7000 ſtand of 
arms, clothing for an equal number of ſoldiers, with 
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the tents, military cheſt, &c. likewiſe fell into the 
hands of the Americans. 

Sir Henry Clinton, in the mean time, had failed 
up the North River, and deſtroyed the two forts call- 
ed Montgomery and Clinton, with Fort Conſtitution, 
and another place called Continental Village, where 
were barracks for 2000 men. Seventy large cannon 
were carried away, beſides a number of fmaller ar- 
tillery, and a great quantity of ſtores and ammuni- 
tion; a large boom and chain reaching acroſs the ri- 
ver from Fort Montgomery to a point of land called 
St. Anthony's Noſe, which coft no leſs than 70, col. 
fterling, were partly deftroyed and: partly carried 
away, as was alſo another boom of little leſs value at 
Fort Conſtitution. Another attack was made by Sir 
rr. Wallace, with ſome frigates, and a body of 
and-forces under General Vaughan. The place 
which now ſuffered was named Eſopus: the fortifica- 
tions were deſtroyed, and the town itſelf reduced to 
aſhes, as that called Continental Village had been be- 
fore. But theſe ſucceſſes, of whatever importance 
they might be, were now diſregarded by both parties. 
They ferved only to irritate the Americans, fluſhed 
with their ſucceſs; and they were utterly inſufficient 
io ratle the ſpirits of the Britiſh, who were now 
thrown into the utmoſt diſmay. 

Having condutted the war to this point, we ſhall 
here make digreſſion to ſpeak of the heroic behaviour 
of a lady, whoſe huſband was made priſoner in the 
action of the 7th of October. 

Lady Harriet Achland accompanied her huſband 
Colonel Achland to Canada, in the beginning of the 
year 1776. In the courſe of that campaign under Sir 
Guy Carleton, ſhe attached herſelf to the army, and 
traverſed a vaſt ſpace of country during its progres, 
through all the different extremities of wet, cold, and 
heat, and under ſuch circumſtances of difficulty and 
diſtreſs, that would exhibit, if properly detailed, an 
intereiting picture of the ſpirit, the enterpriſe, and in- 

| | | trepidity, 
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trepidity, of aneient romance, realized and regulated 
upon the chaſte and ſober principles of rational love 
and connubial duty. | 

In the opening of the campaign of 19777, when 
General Burgoyne took the command of the expe- 
dition from Canada to Albany, Lady Harriet again 
prepared to foliow the fortunes of her huſband. The 
firſt object of this expedition was to reduce the ſtrong 
garriſon of Ticonderago; and, as a ſevere action was ex- 

ected to take place, ſhe was reſtrained from offering ber- 
ſelf to a ſhare of the fatigue and hazard likely to enſue, 
by the poſitive inj unctions of the colonel. It happened, 
however, that Ticonderago was abandoned by the 
Americans, after very little reſiſtance, who retreated 
towards Caſtleſtown. They were purſued with great 
ſpirit, and overtaken by the Britiſh; when a ſevere. 
and obſtinate conflict took place, in which Colonel 
Achland was badly wounded. Lady Harriet, who 
had been left with other ladies at Crown Point, on 
hearing the news fell into the utmoſt anxiety and per- 
turbation of mind, at having been prevailed upon to 
ſtay behind, when perhaps the life of her huſband 
was ſuſpended on a ſilken thread, and his recovery 
depending on the doub:ful chance of being properly 
nurſed and carefully attended. | 

In this ſtate of anxious alarm, no arguments could 
conſole, or dangers reſtrain, her. She took the del. 
perate reſolution of committing herſelf to the mercy 
of the waves, in an open boat and in tempeſtuous 
weather, attended by four ſeamen, who, prevailed _ 
on by the offer of a great reward, took her acroſs 
the Lake Champlain, at the utmoſſ peril of their lives, to 
Join the colonel, whom ſhe found upon his fick bed, 
and in want of all thoſe tender offices fo critical a ſi- 
tuation requires, and which, when adminiſtered by 
the hand of the woman we love, ſeldom fail of produc- 
ing the happieſt effetts both on the body and mind. 

As ſoom as Colonel Achland recovered, Lady Har- 


riet would no longer be perſuaded from following his 
: 32 fortunes 
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fortunes through the campaign; and at Fort Edward» 
or at the next camp, ſhe purchaſed a two-wheel tum- 
bril for her carriage, conſtructed by ſome of the ar- 
tificers of the artillery, ſomething ſimilar to what the 
polt-boys drive with the mail upon the croſs-country 
roads in this kingdom. Colonel Achland command- 
ed the Britiſh grenadiers, attached to that part of the 
army under General Fraſer, which conſiſted of the 
light infantry, compoſed of choſen men from all the 
regiments, and formed the advanced corps; and were 
conicquently always employed in harraſſing the rear, 
and puſhing forward upon the enemy. Their ſitua— 
tions were often ſo alert, that neither officers nor 
men were ſuffered to {leep out of their clothes. In 
one of theſe ſituations, a tent, in which the coloncl 
and Lady Harriet were aſleep, ſuddenly took fire, 
An orderly ſerjeant of grenadiers, with great hazard 
of {uffocation, dragged out the firſt perſon he caught 
hold of. It proved to be the colonel. It happened 
in the ſame inſtant that Lady Achland, unknowing 
what ſhe did, and perhaps not perfectly awake, pro- 
videntially made her eſcape, by creeping out under 
the back part of the tent. The firſt object ſhe ſaw, 
upon the recovery of her ſenſes, was the colonel, on 
the other ſide; but, i in the ſame inſtant, plunging into 
the fire again, in ſearch of her. The ſerjeant again 


ſaved his officer; but not till he was very ſeverely 


burned. in his face, and in different parts of his body, 
Every thing they had -with them 1 in the tent was con- 
ſumed. 

This accident happened a little before General 
Burgoyne's army paſſed the Hudſon's river. It nei- 
ther altered the reſolution nor the choonfulneſ: of La- 
dy Harriet; and ſhe continued her progreſs, a regu- 
lar partaker of all the fatigues of the advanced corps, 
ſurrounded with peril, and an eye-witneſs to every 
ſcene of deſolation and diſtreſs. The next call upon 
her fortitude was of a different nature, and infinitely 


more trying, as of longer ſuſpence. On 1 
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of the troops to attack the American army, on the 
19th of September, 1777, the grenadiers, which Co- 
lonel Achland led into attion, being liable to engage 
at every ſtep, he had previouſly directed his lady to 
follow the route of the artillery and baggage, which 
was not expoſed. At the time the action began, ſhe 
found herſelf near a ſmall uninhabited: hut, where ſhe 


alighted. When it was found the battle was becom- - 


ing general and bloody, the ſurgeons of the hoſpital 
took poſſeſſion of the ſame place, as the moſt conve- 
nient for the firſt care of the wounded. Few actions 
have been characterized by more obſtinacy in attack 
or defence, than that which now took place. The 
Britiſh boyonet was repeatedly tried ineffectually, 
Eleven hundred Britiſh ſoldiers, foiled in theſe trials, 
bore inceſlant fire from a ſucceſſion of freſh troops 
in ſuperior numbers, for upwards of four hours; and, 
after a loſs of above a third of their number, forced 
the enemy at laſt. Of a detachment of a captain and 
forty-eight artillery- men, thirty-ſix were killed or 
wounded ; yet, in the duſk of the evening, the enemy 
gave way, and retired in all directions. The tribute 
of praiſe due to ſuch troops, oppoſed to treble their 
number, will never be withheld by a generous na- 
tion; and, after the obſtinate conflicts this army ex- 
perienced with the Americans, let not that people, 
now prejudice is done away, be again ſtigmatized 


with cowardice. It were inconſiſtent, as well as ab- 


ſurd, to ſuppoſe that a people, who are the counter. 
part of ourſelves, ſhould not inherit ſimilar proweſs 
and courage. | 

During the whole of this arduous engagement was 
Lady Harriet in hearing, as well as within reach, of 
one inceſſant fire of cannon and muſketry, and under 


the continual dread, from the poſt her huſband filled 


at the bead of the grenadiers, that he would be the 
next brought in, maimed and breathleſs; ſince he com- 
manded in the moſt expoſed part of the action. She 

had 
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had three female companions, the Baroneſs of Reide- 
fel, and the wives of two Britiſh officers, Major Har- 
nage and Lieutenant Reynell; but in the event their 
preſence ſerved for but little comfort. Major Har- 
nage was ſoon brought to the ſurgeons deſperately 
wounded; and a little after came intelligence that 
Lieutenant Reynell was ſhot dead on the ſpot. 1ma- 

ination will want no helps to form a competent idea 


of the diſtreſſing ſcene to which theſe amiable women 


were reduced, 

From the date of that action, to the 7th of October 
following, Lady Harriet, with her uſual ſerenity, 
ſtood prepared for new trials! and it was her lot that 
their ſeverity increaſed with their number. The 
two armies were ſo near together, that not a night 
palled without firing; and ſometimes concerted at- 
tacks were made upon the advanced corps of the Bri- 
tiſh, in which Colonel Achland was always poſted. 
On the 7th of October the two armies formally en- 
gaged, and a ſevere conflict enſued; during the whole 
of which Lady Harriet was expoſed to the moſt im- 
minent danger, and finally received the ſhock of her 
individual misfortune, mixed with the intelligence of 
the general calamity, —the troops were defeated— Sir 
Francis Clarke was killed—General Fraſer expiring 
—and Colonel Achland deſperately wounded, and 
taken priſoner! 

The whole of the next day was a continuation of 
the ſame inauſpicious beginning. Lady Harriet and 
her companions ſtill partook of the common anxiety; 
not a tent nor a ſhed being left ſtanding, except what 
belonged to the ſurgeons, their refuge was among 
the wounded and the dying. An awful ſcene, how- 
ever, was yet to cone; as if enough had not occur- 
red to touch their ſenfbility, or excite their feelings. 
Early m the morning of the 8th, General Fraſer 
breathed his Jaſt; and, with the molt perfect reſigna- 


tion and compoſure, requeſted that he might be car- 
ried, 
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ried, by the ſoldiers of his own corps, to the great 
redoubt where he received his wound, and there bu- 
Tied. About ſun-ſet this ſolemn office was put in 
execution; and the corple was carried up the hill, 
under circumſtances ſcarcely to be deſcribed. To 
arrive at the great redoubt, the proceſſion was obliged 
to pals within view of the greateſt part of beth armies. 
The inceſſant cannonade during the ſolemnity the 
ſteady attitude and unaltered voice with which the 
chaplain officiated, though frequently covered with 
dirt, which the falling of the cannon balls threw upon 
all ſides of him and over his book—the mute but ex- 


Preſſive mixture of ſenſibility and indignation upon 


0 O 
every countenance at ſo unfeeling a procedure, are 


objects that will remain to the laſt of life upon the 
minds of every one who was preſent. The growing 
duſkineſs added to the awful fcenery of the evening; 
and the whole marked a charatier of that intereſting 
:conjuntture, that would make one of the fineſt ſub- 
jetts, for the pencil of a maſter, that the field of bat- 
tle ever exhibited. 

This folemnity was no ſooner performed, than Lady 
Harriet made application to General Burgoyne, en- 
treating him to afford her ſuch aſſiſtance as would 
enable her to paſs to the camp of the enemy, in order 


to requelt permiſſion of General Gates to attend her 


wounded huſband. General Burgoyne, though ſen. 
ible that patience and foriitude, in a ſupreme degree, 
ae ſometimes found, as well as every other virtue, in 
the moſt delicate of the ſex, was nevertheleſs aſtoniſh— 
ed at the propoſal. After fo long an agitation of 
the ſpirits, exhauſted not only for want of reſt, 
but abſolutely for want of food,” drenched in rains 
for ſeveral days together, that a woman ſhould be 
capable of ſuch an undertaking as delivering her- 
ſelf to the enciny, probably in the night, and uncer- 
tain of what hands ihe might firſt fall into, appeared 
an effort above human nature. The afliſtance ſhe 
required was however readily aftorded her by the ge- 

Fs necal, 
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neral, as far as circumſtances would permit. She 
was furniſhed with an open boat, a little rum, and 
dirty water; and General Burgoyne addreſſed a few 
little to General Gates, recommending her to his 
protection. . | | 

Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain in the artillery, who 
officiated ſo ſignally at General Fraſer's funcral, rea- 
dily undertook to accompany her; and with one fe- 
male ſervant, and the colonel's valet de chambre, ſhe 
rowed down the river to meet the enemy. But her 
diſtreſſes were not yet to end. The night was far 
advanced before ſhe reached the enemy's out poſts, 
and the centinel was not only with difficulty reſtrained 
from firing upon them, but he would not let them 
paſs, nor even come on-ſhore. In vain Mr. Brude- 
nell offered the flag of truce, and repreſented the 
ſtate of this extraordinary paſſenger. The guard, 
- apprehenſive of treachery, and punttilious to their 
orders, inſiſted on their remaining in the boat, on the 
ipot where they then were, until the morning; and, 
if the boat attempted to ſtir from the place, he would 
fire into it, Lady Achland's anxiety and ſufferings 
were thus protracted through ſeven long hours of dark- 
neſs and cold; and her reflections upon this firſt recep- 
tion could give her no very flattering ideas of the treat- 
ment ſhe was afterwards to expect. But it is a tribute 
due to juſtice, at the cloſe of this adventure, to lay, 
that ſhe was received and accommodated by General 
Gates, with all the humanity and reſpect that her rank, 
her merits, and her misfortunes, deſerved; and, ſhe 
was eſcorted to her huſband, through the American 
army, with a generoſity and reſpectſul attention, at 
leaſt equal to the philantrophy and humanity of 
Alexander to his illuſtrious captives of the Perſian 
empire. | | a 

Let ſuch as are affected by theſe circumſtances 
of alarm, hardſhip, and danger, recoliett that the 


ſubje& of them was a woman —of the moſt tender 
| and 
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and delicate frame—of the gentleſt manners—habi- 
tuated to all the ſoft elegances, and relined enjoy» 
ments, that attend high birth, and fortune; and far 
advanced in a ſlate in which the tender cares, always 
due to the ſex, become indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Her 
mind roſe ſuperior to all the difficulties that iurround- 
ed her, and ſeemed alone formed for ſuch trials! 
The unfortunate concluſion of that campaign has 
been already related, and we ſhall now reſume the 
thread of our hiſtory. 

When the parliament met, on the 20th of Novem. 
ber, 1777, the ſituation of the northern army was 
thought to be alarming, but the cataſtrophe which 
had then actually befallen it was little expected: the 
attention of the nation was chiefly drawn to the con- 
duct of France. Notwithſtanding that court reite— 
rated her allurances of being heartily diſpoſed to pre- 
ſerve the peace ſubſiſting with Great Britain inviolate, 
yet delegates from the American congreſs were openly 
received by the French miniſtry; they were known 


to bear a public character from the Thirteen United 


Provinces, and the object of their miſſion could 
icarcely be miitaken. There is no ſurer teſt of the 
activity and talents of a miniſter, than bis procuring 
early and certain intelligence of the meaſures which other 
powers are purſuing. The miniſtry in both houſes of 


parliament avowed their belicf of the pacific diſpoſition 


of France, founded on the advices they received from 
Lord Stormont, our ambaſſador at that court. Not- 
withſtanding which, on the 13th of January, 1778, a 
treaty of commerce between the court of Verſailles 
and the Thirteen United States of America, was 
ligned by the French miniſter and the American ple- 
nipotentiaries; and on the 6th of the following month, 
another treaty was executed, whereby the two powers 
entered into a defenſive alliance. : 
On the 19th of February, Lord North brought two 
bills into the houſe of commons, which be meant as 
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a means of bringing about a reconciliation between 
Great Britain and her American colonies. The firlt 
declared the intentions of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tain, concerning the exercile of the right of impoſing 
taxes within his majeſty's colonies, provinces, and 
Plantations, in North America: the other enabled his 
majeſty to appoint commiſſioners with ſufficient pow- 
ers to treat, conſult, and agree upon the means of 
quieting the diſorders ſubſiſting in certain of the co- 
lonies, &c. of North America, for which purpoſe 
it appointed five commiſſioners, and endowed them 
with very extenſive powers; ſuch as, authorizing 
them to treat with the congreſs by name, as if it were 
a legal body; and ſo far to give it authenticity, as to 
ſuppoſe its acts and conceſſions binding on America; 
to treat with any of the provincial aſſemblies upon 
their preſent conſtitution, and with any individuals in 
their preſent civil capacities, or military commands; 
with General Waſhington, or any other officer, 
That they ſhould have a power to order a ſuſpenſion 
of arms: to ſuſpend the operations of all laws; and 


to grant all ſorts of pardons, immunities, and rewards. 


That they ſhould have a power of reſtoring all the 
<olonlcs, or any of them, to the form of their ancient 
conſtitution, as it ſtood before the troubles: and in 
any of theſe where the king nominated the governors, 
council, judges, and other magiſtrates, to nominate 
ſuch at their diſcretion, until his farther pleaſure 
was known. 

As the deficiency of powers in the former commil- 
ſioners had been objetted to, whereby the congreſs 
had raiſed a difficulty, on pretence of the non-admil- 
ſion of their title to be independent ſtates; this act, 
therefore, attempted to obviate that difficulty, by de- 
claring, that, ſhould the Americans now claim their 
independence on the outlet, they ſhould not be re- 
quired to renounce it, until the treaty had received 
its final ratification by the king and parliament of 

| 3 Great 
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Great Britain. The commiſhoners were thereby to 
be inſtructed to negociate for ſome reaſonable and 


moderate contribution, towards the common defence 


of the empire when re-united; but, to take away all 
pretence for not terminating this unhappy difference, 
the contribution was not to be inſiſted on as a ſine 
qua non of the treaty; but that, if the Americans 
ſhould refuſe ſo reaſonable and equitable a propoſi- 
tion, they were not to complain, if hereafter they 
did not receive ſupport from that part of the empire, 
to whole expences they had refuſed to contribute. 
This was granting to America every thing ſhe could 
have wiſhed before her treaty with France took place, 
as It gave her not only a full exemption from all in- 
ternal taxation, but alſo from all claims of Great 
Britain on their provincial aſſemblies, founded on 
paſt, preſent, or future, national expenditures, pro- 
vided the colonies found themſelves equal to theijs 
own defence. : | 

The five commiſſioners named were, the Command- 
er in Chief of the land and ſea forces ia America, the 
Earl of Carliſle, Mr. Eden, and Governor Johnſtone, 
The two bills paſſed both houſes without a divi- 
fon in either. That theſe conceſhons were extorted 
from the miniſtry by the information which they had 
at length_received, of the league entered into between 
France and America, can hardly be doubted; and 
they ſeem to prove, what could otherwiſe have hardly 
been ſuppoſed, that the aſſurances given by France, 
of her determination to take no part in the quarrel 
between Great Britain and her colonies, had gained 
full credit with them, until the two treaties were 
actually ſigned. | 

M. de Noailles, the French ambaſlador at the court 
of London, having ſignified to the ſecretary of ſtate, 
that ſuch treaties had been ratified at Paris, that they 
were founded on the actual independence of America, 


and in no reſpett ſtipulated for any excluſive commer- 
| 22 cial 
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cial advantages on either ſide, he concluded his de- 
claration with exprefling the hopes of the king his 
maſter, that this alliance would not break off that har- 
mony which then ſubſiſted between the two kingdoms; 
but at all events the French king was determined to 


Protect the lawful commerce of his ſubjetts, and to 


maintain the dignity of his llag. 

Mollages to both houſes of parliament were deli— 
vered from his majeſty on the 17th of March, 1778, 
accompanicd with the above declaration; whereupon 
addreſſes were preſented, full of the warmeſt afſu- 
rances of ſupport, and inveighing againſt the unjuſt 
and unprovoked conduct of France. The French am— 
baiſador received notice to quit the kingdom, and 
Lord Stormont was recalled from Paris. No decla- 
ration of war followed on either tide, although great 
preparations were made: fixty thouſand ſeamen, in- 
ciuding eleven thouland marines, were voted for the 
ſervice of 17 778. The whole expence of the navy 
for that year, amounted to upwards of five millions. 
The Americans, in the mean time, aſſiduouſly em- 
pioyed their agents at the courts of Spain, Vienna, 
Prullia, and Tuſcany, in order, if poſlible, to con- 
clude alliances with them, or at leaſt to procure an 


acknowledgment of their independency. As it had 


been reported that Britain intended io apply for aſſiſt- 
ance to Ruſſia, the American commiſſioners were en— 


Joined to uſe their utmoſt influence with the German 


princes to prevent ſuch auxiliaries from marching 
through their territorics, and to endeavour to procure 
the recal of the German troops already lent to Ame. 
rica; and, ſhould Great Britain, by their joint en- 
deavours, be diſpoſſed of Newfoundland, Cape Bre- 
ton, and Nova Scotia, theſe territories ſhould be di- 
vided bcetwixt the two na ions, and Great Britain be 
totally excluded from the fiſhery. The propolals to 


the Spaniſh court were, that, in caſe they ſhould 


unnd proper to eſpouſe the ne the American 
States 
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States ſhould aſſiſt in reducing Penlacola under the 
dominion of Spain, provided their ſubjetts were al- 
lowed the free navigation of the river Miſſiſſippi, and 
the uſe of the barbour of Penſacola; and they farther 
offered, that, if agreeable to Spain, they would de- 
clare war againſt Portugal, ſhould that power expel 
the American ſhips irom 1ts ports. 

In the mean time, the troops under General Bur— 
goyne were preparing to embark for Britain, acco:d- 
ing to the convention at Saratoga; but, to their utter 
ſurpriſe, congreſs poſitively refuſed to allow them to 
depart, under pretence that ſome ſiniſter deſigns were 
harboured on the part of Britain, and that they only 
wanted an opportunity to join the other troops at 
Philadelphia or New York. 

The ſeaſon for action was now approaching; and 
congreſs was indefatigable in its preparations for a 
new campaign, which it was confidently ſaid would 
be the laſt. Among other methods taken for this 
purpoſe, it was recommended to all the young gen- 
tlemen of the colonies to form themſelves into bodies 
of cavalry to ſerve at their own expence during the 
war. General Wafhington, at the ſame time, in or- 
der to remove all incumbraiices from his army, light- 
ened the baggage as much as poſhble, by ſubſtitutin 
facks and portmanteaus in place of cheſts and boxes, 
and uſing pack-horſes inſtead of waggons. 

On the other hand, the Britith army, expetting to 
be ſpeedily reinforced by 20,000 men, thought of no- 
thing but concluding the war according "to their 
wiſhes before the end of the campaign. It was with 
the utmoſt concern, as well as indignation, therefore, 
that they received the news of Lord North's concl- 
liatory bill. It was univerſally looked upon as a 
national diſgrace; and ſome even tore the cockades 
from their hats, and trampled them under their feet 
as a token of their indignation. By the coloniſts it 
was received with indifference, The Britiſh commiſ- 

ſioners 
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fioners endeavoured to make it as public as poſſible; 


and the congrels, as formerly, ordered it to be print- 
ed in all the newſpapers. On thts occaſion Gover— 
nor Tryon incloſed ſeveral copies of the bill to Ge- 
neral Waſhington in a letter, entreating that he 
would allow them to be circulated; to which that ge- 
neral returned for anſwer a copy of a newſpaper in 
which the bill was printed, together with the reſolu- 
tions of congreſs upon it. Theſe were, That who- 
ever preſumed to make a ſeparate agreement with 
Britain ſhould be deemed a public enemy; that 
the United States could not with any propriety keep 
correſpondence with the commiſſioners until their in- 
dependence was acknowledged, and the Britiſh fleets 
and armies removed from America, At the fame 
time, the colonies were warned not to ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be deceived into ſecurity by any offers that 
might be made; but to uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to fend their quotas with all diligence into the field. 
The individuals with whom the commiſſioners con. 


verſed on the ſubjett of the conciliatory bill, gene- 


rally returned for anſwer, that the day of reconcilia. 
tion was paſt; and the haughtineſs of Britain had ex. 
tingutſhed all filial regard in the breaſts of the Ame. 
ricans. | 
About this time alſo Mr. Silas Deane arrived from 
France with two copies of the treaty of commerce 
and alliance to be ſigned by congreſs. Advices of 


the moſt pleaſing. nature were alſo received from va- 


riaus parts, repreſenting in the moſt favourable light 
the diſpoſitions of the European powers; all of whom, 
it was faid, wiſhed to ſee the independence of Ame- 
rica ſettled upon the moſt firm and permanent baſis, 
Conſidering the ſituation of matters with the coloniſts 
at this time, therefore, it is no wonder that the com- 
miſſioners found themſelves unable to accompliſh the 


errand on which they came. Their propoſals were 


utterly rejected, themſelves treated as ſpies, and all 
intercourſe with them interdicted. 


But, 
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But, before any final anſwer could be obtained 
from congreſs, Sir Henry Clinton had taken the re- 
ſolution of evacuating Philadelphia. * Accordingly, 
on the 10th of June, after having made all neceſſary 

reparations, the army marched out of the city, and 
croſſed the Delaware before noon with all its baggage 
and other incumbrances. General Waſhington, ap- 
priſed of this deſign, had diſpatched expreſſes into the 

erſeys with orders to collect the forces that could be 
aſſembled, to obſtrutt the march of the enemy. After 
various movements on both ſides, Sir Henry Clinton, 
with the royal army, arrived on the 27th of June at 
a place called Freehold; where, judging that the ene- 
my would attack him, he encamped in a very ſtrong 
fituation. Here General Waſhington determined to 
make an attack as ſoon as the army had again begun its 
march, The night was ſpent in making the neceſſary 


preparations, and General Lee with his diviſion was 


ordered to be ready by day-break. But Sir Henry 


Clinton, juſtly apprebending that the chief objctt of 


the enemy was the baggage, committed it to the care 
of General Knyphauſen, wizom he ordered to ſet out 
early in the morning, while he followed with the reſt of 
the army. The attack was accordingly made; but the 
Britiſh general had taken ſuch care to arrange his 
troops properly, and ſo effectually ſupported his forces 
when engaged with the Americans, that the Jatter 
not only made no impreſſion, but were with difficulty 
preſerved from a total defeat by the arrival of Gene- 
ral Waſhington with the whole army. The Britiſh 
troops effected their retreat with the loſs of 300 men, 
of whom many died through fatigue. In this attion 
General Lee was charged by General Waſhington 
with diſobedience and milcondutt in retreating be- 
fore the Britiſh army: he was tried by a court-martial, 
and ſentenced to a temporary ſuſpenſion from his com- 
mand. After they had arrived at Sandy Hook, a 
bridge of boats was by Lord Howe's directions thrown 
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4. 
over the channel which ſeparated the ifland from the 
main land, and the troops were conveyed on-board 
the fleet; after which they ſailed to New York. 
After ſending ſome light detachments to watch the 
enemy's motions, General Waſhington marched to- 


wards the North River, where a great force had been, 


collected to join him, and where it was now expetted 
that ſome capital operations would take place. 

In the mean time, France had ſet about her pre- 
parations for the aſſiſtance of the Americans. On 
the 14th of April, Count d'Ellaing ſailed from Toulon 
with a ſtrong ſquadron of {hips of the line and fri- 
gates, and arrived on the coaſt of Virginia in the 
beginning of July, while the Britiſh fleet was employ- 
ed 11 conveying the forces from Sandy Hook to New 
York, It conſiſted of one ſhip of go guns, one of 
80, lix of 74, and four of 64, beſides ſeveral large 
frigates; and, excluſive of its complement of failors, 


had 6000 marines and ſoldiers onboard. To oppole 


this, the Britiſh had only fix ſhips of 64 guns, three 
of 50, and two'of 40, with ſome frigates and ſloops. 
Notwithſtanding this inferiority, however, the Britiſh 
admiral poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, and ſhewed 
ſuch ſuperior courage and {kill, that d'Eſtaing did not 
think proper to attack him. He therefore remained at 
anchor four miles off Sandy Hook, till the 2 ad of July, 
without effetting any thing more than the capture of 
fome veſſels, which, through ignorance of his arrival, 
fell into his bands. „ 

At this time, the Britiſh fleet was in a very weak 
condition, but the valour and experience of the officers 
ſeemed in ſome meaſure to compenſate that defect. The 
chief command was given to Admiral Keppel, who 
had ſerved with uncommon reputation during the laſt 
war. Admirals Sir Robert Harland and Sir Hugh 
Palliſer ſerved under him, both of them officers of 
undoubted courage and capacity. Arriving at Portl- 
mouth towards the end of March, 1778, Admiral 
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Keppel exerted himſelf with ſo much indeſtry 
and diligence, that, excluſive of thoſe ſhips which 
it was found neceſſary to diſpatch to the coaſt of 
North America under Admiral Byron, a fleet of 
twenty {az] of the line was got in complete readineſs 
by the beginning of June, and ten more in a forward 
{tate of preparation. At the head of this fleet Admi- 
ral Keppel failed from Portſmouth on the 13th of 
June, in order to protect the vaſt number of com- 
mercial ſhipping expetted from all parts of the world, 
and at the ſame time to watch the motion of the 
French fleet at Breſt. | 
On the arrival of the Britiſh fleet off the coaſt of 
France, two French frigates approached it, in order 
to make their obſervations. Theſe were the Licorne 
of 32 guns, and the Belle Poule of 26. In conſe- 
quence of a ſignal to give chaſe, the Milford frigate 
overtook the Licorne towards the cloſe of day, and 
requeſted the French captain to come under the Bri- 
tith admiral's ſtern; upon his refuſal, a ſhip of the 
line came up, and compelled him to come into the 
fleet. Next morning, the Licorne ſeeming by her 
motions to be altering her courſe, a ſhot was fired 


acroſs her way as a ſignal for keeping it, Hereupon 


ſhe diſcharged a broadſide and a volley of ſmall arms 
into the America of 64 guns that lay cloſe to her, and 
immediately ſtruck, The behaviour of the French 
captain was the more aſtoniſhing, as Lord Longford, 
captain of the America, was at that inſtant engaged 
in converſation with him in terms of civility; but, 
though ſuch behaviour certainly merited ſevere chaſ- 
uſement, no hoſtile return was made. 


The Arethuſa of 26 guns, commanded by Captain 


Marſhal, with the Alert cutter, was meanwhile in pur- 
{uit of the Belle Poule, that was alſo accompanied by 
a ſchooner, and the chaſe was continued till they were 
both out of fight of the fleet. On his coming up, he 
informed the French captain of his orders to bring 
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him' to the admiral, and requeſted his compliance, 
This being refuſed, the Arethula fired a ſhot acroſs 
the Belle Poule, which ſhe returned with a diſcharge 
of her broadſide. The engagement thus begun, con- 
tinued more than two hours with uncommon warmth 
and fury. The Belle Poule was greatly ſuperior not 
only in number, but in the weight of her meta]: her 
guns were all twelve-pounders; thoſe of the Arethuſa 
only ſix: notwithſtanding this inferiority, ſhe main- 
tained fo deſperate a fight, that the French frigate 
ſuffered a much greater loſs of men than the Britiſh, 
The ſlain and wounded on-board the former, amount- 
ed, by their own account, to near 100; on-board 
the latter they were not half that proportion. 
Captain Fairfax in the Alert, during the engage- 
ment between the two frigates, attacked the French 


ſchooner, which being of much the ſame force, the 


diſpute continued two hours with great bravery on 
both ſides, when ſhe ſtruck to the Engliſh cutter. 
The Arethuſa received ſo much damage, that ſhe 
became almoſt unmanageable; the captain endea- 
voured to put her into ſuch a poſition, as to conti- 
nue the engagement; but was unable to do it. Being 
at the ſame time upon the enemy's coaſt, and cloſe 


on the ſhore, the danger of grounding in ſuch a 


fituation obliged him to act with the more caution, 
as it was midnight. The Belle Poule, in the mean 
time, ſtood into a ſmall bay ſurrounded with rocks, 
where ſhe was protected from all attacks: ſhe had ſuf. 
fered ſo much, that the captain, apprehending that 
ſhe could not ſtand another engagement, had reſolved, 
in caſe he found himſelf in danger of one, to run her 
aground; but her ſituation prevented any ſuch at- 
tempt; and, as ſoon as it was day-light, a number of 
boats came out from _ſhore, and towed her into à 
place of ſafety. Notwithſtanding the evident and 
great ſuperiority on the fide of the French, this action 


was extolled by them as a proof of ſingular , 
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and the account of it received with as much triumph 
as if it had been a victory. 

On the 18th of June, the day following the en- 
gagement with the Belle Poule, another frigate fel] 
in with the Britiſh fleet; and was captured by the 
admiral's orders, on account of the behaviour of the 
Licorne. | | 

The capture of theſe French frigates produced 
ſuch intelligence to the admiral, as proved of the ut- 
molt importance, at the fame time that it was highly 
alarming. He was informed that the fleet at Breſt 
conſiſted of thirty-two ſhips of the line and twelve 
frigates. This was in every reſpett a molt fortunate 


 dilcovery, as he had no more with him than twenty 


ſhips of the line and three frigates. The ſuperiority 
of the enemy being ſuch as neither {kill nor courage 
could oppole in his preſent circumſtances; and as 
the conſequences of a defeat mult have been fatal to 
this country, be thought himſelf bound in prudence 
to return to Portſmouth for a reinforcement. Here 
he arrived on the 27th of June, and remained there till 
the ſhips from the Mediterranean, and the Spaniſh and 
Portugueſe trade and the ſummer fleet from the Weſt 
Indies, coming home, brought him a ſupply of ſeamen, 
and enabled him to put to ſea again, with an addition 
of ten ſhips of the line. But ſtill there was a great de- 
ficiency of frigates, owing to the great numbers that 
were on the American ſtation, and the neceſlity of 
manning the ſhips of the line preferably to all others. 

In the mean time, the preparations at Breſt being 
fully completed, the French fleet put to ſea on the 
8th of July. It conſiſted of thirty-two fail of the 
line, beſides a large number of frigates. Count d'Or- 
villiers commanded in chief. The other principal 
officers in this fleet were the Counts Duchatfault, de 
Cuichen, and de Graſſe; Monſieur de Rochechoart, 
and Monſieur de la Motte Piquet. A prince of the 


blood royal had alſo been ſent to ſerve on-board of 


this fleet; this was the Duke of Chartres, ſon and 
R 2 heir. 
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heir to the Duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood 
royal of France in the collateral line. He commanded 
one of the diviſions in quality of admiral. 

On the gth of July, the Britiſh fleet ſailed out of 
Portſmouth in three diviſions; the firſt commanded 
by Sir Robert Harland, the third by Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer, and the centre by Admiral Keppel, accompa- 
nied by Admiral Campbell, an ofhcer of great cou- 
rage and merit. The French had been informed that 
the Britiſh fleet was greatly inferior to their own; 
which was but too true at the time when they received 
this information. Being yet unappriſed of the rein- 
forcement it was returned with, the admiral ſailed at 
firſt in queſt of it, intending to attack it while in the 
weak condition it had been repreſented to him. 

As the Britiſh admiral was equally intent on coming: 
to action as ſoon as poſſible, they were not long before 
they met. On the 23d of July they came in fight, 
But the appearance of the Britiſh ſhips ſoon convinced 
the French admiral of his miſtake, and he immediately 
determined to avoid an engagement no leſs cautiouſly 
than he had eagerly ſought it hefore. Herein he was 
favoured by the approach of night: all that could be 
done on the part of the Britiſh was to form the line 
of battle in expectation that the enemy would do the 
ſame. During the night the wind changed ſo favour- 
ably for the French, as to give them the weather-gage. 
This, putting the choice of coming to action, or of 
declining 1t, entirely in their own power, deprived the 
Britiſh admiral of the opportunity af forcing them to 
engage as he had propoled, _ | 

During the ſpace of four days, the French had 
the option of coming to action; but conſtantly exerted 
their utmoſt care and induſtry to avoid it. The 
Britiſh fleet continued the whole time beating up 
againſt the wind, evidently with a reſolution to attack 


them. But, notwithſtanding the vigour and {kill ma- 


nifeſted in this purſuit, the Britiſh admiral had the 
| mortiſication 
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mortification to ſee his endeavours continually eluded 
by the vigilance and precaution of the enemy not to 
loſe the leaſt advantage that wind and weather could 
altord. 

The chaſe laſted till the 29th of July. - Between 
ten and eleven in the morning, an alteration of wind 
and weather occalioncd ſeveral motions in both fleets, 
that brought them, unintentionally on the part of the 
French, and chiefly through the dexterous manage- 
ment of the Britiſh admiral, ſo near each other, that 
it was no longer in their power to decline an cngage- 
ment. They were then in lat. 48. 38. Uſhant diſtant 
27 leagues E. half S. Both fleets were on the ſame 
tack: had they lo remained, the Britiſh fleet on com- 
ing up with the French would have had an opportu- 
nity of a fair engagement, ſhip to ſhip; which would 
hardly have failed of proving very deciſive: but this 
was a manner of combating quite contrary to the 
wiſhes of the French admiral. Inſtead of receiving the 
Britiſh fleet in this polition, as foon as he found that 
an action mult enſue, he put his ſhips on the contrary 
tack, that, failing in oppoſite directions, they might 
only fire at each other as they paſſed by. By this 
means a cloſe and ſidelong action would be effettually 
evaded. As ſoon as the van of the Britiſh fleet, con- 
liſting of Sir Robert Harland's diviſion, came up, 
they diretted their fire upon it; but at too great a 
diſtance to make any impreſſion: the fire was not re- 
turned by the Britiſh ſhips till they came cloſe up to 
the enemy, and were ſure of doing execution. In 
this manner they all paſſed cloſe along-iide each other 
in oppoſite directions, making a very heavy and de- 
itruttive fire. = | 

The centre diviſion of the Britiſh line baving paſſed 
the rearmoſt fhips of the enemy, the firſt care of the 
admiral was to effect a renewal of the engagement, as 
ſoon as the ſhips of the different fleets, yet in action, 


bad got clear of each other reſpectively. Sir Robert 


Harland, 
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Harland, with ſome ſhips of his diviſion, had alreadz 


tacked, and ſtood towards the French; but the re. 
maining part of the fleet had not yet tacked, and-ſome 
were dropped to leeward, and repairing the damages 
they had received in the action. His own ſhip the 
Vittory had ſuffered too much to tack about inſtant- 


ly; and, had he done it, he would have thrown the 


ſhips aſtern of him into diſorder. As ſoon as it was 
pratticable, however, the the Victory wore, and ſteer- 
ed again upon the enemy before any other ſhip of 
the centre diviſion: of which not above three or four 
were able to do the ſame. The other ſhips not hav- 
ing recovered their ſtations near enough to ſupport 
each other on a renewal of attion, in order to col- 
| le& them more readily for that purpoſe, he made the 
ſignal for the line of battle a-head. It was now three 
in the afternoon; but the ſhips of the Britiſh fleet 
had not ſufficiently regained their ſtations to engage. 
The Victory lay neareſt the enemy, with the four 
ſhips above-mentioned, and ſeven more of Sir Robert 


Harland's diviſion. Theſe twelve were the only ſhips 


in any condition for immediate ſervice; of the others 


belonging to the centre and to Sir Robert Harland's . 
diviſion, three were a great way aſtern, and five at a 


_ conſiderable diſtance to leeward, much diſabled in 
their rigging. 

Sir Hugh Palliſer who commanded the rear divi- 
ſion during the time of action, in which he behaved 
with ſignal bravery, came of courſe the laſt out of it; 
and in conſequence of the admiral's ſignal for the line, 
was to have led the van on renewing the fight; but 
his diviſion was upon a contrary tack, and was en- 
tirely out of the line. The French, on the other 
hand, expetling directly to be re- attacked, had cloſed 
together in tacking, and were now ſpreading them- 
ſelves into a line of battle. On diſcovering the po- 
ſition of the Britiſh ſhips that were fallen to leeward, 
they immediately ſtood towards them, in order to 


cut ; 
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cut them off, This obliged the admiral to wear and 
{teer athwart the enemy's foremoſt diviſion, in order 
to ſecure them; diretting, at the ſame time, Sir Ro- 
bert Harland to form his diviſion in a line aſtern, in 
order to face the enemy till Sir Hugh Palliſer could 
come up, and enable him to act more effetually, 

The admiral, in moving to the protection of the 
leeward ſhips, was now drawing near the enemy. 
As Sir Hugh Palliſer {till continued to windward, he 
made a ſignal for all the ſhips in that poſition to come 
into his wake: Sir Hugh Palliſer repeated this ſignal; 
but it was unluckily miſtaken by the ſhips of his 
diviſion as an order to come into his own wake, 
which they did accordingly; and as he ſtill remained 
in his poſition, they retained theirs of courſe. 

Sir Robert Harland was now directed to take his 
ſtation ahead, and the ſignal repeated for Sir Hugh 
Palliſcr's diviſion to come into his wake; but this ſig- 
nal was not complied with, any more than a verbal 
meſſage to that purpoſe, and other ſubſequent ſignals 
for that diviſion's coming into its ſtation in the line, 
before it was too late to re-commence any operations 
againſt the enemy. 

In the night, the French took the determination to 
put it wholly out of the power of the Britiſh fleet to 
aitack them a ſecond time. For this purpoſe, three 
of their ſwifteſt ſailing veſſels were fixed in the ſta- 
tions occupied during the day by the three admiral 
ſhips of the reſpective diviſions, with lights at the 
maſt-heads, to deceive the Britiſh fleet into the belief 
that the French fleet kept its poſition with an intent 
to fight next morning. Protected by this ſtratagem, the 
remainder of the French drew off unperceived and 
unſuſpected during the night, and retired with all 
{peed towards Breſt: they continued this retreat the 
whole courſe of the following day, and entered 
the port in the evening. Their departure was not 
diſcovered till break of day; but it was too late 
to purſue them, as they were only diſcernible from 
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the maſt-heads of the Jargeſt ſhips in the Britiſh 
fleet. The three ſhips that had remained with the 


lights were purſued: but the veſſcls that chaced then; 


were fo unable to overtake them from the damages 
they had received in the preceding day's engagement, 
that they were quickly recalled; and the admiral] 
made. the belt of his way to Plymouth, as being the 
neareſt port, in order to put his fleet into a proper 
condition to return in queſt of the enemy. 

The killed and wounded on-board the Britiſh fleet 
amounted to ſoniewhat more than 500; but the 
French, it has been aſſerted on grounds of great cre- 
dibility, loſt 300. This appears the leſs improba- 
ble, from the conſideration that the French, in all 
their naval engagements, aim principally at the malt 
and rigging, and the Britiſh chiefly at the body of 
the ſhips. - | 

On the 23d of Auguſt, Admiral Keppel failed 
azzin with twenty-eight fail of the line, and was join- 
ed on the 11th of September by the Defence, Suffolk, 
and Egmont. In this cruiſe nothing was ſeen of the 
French fleet, which having gone out of Breſt on the 
18th of Auguſt, returned the 18th of September, 
having cruiſed during that time off Cape Finiſterre, 
and in that direction. The Britiſh fleet twice chaſed 
the Reflechi, and made prize of ſeveral Weſt-India- 
men, bound to Nantes and Bourdeaux. The Porcu- 


pine, Captain Finch, and Fox, Captain Windſor, 


being diſpatched to reconnoitre, the former fell in 
with and took the Modeſte Eaſt-Indiaman, and the 
latter was taken by the Juno and carried into Breſt. 
Another of our frigates called the Minerva, was 
alſo taken and carried into the ſame port. Two 
more French Eaſt-Indiamen were taken in the courſe 
of the ſummer; one of which was named the Gaſton, 
and was taken by two Liverpool privateers; the 
other Les Deux Amis, taken by the Knight privatecr 
from the lame place. 
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No ſooner had a rupture with France become in- 
evitable, than-Admiral Byron was ient to America with 
a powerful fleet, but badly equipped and provided. 
This armament was appointed to repair to New-York, 
but a long ſeries of tempeſtuous weather threatened 
the whole fleet with deſtrudtion, the ſhips were ſepa- 
rated, ſome returned to England little better than 
wrecks, others with great difficulty reached different 
harbours on the widely-extended coalt of America. 
Some of theſe ſhips joined Lord Howe at New York, 
and proved of great ſervice. St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon were taken from the French by Commodore Evans, 
being ſent by Admiral Montague, who commanded at 
Halifax. To counterbalance which, the Marquis de 
Bouille, governor of Martinico, invaded Dominica, 
which was very ill prepared for a defence, not having 
one hundred ſoldiers on the iſland, whilſt two hundred 
and ſixty cannon, and an ample proviſion of warlike 
ſtores, ſerved inſtead of contributing to the defence of 
the place, only to heighten the value of its conqueſt. 

On the American continental coaſt, the Britiſh fleet 
was not inactive, and great numbers of prizes rewarded 
| the vigilance of the cruiſers. An expedition up the 
Delaware under Major Maitland and Captain Henry, 
of the navy, proved very ſucceſsful; no fewer than 
forty American armed veſſels being ſet on fire, between 
Philadelphia and Trenton, two of which were frigates, 
mounting twenty-eight and thirty-two guns. At the 
{ame time Lieutenant-colonel Campbell and Captain 
Clayton, of the navy, proceeding from Rhode Iſland, 
deſtroyed one hundred and twenty-five boats in Hick- 
amanet river. | 

No ſooner was the army ſafely repoſed at New York, 
as mentioned before, p. 78, than the Briuſh cruiſers 
gave notice that the French fleet which was ſailed from 
Toulon, and was commanded by the Count d'Eſtaing, 
had appcared off the coaſt of Virginia, Had he reached 
that continent whilſt the army was on its march, he 
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might not only have effected the entire deſtruction of 


the Britiſh fleet under Lord Howe, but the army un- 
der Sir Henry Clinton would have been unable to ſuh. 


fiſt, as the French admiral, by being maſter at ea, 


would cut off all ſupplies, w hereby the ſouthern army 
would have been gradually reduced to the forlorn con 
dition into which the northern one was brought eight 
months before. Had the fleet and army at that time 
been ſtationed on the Delaware and at Philadelphia, 
the conſequences of an attack would have been no 
leſs fatal; but ſtorms and contrary winds had ſo long 


detained this fleet, armed with deſtruction, that all the 


train of evils which might have exalted the naval power 


ol France on the ruin | of this country, were bappily 
-prevented, 


Still, however, d' Eſtaing might have reaped advan- 


tages which he negletted: he Joitered in Cheſapeak- 


bay and the Delaware, inſtead of procecding imme- 
diately to New York; this delay gave Lord Howe an 


opportunity of preparing for his reception; and on the 


11th of July be anchored off Sandy-hook, with fiftecn 
ail, contiſting of a ninety and cighty gun ſhip, {ix of 


ſeventy- four, three of ſixty- ſour, one of "fifty, and three 
Jarge frigates, with eleven thouſand men on-board, 


On the other hand the Britiſh fleet under Lord Howe 

conliſted of fix 64-gun ſhips, three of 50, and two of 
40 guns. 

Ihe ardour which was umverſally ſhew n in repell. 
ing this unexpected attack, gave the moſt flattering 
teſtimony of the high eſteem and even veneration in 
which the commanders were held, and as the approach 
to New York was obſtructed by a bar, the French al- 
ſailant had no {mall difficulty to ſurmount. Had the 
attempt been made the conflict would have been dread- 

ful, and might have ſurpaſſed any thing known in na- 
val hiſtory; but the talents of d'Eſtaing were better 
dilplayed in actions of the petite guerre, than in ſuch 


im por tant attempts. 
| D Eſtaing 
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D Eſtaing continued at anchor until the 21ſt, when, 
without making any attack, he quitted the coal; and 
bore away to the ſouthw ard, alter having made many 
valuable prizes during his ſhort continuance on that 
{tation. Lord Howe was ſoon after reinforced with 
the Renown, of go guns, from the Weſt Indies; and 
on the 28th the Raiſonable, of 64 guns, arrived from 
Halifax; and two days aftcr the Cornwall of 74, one 
of Admiral Byron's lleet, and Centurion of 30 guns, 
came in from the ſame place. 
This ſeaſonable acceſſion of ſtrength determined the 
admiral to {ail out in queſt of the French fleet, which, 
by this time, was known to have directed its courle to 


Rhode Iſland. He left New York on the 6th, andar- 


rived on the gth of Augult in the evening, at Point 
udith, about three leagues from Newport, where 
d'Eſtaing had arrived on the 29th of July. 

The plan concerted between the Americans and 
their allies, was, that a body of provincials ſhould 
make a deſcent on the northern extremity of Rhode 
Hand, whilſt the French fleet aſſailed the town of New- 
port, and the Britiſh lines contiguous to the harbour. 
General Sullivan commanded theſe troops, which a- 
mounted to about ten thouſand men, drawn from the 
northern colonies. As the operations of the French 
fleet were regulated by thoſe of the army on the land, 
d'Eltaing continued inactive until Sullivan was in a 
condition to paſs over from the continent to the nor- 
thern end of the iſland. On the goth of July, .the 
Kinghſher {loop, of 18 guns, and two armed veſſels, 
were let on fire, and a few days after four frigates of 
32 guns each, {the Orpheus, Flora, Juno, and Lark,) 
were likewiſe deſtroyed. On the 8th of Auguſt, the 


French fleet, which had continued at anchor trom its 


firſt appearance, about three miles from the mouth of 


the harbour, ſtood in, under an ealy fail, cannonad- 


Ing the Batteries and town as they paſſed, and receiv- 
ing their fire, without any material effect on either ſide. 
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They anchored above the town, between Goat-iſſand 
and Conanicut, but nearer to the latter, on which both 
the French and Americans had parties. 

The force under Lord Howe was greatly inferior to 
that of the French in weight of metal, but ſuperior 
both in number of ſhips and in their condition; they 
were alſo well manned, and commanded by officers 
of tried bravery and ſkill. On the arrival of the Bri- 
tiſh fleet, the enemy was ſo diſperſed, that many have 
thought it would have been no raſh act immediately to 


have attacked them. Only ten fail of the line had en- 


tered the harbour, the other two ſhips of the French 


line were up the Narraganſet paſſage; and two of thei 


frigates in the Seaconnet paſſage. 

On the 10th, the wind changed to the north-caſt, 
which enabled d'Eſtaing to fail out in full force, hav. 
ing twelve two-decked ſhips; and as he poſſe ſſed the 


weather-gage, Lord Howe deemed it imprudent to at- 


tack him whilſt joining accidental advantages to his 
ſuperior force. Every manceuvre which conſummate 
ſeamanſhip could ſuggeſt was put in practice, to gain 
the wind, but all attempts were baffled by the counter 
movements of the enemy, and as the wind continued 
fixed in the fame quarter, the whole of the 14th was 
ſpent in tackings. The admiral deſpairing of better- 
ing his ſituation, about four o'clock in the evening 
threw out a ſignal for the ſhips to cloſe to the centre, 
and form in line of battle a-head, and in that poſition 
he waited the approach of the enemy, who was between 
two and three miles diſtant. 

Lord Howe, in conducting the operations of the fleet 


under his command, adopted a mode of condutt alto- 


gether unknown to former naval commanders, and 
which indeed none but thoſe of acknowledged bra- 
very could adopt, without incurring imputations on 
their charatter: he removed from the Eagle of 64 
guns, to the Apollo frigate, that he might be better 
lituated for directing the ſubſequent operations of the 

| ſquadron. 
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ſquadron. A lea-tight of a very ſingular kind was 
now about to be entered upon, in which the weight of 
metal was to be oppoſed to the dextrous working of 
ſmaller ſhips, more numerous, and poſſeſſing all the 
advante»zes of Britiſh ſeamanſhip. The brilhancy of 
Lord Howe's courage had appeared on many trying 
occalions; it was generally acknowledged, that in che 
naval line he had not a ſuperior; a molt rare oppor- 
unity now preſented itſelf for the diſplay of his pro- 
fellional ſkill. Hitherto, during the American war, 
the naval commander in chief had no opportunity of 
eminently diſtinguiſhing himſelf; this was the preciſe 
point of ume for doing It; but, whillt the battle was 
thus put in array, a ſtrong gale of wind aroſe, which 


in a ſhort time increaſed to a violent tempeſt that con-- 


tinued for near forty-cight hours. This entirely chang- 
ed the nature of the conflict, and both fleets had to 
contend with the enraged elements, inſtead of each 
other. The ſtorm ſoon diſperſed the ſhips of both 
ſquadrons, and threatened them with deſtruttion. The 
Apollo, with the admiral on-board, ſprung her main- 
maſt, and loſt her foremaſt; he therefore went on- 
board the Phoenix as ſoon as the weather became more 
moderate; that frigate he ſoon after quitted for the 
Centurion; but on ſeeing ten ſail of the French ſqua- 
dron at anchor, about twenty five leagues caltward of 
Cape May, his lordſhip left the Centurion in a proper 
ſtation to watch their motions, and to direct any Bri- 
tiſh ſhips that might arrive; and, again going on-board 
the Phenix, arrived off Sandy-hook on the evening 
of the 17th, that place being the rendezvous appointed 
in caſe of a ſeparation. 

The only material damage ſuſtained by the Britiſh 
fleet was, the Cornwall ſpringing her main maſt, and 


the Raiſonable her bowſprit, be ſides the damage al- 
ready mentioned to the Apollo. The French ſuffered 


greatly; the Languedoc and Tonnanr, their moſt ca- 


pital ſhips, being diſmaſted, and others much damaged. 


The 
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The firſt of theſe, d'Eſtaing's own ſhip, carrying 95 


guns, when reduced to this condition, was met on the 


evening of the 13th by the Renown of 50 guns, Cap- 
tain Dawſon, who attacked her with ſuch fury as well 
as judgment and advantage, that the count was in im- 
minent danger of becoming once more a priſoner to 
the Engliſh. After he had poured ſeveral broadſides 
cloſe into his antagoniſt, and had ſhot away her rud- 
der, he lay to, as cloſe as poſſible, for the night, in- 
tending to renew the attack in the morning, and con- 
ſidering her as little leſs than a certain prize. But in 
this expectation he was unfortunately diſappointed by 
the appearance of fix French men of war, who gave 
him chace, and reſcued their commander and his {hip 
from the fate which awaited thern. 

Nor was Captain Dawſon the only officer who ſeiz- 
ed this favourable opportunity of attacking large {hips 
with thoſe of inferior foree- Commodore Hotham of 
the Preſton, a 50-gun fhip, fell in with the Tonnant 
of 80 guns, which he attacked with great intrepidity, 
about the ſame time that the Renown was engaging the 
Languedoc; but night intervening, he too was obliged 


to deſiſt, and in the morning his expected prize was. 


reſcued by the appearance of the French fleet. 
Theſe occurrences, though productive of no na- 
tional benefit, diſplayed the bravery and {kill of our 
officers and ſeamen to great advantage. The national 
character was yet farther ſhewn in the condnet of Cap- 
tain Raynor in the Iſis of 50 guns. This ſhip had 
performed ſignal ſervices during the war: by its ſea- 
ſonable arrival at Quebec, when that city was block- 
aded by Arnold in 1776, General Carleton was en- 
abled to drive away the enemy; the next year ſhe was 
no lefs ſerviceable in opening the navigation of the 
Delaware, by ſilencing the American batteries. This 
hip was now chaſed by the Ceſar, a French 74- gun 
ſhip. The Frenchman was much the better ſailer, and 


each ſhip had eſcaped unhurt from the tempeſt, Cap- 
| tail) 
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tain Raynor found it impoſſible to avoid an action, 
and to ſuſtain a fight with an enemy ſo much {uperior 
ſeemed hardly practicable. The brave commander 
was not however vitimidated by this diſparity of force; 
a deſperate engagement enſued, which continued for 
an hour and half, within piſtol- hot. By that time the 
Iſis had gained fo great a ſuperiority, that the French 
ſhip thought proper to put before the wind, leaving 
the Iſis with her maits and rigging ſo damaged as to be 
unable to purſue her. She had only two men killed 
and five wounded. | 

The gallantry of the Britiſh commander in this ac- 
tion was only equalled by his modeſty, in the account 

which be wrote of it. His admiral indeed in ſome 
meaſure ſupplied that defect, by acquainting the ad- 
miralty, that the honour of the day was not more 
owing to the reſolution of the captain, or the intrepi- 
dity of his officers and crew, than to the profeſſional 
{kill and ability of the former. 

In this ſtorm, the Senegal ſloop and Thunder bomb, 
being ſeparated from the Britiſh fleet, were taken by 
the I French. The Mermaid was forced aſhore or loſt 
ſome time before, when the French fleet firſt appeareg 
off the Delaware. 

As the Britiſh ſhips ſuſtained no great damage by the 
ſtorm, and were all re aſſembled by the 17th of Au- 
ouſt, and had been Joined by the Monmouth, a 64-gun 
ſhip of Admiral Byron's {quadron, 1t is difficultto ac- 
count for their long continuance at Sandy-hook; eſpe- 
clally as it was well known that the enemy had re- al- 
ſembled off Rhode iſland on the 20th, and had failed 
from thence two days alter, for Bolton This delay 
in putting to ſea, ſaved the French fleet from deſtruc- 
tion. Lord Howe entered Bolton bay on the goth in 
full force, and found the enemy had preceded him in 
their arrival in port. | 

Lord Howe now reſigned his command to Rear- 
admiral Gambier, during the abſence of a ſuperior 
oiticer, 
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officer, aſſigning as a reaſon for it, his bad ſlate of 
health; and arrivcd at Portſmouth in the Eagle on the 
25th of October. 

Meanwhile, Sir Henry Clinton procceded to the re- 
lief of Rhode Iſland, and arrived there on the gilt of 
Auguſt, when ünding the Americans had evacuated it, 
he proceeded with ſome troops to New London, from 
whence he detached Major-general Grey to Bedford 
and Fair Haven;. who there deltroyed great quantities 
of ſtores, and ſev enty ſail of ſhips, lome of which were 
privaters, among them were eight ſail.of large velicls, 
from two hundred to three hundred tons, moſt or them 
prizes, and three had been taken by Count dEſtaing's 
fleet. Proceeding to a fertile and populous iſland cali. 
ed Martha's Vineyard, they carried off ten thouſand 
ſheep and three hundred black cattle. Another ex- 
pedition took place up the North 2 under Lord 
Cornwallis and General Knyphauſen; the principal 
event of which was the deſtruction of a regiment of 
American cavalry, known by the name of Waſhing— 
ton's light-borſe. A third expedition was directed to 


Little Egg harbour, in New Jerſey, a place noted for 


privatcers, the deſtruction of which was its principal 
intention. It was conducted by Captains Ferguſon and 
Collins, and ended in the deſtruction of the enemy's 
veſſels, as well as of the place itſelf, At the ſame time 
part of another body of American troops, called Pu- 
laſki's legion, was ſurpriſed, and a great number of 
them put to the ſword, 

The Americans had in the beginning of the year pro- 
jected the conqueſt of Welt Florida; and Captain 
Willing, with a party of reſolute men, bad made a 


fucceſstul incutſion into the country. This awakened 


the attention of the Britiſh to the ſonthern colonics, 
and an expedition againſt them was reſolved on. Geor- 
ola was the place of deſtination; and, the more effec- 
tually to enſure ſucceſs, Colond Campbell, with a 
Juftcient force, under convoy of tome ſhips of war 

com- 


\ 


r 


9 


commanded by Commodore Hyde Parker, embarked 
at New York, while General Prevoſt, who command- 
ed in Eaſt Florida, was directed to ſet out with all the 
forces he could collect. The armament from New 
York arrived off the coait of Georgia in December ; 
and, though the enemy were ſtrongly poſted in an ad- 
vantageous ſituation near the ſhore, the Britiſh troops 
made good their landing, and advanced towards Savan- 
nah the capital of the province. That ſame day they 
defeated the provincials who oppoled them; and took 
poſſeſſion of the town with ſuch celerity, that the Ame- 


ricans had not time to execute a reſolution they had 


taken of ſetting it on fire. In ten days the whole pro- 
vince of Georgia was reduced, Sunbury alone ex- 
cepted ; and this was alſo brought under ſubjettion by 
General Prevolt in his march northward. Every pro- 
per method was taken to {ſecure the tranquillity of the 
country; and rewards were offercd for apprehending 
committee and aſſembly men, or ſuch as they judged 
molt inimical to the Britiſh intereſt, | 
On the arrival of General Prevoſt, the command 
of the troops devolved on him as the ſenior officer; 
and the conquelt of Carolina was next projected. That 
country contained a great number of friends to go- 


vernment, who now eagerly embraced the opportu- 


nity of declaring themſelves; many of the inhabitants 
of Georgia had joined the royal ſtandard; and there 
was not in the province any provincial forces capable 
of oppoling the efforts of the regular and well-diſci- 
plined troops. On the news of General Prevoſt's ap- 
proach, the loyaliſts aſſembled, imagining themſelves 
able to ſtand their ground until their allies ſhould ar- 
rive; but in this they were difappointed. The Ame- 
ricans attacked and defeated them, with the loſs of half 
their number. The remainder retreated into Georgia; 
and, after undergoing many hardſhips, at laſt effected 
a junction with the Britiſh forces. 


In the mean time, General Lincoln, with a conſider. 
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able reinforcement of American troops, had encamped 
within twenty miles of the town of Savannah; and ano- 


ther ſtrong party bad poſted themſelves at a placc call. 


ed Briar's Creek, farther up tne river of the ſame name, 
Thus the extent of the Britiſh government was likely 
to be circumſcribed within very narrow bounds. Ge. 

neral Prevolt therefore determined to diſlodge the 
party at Briar's Creek: and the latter, truſting to their 
ſtrong ſituation, and being remiſs in their guard, fut- 
fered themſelves to be ſurpriſed on the goth of March. 
1779; when they were utterly routed, with the loſs of 
four hundred killed and taken, beſides a great number 
drowned in the river or the ſwamps. The whole ar- 
tillery, ſtores, baggage, and almoſt all the arms, of this 

unfortunate party, were taken, fo that they could nc 
more make any ſtand; and thus a communication was 
opened with thoſe places in Carolina where the royalilts 
cbiefly reſided. 

The victory at Briar's Creek, proved of confider- 
able ſervice to the Britiſh cauſe. Great numbers of 
the loyaliſts joined the army, and conſiderably increai- 
ed its force. Hence Gencral Prevoſt was enabled ta 
ſtretch his poſts farther up the river, and to guard all 
the principal paſſes: ſo that General Lincoln was re- 
duced to a ſtate of inadtion; and at laſt moved off to- 
wards Auguſta, in order to protect the provincial afſem- 
blv, which was obliged to {it in that place, the capital 
being i in the hands of the Britiſh, Lincoln had no 
{ooner quitted his poſt, than it was judged proper by 
the Britiſh general to put in execution the grand ſcheme 
which had been meditated againſt Carolina, Many 
difficulties indeed Jay in his way, The river Savan— 
nah was ſo ſwelled by exceſſive rains, that it ſeemed 
impaſiable ; the oppolite ſhore was fo full of ſwamps 
and marſhes, that no army could march over it with- 
out the greateſt difficulty ; and, to render the paſlage 
till more difficult, General Moultrie was left with a 
conliderable body of troops to oppoſe the enemy 5s at- 

| tempts. 


tempts. Yet, in ſpite of every oppoſition, the conſtancy 
and perleverance of the Britiſh forces prevailed, Ge— 
neral Moultrie was defeated, and obliged to retire to- 
wards Charleſtown; and the victorious army, after 
having waded through the marſhes for ſome time, ar- 
rived in an open country, through which they purſued 
their march with great rapidity towards the capital; 
while General Lincoln remained in a ſtate of ſecurity 
at Auguſta, vainly imagining that the obſtacles he had 
left in the way could not be ſurmounted. 

Intelligence of the danger to which Charleſtown was 
expoled, rouſed the American general from his le- 
thargy. A cholen body of infantry, mounted on horle- 
back for the greater expedition, was diſpatched before 
him; while Lincoln himſelf followed with all the forces 
he could collect. General Moultrie too, with the 
troops he had brought from the Savannah, and ſome 
others he had collected ſince his retreat from thence, 
had taken poſſeſſion of all the avenues leading to 
Charleſtown, and prepared for a vigorous defence. But 
all oppoſition proved ine ffectual. The Americans were 
defeated in every encounter; and, retreating continu- 
ally, allowed the Britiſh army to come within cannon» 
ſhot of Charleſtown on the 12th of May. The town 
was now ſummoned to ſurrender; and the inhabitants 
would gladly have agreed to obſerve a neutrality dur- 
ing the reſt of the war, and would allo have engaged 
tor the reſt of the province. But, theſe terms not being 
accepted, hey made preparations fora vigorous defence. 
It was not in the power of the Britiſh commander at 
this time to make an attack with any proſpett of ſuc- 
cels, His artillery was not of ſufficient weight; there 
were no ſhips to '{upport him by ſea; and General 
Lincoln, advancing rapidly with a {uperior army, 
threatened to incloſe him between his own forces and 
the town; ſo that, ſhould he fail in his firſt attempt, 
certain deſtruttion would be the conſequence. For 
thele reaſons he withdrew his army from before the 
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town, and took poſſeſſion of two iflands called St. 
James's and St. John's, lying to the ſouthward; where, 
having waited for ſome time, he was reintorced by the 
arrival of two frigates. With theſe he determined to 
make himſelf maſter of Port Royal, an iſland poſſeſſed 
of an excellent harbour, and many other natural ad- 
vantages, from its ſituation alſo commanding the lea. 
coalt from Charleſtown to Savannah River. The 
American general, however, did not allow this to be 
accompliſhed without oppoſition, Perceiving his op- 
ponent had occupied an advantageous poſt on St. John's 
land, preparatory to his enterpriſe againſt Port Royal, 
he attempted, on the 20th of June, to diſlodge him 
from it; but, after an obſtinate attack, the provincials 
were, as uſual, obliged to retire with conſidepab le lols, 
On this occaſion the ſucceſs of the Britiſh was, in a 
great meaſure, owing to an armed float; which galled 
the right flank of the enemy ſo effectually, that they 
could direct their efforts only againſt the ſtrongeſt part 
of the lines, which proved impregnable. This diſap— 
pointment was inſtantly followed by the loſs of Port 
Royal, which General Prevoit took poſſeſſion of, and 
put his troops into proper ſtations, waiting for the ar- 
rival of ſuch further reinforcements as were neceſlary 
for the intended attack on Charleitown. _ 

In the mean time, Count d'Eſtaing, who put into 
Boſton harbour to refit, had uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
ingratiate himſelf with the inhabitants of that city. 
Zealous alſo in the cauſe of his maſter, he had publiſh- 
ed a proclamation to be diſperſed through Canada, an- 
viting the people to return to their original friendſhip 
with France, and declaring, that all who renounced 
their allegiance to Great Britain ſhould certainly find 
a protettor in the French king. All his endeavours, 
however, proved inſufficient to produce any revolu- 
tion, or even to form a party of any conſequence 

among the Canadians. | 


As ſoon as the French admiral had refitted his * 
| 0 
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he took the opportunity, while that of Admiral Byron 
had been ſhattered by a ſtorm, of ſailing to the Welt. 
Indies. During his operations there, the Americans 


having repreſented his conduct as totally unſerviceable 


to them, he received orders from Europe to aſſiſt the 
colonies with all poſſible ſpeed. He therefore diretted 
his courſe towards Georgia, with a deſign to recover 


that province, and to put it, as well as South Carolina, 


in ſuch a poſture of defence as would effectually ſecure 
them from any future attack. This ſeemed to be an 
ealy matter, from the little force with which he knew 
he ſhould be oppoſed : and the next object in contem- 
plation was the deſtruction of the Britiſh fleet and 
army at New York. Full of theſe hopes, the French 
commander arrived off the coaſt of Georgia with a fleet 
of twenty-two ſail of the line and ten frigates. His 
arrival was ſo little expected, that ſeveral veſſels laden 
with proviſions and military ſtores fell into his hands: 
the Experiment allo, a veſſel of go guns, commanded 
by Sir James Wallace, was taken after a ſtout reſiſtance. 

On the continent, the Britiſh troops were divided. 
General Frevoſt, with one part, remained at Savannah; 
but the main force was under Colonel Maitland at 
Port Royal. On the firſt appearance of the French 
lleet, an expreſs was diſpatched to Colonel Maitland: 
but it was intercepted by the enemy; ſo that, before 
he could ſet out to join the commander in chief, the 
Americans had ſecured moſt of the paſſes by land, 


while the French fleet effectually blocked up the paß 


ſage by ſea, Yet by taking advantage of creeks and 
inlets, and marching over land, he arrived juſt in time 
to relieve Savannah. _ 

D'Eſtaing allowed General Prevoſt twenty-four 
hours to deliberate whether he would capitulate or 
not. This time the general employed in making the 
beſt preparations he could for a defence; and at this 
critical juncture Colonel Maitland arrived. D'Eſtaing's 
ſummons was now rejected; and, as the ſuperiority of 
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the enemy was by no means lo much out of propor. 
tion, there was every probability of ſucceſs on the 
art of the Britiſh. The garriſon conſiſted of three 
thouſand men, of approved valour and experience; 
and, having the advantage of a ſtrong fortification and 
excellent engincers. the fire of the allies made ſo little 
impreſſion, that d'Eſtaing reſolved to bombard the 
town, and a battery of nine mortars was erected for 
the purpoſe. This produced a requeſt from General 
Prevolt, that the women and children might be allow- 
ed to retire to a place of ſafety. But the allied com- 
manders had the inhumanity to refuſe compliance; and 
reſolved upon a general aflault. This was accordingly 
attempted on the gth of October: but the aſſailants 
were every where repulled with ſuch ſlaughter, that 


one thouſand two hundred were killed and wounded; 


among the former was Count Polaſki, and among the 
latter d'Ellaing himfelf, This diſaſter entirely over— 
threw the ſanguine hopes of the Americans and French; 
mutual reproaches and animofities took place; and, af— 
ter waiting eight days, both parties prepared to retreat; 

the French to their thi ipping, and the Americans into 
Carolina. 

While the allies where thus unſucceſsfully cmploy- 
ed in the ſouthern colomes, their antagoniſts were no 
jels alliduous in diſtreſſing them in the northern parts. 
Sir George Collier was ſent with a fleet, carrying Ge- 
neral Matthews, with a body of land-forces, into the 
province of Virginia. Their firſt attempt was on the 
town of Portſmouth; where, though the enemy had 
deſtroyed fome ſhips of great value, the Britiſh troops 
arrived in time to ſave a great number of others. On 


this occaſion about one hundred and twenty veſlels of 


different ſizes were burnt, and twenty carried off; and 
an immenle quantity of proviſions deſigned for the uſe 
of General Waſhington's army was either taken or 
de ſtroyed, together with a great variety OL naval and 
military llores. 
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The ſucceſs with which this expedition was attended, 
oon gave encouragement to another. The Americans 
had been for fome time employed in eretting two ſtrong 
forts on the river; the one at Verplank's Neck on the 
eaſt, and the other at Stoney Point on the welt, ſide. 
Theſe, when completed, would have been of the ut- 
moſt lervice to the Americans, by commanding the 
principal pais, called the King's Ferry, between the 
northern and ſouthern colonies, At prelent, however, 
they were not in a condition to make any effectual de- 
fence; and it was determined to attack them before 
the works thoald be completed. The force employed 
on this occation was divided into two battalions ; one 
ot which directed its courſe againſt Verplanks, and the 
other againſt Stoney Point. The former was com— 
manded by General Vaughan, the latter by General 
Pattiſon, white the ſhipping was under the direction of 
Sir George Collier. General Vaughan met with no 
reliltance, the enemy abandoning their works, and let- 
ting fire to every thing they could not carry off. At 
Stoney Point, however, a vigorous defence was made, 
though the garriſon was at laſt obliged to capitulate. 
To {ecure the polleſhon of this laſt, which was the 
more important of the two, General Clinton removed 
from his former fitnation, and encampcd in ſuch a 
manner that Walhington could not give any aſſiſtance. 
The Americans, in turn, revenged themlelves by dif- 
trelling, with their numerous privateers, the trade to 
New York, | | | 

This occaſioned anexpedition to Connetticut, where 
thele privateers were chiefly built and harboured. The 
command was given to Governor Tryon and General 
Garih, Under convoy of a conſiderable number of 
armed veſſels they landed at Newhaven, where they 
demoliſhed the batteries that had been erected to oppole 
them, and deſtroyed the {hipping and naval ſtores ; but 
they ſpared the town itſelf, as the inhabitants had ab- 
ſtamed from firing out of their houſes upon the troops. 
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From Newhaven they marched to Fairheld, where 
they procceded as before, and reduced the town to 
aſhes. Norwalk was next attacked, which in like man- 
ner was burnt; as was alſo Greenfield, a ſmall ſea-port 
in the neighbourhood. Theſe ſucceſſes proved very 
alarming as well as detrimental to the Americans; ſo 
that Waſhington determined, at all events, to drive the 
Britiſh from Stoney Point. For this purpole he ſent 
General Wayne with a detachment of choſen men, di- 
recting them to attempt the recovery of it by ſurpriſe, 
On this occaſion the Americans ſhewed a ſpirit and 
reſolution exceeding any thing they had performed 
during the courſe of the war. Though the fortifica- 
tions of this place were very ſtrong, they attacked the 


Britiſh with bayonets, after paſſing through a Leavy | 


fire of muſquetry and grape-ſhot; and, in ſpite of all 
oppoſition, obliged the ſurviving part of the garriſon, 
amounting to five hundred men, to ſurrender priſoners 
of war. Though the Americans did not retain Stoney 
Point, the ſucceſs they had met with emboldened them 
to make a ſimilar attempt on Paulus Hook, a fortified 
poſt on the Jerſey ſide, oppolite to New York; but 
they were obliged to retreat, after they had made them- 
ſelves maſters of one or two poſts. 

An expedition of greater importance was now pro- 
Jetted on the part of the Americans. This was againſt 
a poſt on the river Penobſcot, on the borders of Nova 
Scotia, of which the Britiſh had lately taken poſſeſſion, 
and where they had begun to erett a fort, which threat- 
ened great inconvenience to the coloniſts, The ar- 
mament deſtined againft it was ſo ſoon got in readineſs, 
that Colonel Maclane, the commanding officer at Pe. 
nobſcot, found himſelf obliged to drop the execution 
of part of his ſcheme; and, inſtead of a regular tort, 
to content himſelf with putting the works already con- 
ſtructed in as good a poſture of defence as poſſible. 
The Americans could not effect a landing without 


much difficulty; and, as ſoon as this was done, the) 
erected 
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erected ſeveral batteries, and kept up a briſk fire for 
the ſpace of a fortnight. They now propoſed to carry 
the fort by a general aſſault; but, before this could be 
effected, they perceived Sir George Collier, with a 
Britiſh fleet, coming to its relief, On this, they in- 
ſtantly re-embarked their artillery and military ſtores, 
and failed up the river, as far as poſſible, in order to 
avoid him. They were ſo cloſely purſued, however, 
that not a ſingle veſſel could eſcape; ſo that the whole 
fleet, conſiſting of nineteen armed veſſels and twenty- 


four tranſports, was deſtroyed. The ſoldiers and fai- 


lors were obliged to wander through immenſe deſerts, 
where they ſuffered much for want of proviſions; and, 
to add to their calamities, a quarrel aroſe between the 
ſoldiers and ſeamen concerning the cauſe of their diſ- 
aſter, which ended in a violent fray, wherein a great 
number were killed. 

The projects of Count d' Eſtaing being totally dif. 
concerted in America, where the people thought that 
little thanks were due to him for his ineffective pro— 
miſes, he ſet ſail for the Weſt Indies on the gd of 
November, 1778, in order to ſecond the operations 
of the Marquis de Bouilie, governor of Martinico, 
who had already captured the iſland of Dominique. 
On the very fame day that the French fleet left Boſ- 
ton, a detachment of five thouſand troops, under con- 
voy of a ſmall ſquadron commanded by Commodore 
Hotham, ſailed from Sandy Hook, and arrived at 
Barbadoes on the 10th of December. Without ſut- 
fering the troops to diſembark, an expedition was 
immediately reſolved upon againſt the iſland of St. 
Lucia, where a landing was effected on the 19th. By 
the ſpirited exertions of General Meadows and Ad- 
miral Barrington, upon whom the command had now 
devolved, ſeveral of the batteries and advanced poſts 
were carried, when Count d'Eflaing appeared in view 
with a far ſuperior force, having on-board a large 
body of troops, with which he hoped to effect te 
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entire reduction of the Engliſh iſlands. The ſquadron 
of Admiral Barrington conſiſted only of three ſhips 
of the line, two of fifty guns, and three frigates, which 
he ſtationed acroſs the entrance of the Careenage, ſup- 
ported by ſeveral batteries eretted on ſhore. On the 
morning of the 15th, the French admiral bore down 
with ten fail of the line, but met with fo gallant a re. 
ception that he thought proper in a ſhort time to draw 
off. In the aſternoon, he renewed the attack with his 
whole ſquadron; and a furious cannonade, diretted 
chicfly againſt Admiral Barrington's diviſion, was kept 
up for ſeveral hours, without making any impreſſion 
on the Engliſh line; and the French admiral was again 
obliged to deſiſt. Three days after, having plied a 
little to windward, he landed a body of five thouſand 
men, and putting bimſelf at their head, marched with 
great reſolution to the aſſault of the Britiſh lines: but 
they were received by General Meadows with the 
ſameInvincible courage as they had before experienced 
from Admiral Barrington. * Their two firſt attacks,” 
ſays General Grant, “ were made with the impetuo- 
fity of Frenchmen; and they were repulſed with the 
determined bravery of Britons.” They rallied again, 
and returned to the charge the third time; but the 
affair was now ſoon decided: they were totally broken, 
and obliged to fly in the utmoſt diſorder and confu- 


ſion. Four hundred were left dead on the field; and 


even, according to their own accounts, out of eleven 
hundred wounded five hundred were rendered inca- 
pable of ſervice. The magnitude of their loſs, ex- 
.cceding in number the whole of the Britiſh troops that 


were engaged, evinces the deſperation and perſeve- 


' Tance with which the French made and ſupported 
their attacks; and places above all praiſe the maſterly 
diſpoſition formed by General Meadows for the de- 
fence of his poſt, and the unſhaken intrepidity of the 
men to whom that defence was intruſted. What ex- 
Cites equal altonilhment is, that only thirteen of the 
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Britiſh troops were killed, one hundred and fifty 
wounded, and eight miſſing. After this ſevere defeat, 
d'Eitaing continued on the iſland in a ſtate of ſeeming 
irreſolution for ten days longer. At length, re-embark- 
ing his troops in the night of the 28th, he ſet ſail for 
Martinico next morning, and abandoned St. Lucia to 
its fate. Whilſt his fleet was yet in view, the French 
governor, M. de Micoud, offered to capitulate; and 
although he was now deſtitute of all hopes of relief, 
the moſt honourable terms were granted to him, the 
liberality of the Britiſh commanders thus adding to 
the luſtre of ſo ſplendid a conqueſt, and which was 
allo conſidered as more that equivalent to the loſs of 
Dominique, . 

Eight days after the departure of d'Eſtaing, Admi- 


ral Byron arrived with his fleet, unfortunately too 


late to cut off the retreat of the enemy. All this brave 
admiral's proceedings had hitherto been marred by the 
oppoſition of the elements. In the voyage from Eng- 
land, whence he had been diſpatched after the Tou- 
lon fleet, his ſhips were ſeparated in a ſtorm, and did 
not reach New York but at long intervals, and many 
of them in ſo ſhattered a ſtate that they were not in 
readineſs to proceed to ſea till the 18th of Ottober, 
1e then went in queſt of d'Eſtaing; but his ill fortune 


{till continued to perſecute him. Scarcely had he 


reached the bay of Boſton, when on the 1ſt of Novem- 
ber, another tremendous ſtorm aroſe, which ſo dife 
abled his fleet, that he was obliged to put back ta 
Rhode iſland to refit. . This afforded d'Eſtaing a fa- 
vorable opportunity of proceeding tothe Welt Indies, 
and of making the attempt, though unſucceſsful, which 
has been juſt related; while Byron was weather-bound 
at Rhode-iſland for a fortnight after his ſhips were 
ready to ſail, and even in his paſſage thence had one 
of them diſmaſted. To theſe untoward circumſtances 
the eſcape of the French fleet was entirely owing: 
and ſo ſenſible was d'Eltaing of the danger of encoun;, 
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ering even an equality of Britiſh naval force, that for 
ſix months together he only ventured twice out of the 
bay of Fort Royal, and both times haſtily returned as 
ſoon as Byron's fleet was ſeen ſtanding towards him, 
Squadrons were frequently ſent to cruiſe off the mouth 
of the harbour where the count lay, and, if poſſible, 
to provoke him to come out and riſk an engagement; 
but no mortification of this ſort could induce him to 
deviate from his defenſive plan, | 

Whilſt the French, from having been the aſlailants, 


were thus reduced, as it were, to a ſtate of ſiege in the 


Weſt Indies, they had nearly loſt all their poſſeſſions 
in the Eaſt. When a rupture was ſeen to be inevita- 
ble, ſo expeditiouſly had the Engliſh Eaſt-India com- 
pany tran{mitted their orders, and with ſo much 
promptitude were theſe orders executed, that the war 
broke out in the moſt diſtant extremities of the empire 
almoſt as ſoon as in the parts neareſt to its centre. 
Chandernagore and -all the fattories belonging to the 
French in Bengal, at Yanaon and Karical, with their 
ſettlement at Maſſulipatam, were wreſted from them 
during the ſummer; and, in the month of OQober, 
the town and fortreſs of Pondicherry, the capital of 
the French poſſeſſions, and the ſeat of their govern- 
ment in India, with an immenſe train of artillery, and 
a garriſon of three thouſand men, nine hundred of 
whom were Europeans, after being inveſted for two 
months and ten days by an army under General Munro 
by land, and by a ſmall naval force under Sir Edward 
Vernon, who had previouſly defeated a French ſqua- 
dren under M. de Fronjolly, was ſurrendered by capi- 
tulation, Commodore Vernon's force conſiſted of 
only the Rippon of ſixty guns, the Coventry of twenty- 
eight, the Seahorſe of twenty, the Cormorant ſloop, 
and an Indiaman: that of the enemy conſiſted of a 
64-gun fhip, two frigates, one of thirty-ſix the other 
of thirty-two guns, and two India ſhips armed for war: 
one of the French frigates was taken: the reſt leſt 


Pondicherry to its fate, 
| | At 
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At the cloſe of this firſt campaign, France found 
little reaſon to congratulate herſelf on her new alli- 
ance. Her trade in both Indies had been greatly 
annoyed, many of her richeſt ſhips captured, and her 
Jucrative trade on the Coromandel coaſt annihilated 


at once. 


The parliament met on the 26th of November, 
1778, and the houſe having reſolved itſelf into a com- 
mittee of ſupply, on the 2d of December, a member 
moved for an enquiry into the cauſe of our failure of 
ſucceſs in the engagement on the 27th of July. Ad- 
miral Keppel thereupon role to jultify his condutt in 


that action; he was replied to by Sir Hugh Palliſer. 


It appeared, that on the return of the fleet, refleQions 
had been thrown out againſt the commander of the 
rear diviſion, imputing the cauſe of the engagement 
not being renewed in the afternoon to that officer's 
neglecting to bear down, agreeable to a ſignal diſplay. 
ed by the commander in chief, and a meſſage ſent. 
Something of this kind having appeared in the newſ- 
papers, Sir Hugh Palliſer applied to Admiral Keppel 
for a formal contradiftion of ſuch a charge; which 
was declined. A few days after the altercation in the 
houſe of commons had happened, Sir Hugh Palliſer 
exhibited at the Admiralty-board, an accuſation againſt 
the condutt of Admiral Keppel, on the 27th and 28th 
of July, conſiſting of five articles, or ſeparate ſpecific 
charges; a copy of which was ſent by the board to the 
admiral, accompanied with a notice to prepare for his 
ſpeedy trial by a court martial, on the ſeveral charges 


adduced. 


A court-martial was accordingly appointed to be 
held on-board the Britannia, in Portſmouth harbour, 


on January 8th, 1779, and was from thence adjourned 


to the governor's houſe at Portſmouth. It conſiſted 
of Admiral Sir Thomas Pye, preſident; Admirals 
Buckle, Montague, Arbuthnot, and Rodham; Cap- 
tains Millbank, Drake, Penny, Moutray, Duncan, * 
Boteler, Cranſton, and Bennet, | 
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On the 11th of February, which was the g2d day 
of trial, the court having heard the evidence and the 
prifoner's deience, were of opinion, that the charge 
was malicious and ill-ſounded; it having appeared, 
that the admiral, fo far from having by miſcondutt and 
neglett of duty on the days therein alluded to, loſt an 
opportunity of rendering eſſential ſervice to the ſtate, 
and thereby tarniſhing the honour of the Britiſh navy, 
behaved as became a judicious, brave, and experi- 
enced, officer. The caurt therefore unanimouſly and 
honourably acquitted the ſaid Admiral Auguſtus 

| Keppel of the ſeveral articles contained in the charge 
- againſt him. ay 

. Sir Thomas Pye, on delivering to Admiral Keppc! 
his ſword, addreiled him in the following words: 

„ Admiral Keppel, It is no {mall pleaſure for me 
to receive the commands of the court I have the ho- 
Nour to preſide at, that in delivering you your {word, 
I am to congratulate you on its being reſtored to you 
with ſo much honour; hoping ere long, you will be 
called forth by your ſovereign, to draw it once more 
in defence of your country.” 

Immediately upon the acquittal of Admiral Keppel, 
both houſes of parliament unanimouſly voted him their 
thanks for his gallant behaviour on the 27th of July. 
This example was followed by the city of London, 
and the Weſt-Indta merchants. . 

Soon after, Sir Hugh Palliſer reſigned his feat at 
the board of admiralty, gave up his poſts of lieutenant- 
general of the marines, and governor of Scarborough- 
caſtle, and, yacating his ſcat in parliament, kept no- 
thing but his rank of vice admiral of the blue. As, 
in the courſe of Admiral Keppel's trial, many circum- 
ftances were related in evidence which tended to cri- 
minate the accuſer; the lords of the admiralty thought 
proper to iſſue orders for a court-martial to be held 
on Sir Hugh Palliſer, which was accordingly held on- 
beard the Sandwich, in Portimouth-harbour, on * 
ay 
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day the 12th of April, Vice-admiral George Darby, 
preſident; Rcar-admiral Robert Digby, Captains Ogle, 
Kempenfelt, Peyton, Baine, Robinſon, Duncan, Good- 
all, Cranſton, Linzee, Colpoys, and Walters, members. 

In the courſe of the trial, which continued until 
the zth of May, upwards of forty witneſſes were ex- 
amined. All their evidence tended to prove the 
oallant behaviour of Sir Hugh Pallifer, during the 
action in the morning; but the officers from the centre, 
and van diviſions, bore teſtimony that the vice-admiral 
of the blue did not bring his diviſion into a line of 
battle in the afternoon; notwithſtanding his ſhip, the 
Formidable, did not appear to have received ſuch 
damage as rendered her incapable of renewing che 
engagement, and a ſignal was flying from the Victory 
all the afternoon for that purpoſe, and a meſſage was 
ſent by Captain Windſor, in the Fox frigate, from the 
commander in chief, to acquaint Sir Hugh, that the 
admiral waited only for his diviſion to renew. the en- 


gagement, which meſſage was delivered, according to 


the teſtimony of many witneſſes, at half an hour after 


live o'clock. 

The witneſſes whoſe evidence tended to juſtify Sir 
Hugh Palliſer, were, his captain in the Formidable, the 
tour lieutenants, the carpenter, gunner, and gunner's 
mate; with ſome of the licutenants, maſters, and other 
officers, belonging to the ſhips in his diviſion, They 
ipoke of the incapacity of the Formidable to renew 
the engagement, and fixed the time of delivering the 
meſſage from Admiral! Keppel to be about ſeven 
oclock in the evening; more than one denied that 
any thing was ſaid about renewing the engagement. 
It is ſomewhat remarkable, that of the ten captains 
who commanded the {hips in the rear diviſion, only 
two were examined-on this trial, and the evidence of 
only one of them tended to exculpate the priſoner, 
As we have been circumſtantial in relating the tran- 
factions of that day when we {poke of the action, it is 

unneceſlary 
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unneceſſary to enlarge here; we ſhall therefore ont; 
obſerve, that Sir Hugh Palliſer, as ſoon as he was out 
of the engagement, weared his ſhip, ſuppoſing the 
admiral meant immediately to return to the fight, and 
brought his whole diviſion round, which does not 
prove that incapacity to his ſhip which he afterwards 


alleged. When he had thus changed his poſition, he, 


formed the van of the Britiſh fleet. Two hours after, 
Admiral Keppel altered the ſituation of the fleet, by 
bringing Sir Robert Harland's diviſion into the van, 
as in the morning, and threw out ſignals for Sir Hugh 
Palliſer's ſhips to form the rear. No ſooner was this 
diſpoſition made, than the backwardneſs of the vice- 
admiral of the blue became obſervable. | 
On Wedneſday the 5th of May, all the witneſſes 
having been examined, and the vice-admiral having 


made his defence, the court proceeded to deliver their 


opinion, which was, „ That the behaviour of the 
vice-admiral of the blue on the 27th and 28th days 
of July, was, in many inſtances, highly meritorious 
and exemplary; but that he was þlameable for not 
making the diſtreſſed ſituation of his ſhip known to 
the admiral, either by the Fox, or otherwiſe. Yet, as 
he is cenſurable in no other part of his conduct, the 
court are of opinion, he ought, notwithſtanding that, 
to be acquitted, and he is acquitted accordingly.” 

The preſident then delivered to the vice-admiral 
his ſword, with this ſhort addreſs: “ Sir, I am diretted 
by the court to return you your ſword.” 

Sir Hugh Palliſer attended the next levee at St. 

ames's; on which occaſion he was preſented to his 
majeſty and graciouſly received. About the ſame 
time Sir Robert Harland ſtruck his flag at Portl- 
mouth, and reſigned his command. 

Whilſt theſe diſſentions among our naval comman- 
ders ſpread diſagreement-and miſunderitanding through 
the navy, and divided the ſentiments of the nation; 
according as party prejudices biaſſgd the judgment, 
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the cauſe of our enemies gained ſtrength by the ac-g, 
ceſſion of Spain to the American confederacy. 

In June 1779, the Marquis d'Almodovar, the Spa- 
niſh ambaſſador, preſented a manifeſto to Lord Wey- 
mouth, in which his catholic majeſty complained, that, 
having propoſed terms of accommodation to the bel- 
ligerent powers, in conſequence of the Britiſh court 
having aſked and accepted of his mediation, in the 
difference ſubſiſting with France, the miniſters of his 
Britannic majeſty had rejected them in a manner that 
indicated little deſire of reſtoring peace to Europe, or 
to preſerve the friendſhip of his catholic majeſty, It 
then expatiates on the many inſults which the Spaniſh 
ſhips and ſettlements had received from the Britiſh 
ſubjeAs, which in number amounted to a hundred; 
which finding the Britiſh court not diſpoſed to redreſs, 
he is under the diſagreeable neceſſity of making uſe 
of all the means that the Almighty has given him, to 


do himſelf that juſtice which he has in vain ſolicited. 


Immediately on delivering this manifeſto, the marquis 


quitted the kingdom, and Lord Grantham, our mini- 


niſter at the court of Madrid, was recalled. 

The miniſtry, when laying the Spaniſh manifeſto _ 
before the parliament, paſſed over in ſilence the re- 
jected mediation of Spain, and confined their anſwer 
to the inſults and encroachments which it complained 
of. His majeſty, they ſaid, had, on every occaſion, 
been ſolemnly intent on the preſervation of peace, and 
the reciprocal good intentions and harmouy of both 
courts; chat as ſoon as ever his catholic majeſty, by 
his ambaſſador, had complained of any grievance, his 
majeſty had taken the moſt effectual means of inſtantly 
affording the court of Madrid every poſſible ſatisfac- 
tion; and that the chief part of the grievances ſtated 
in the manifeſto had never some to his knowledge by 
any means whatever. Both houſes of parliament ad- 
dreſſed his majeſty in the warmeſt term of loyalty and 
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and every meaſure was immediately taken to 
repel the approaching ſtorm. 
Thus was Great Britain, unſupported by any one 
ally, left to contend with the powers of France, Spain, 
and America. That ſhe was not appalled by the for. 
midable league againſt her, was a ſtrong proof of her 
ſpirit. That her pecunlary reſources were found any 
ways adequate to the exigences of the times, was really 
wonderful; - and that ſoldiers, ſeamen, and a navy, 
could be found able to make head againſt ſuch a con. 
federacy, places the real ſtrength and abilities of this 
countty in a ſtronger light than they had ever beforc 
appeared. 
Sir Charles Hardy, admiral of the white, was now 
appointed to the command of the grand fleet, which 
was to oppoſe the combined force of France and 
Spain; and his royal highneſs Prince William Henry, 
(now Duke of Clarence,) was initiated in the ſervice, 
under Rear- admiral Digby, as a midſhipman, on-board 
the Royal George. 
Tze firſt effett of the enmity of the Spaniards was 
the invaſion of Gibraltar, which ſpeedily followed the 
hoſtile reſcript from the court of Spain. The blockade 
on the land-fide commenced in the month of July, 
17793 and the place was ſoon after inveſted as cloſely 
by lea as the nature of the gut and the variety of wind 
and weather would permit. It happened fortunately 
for Great Britain, that all the capita] efforts of the Spa- 
niſh nation ſhould be directed, at this junQure, to ſo 
impraQticable and ruinous an enterpriſe. 
As to France, ſhe had opened the year with a ſuc- 
ceſsful expedition to the coaſt of Africa. The ſettle- 
ment to Senegal and the Britiſh forts on the river 
Gambia were captured in February by a ſquadron un- 
der the Duke de Lauzun. It having then been 
thought neceſſary, for the ſake of ſtrengthening Sene- 
gal, to remove thither the troops and artillery from X 
Goree, this Wand was ſoon aiterwards ſeized and gar 
riſone 
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riſoned by Sir Edward Hughes, who had force ſuffici- 
ent on- board his fleet to recover the other poſſeſſions; 
but his deſtination was for the Eaſt Indies, where he 


had much greater objects in view. 


On the firſt of May, another expedition was under- 
taken by the French againſt the iſle of Jerſey, with five 
or ſix thouſand men in flat-bottomed boats, under 
convoy of three frigates and ſome ſmaller veſſels. 
They were fo warmly and vigorouſly received by the 
ſeventy-eighth regiment and the militia of the iſland, 
that, after a faint and ſpiritleſs effort, they relinquiſhed 
the enterpriſe. In a few days after, the frigates being 
ſeen parading on the oppolite coaſt of Normandy, were 

purſued into Concalle-bay by a ſmall ſquadron under 
the command of Sir James Wallace, in the Experi- 
ment of 30 guns, who taking upon himſelf the charge 
and riſk of his own ſhip, when the pilots refuſed to 
conduct her any farther, laid her a-breaſt of a battery 
that covered the runaways, and ſoon ſilenced it. Arm- 
ed boats were immediately ſent to board the French 
ſhips, which had been abandoned by their crews. A 
cutter of 16 guns was ſcuttled as ſhe lay on the ſhore; 
twoof the frigates were burnt; and the third, .La Da- 
naẽ of g4 guns, with the ſmaller veſſels, was towed off 


= 


in triumph. h | 
However completely the inſolence of thoſe invaders 


was puniſhed, the attempt on Jerſey proved, in its ac- 
cidental conſequences, extremely mortifying and inju- 
rious to Great Britain. It happened that Admiral 
Arbuthnot, with a ſquadron of men of war, and a large 
feet of merchantmen and tranſports, was then on the 
Outlet of his voyage to New York. As he was pro- 
ceeding down the channel on the ſecond of May, he 
ell in with a veſſel ſent expreſs from Jerſey, with the 
firſt account of the ſuppoſed danger of that iſland. 
He ſailed directly with part of the ſquadron for its re- 
lief, ordering the reſt, and the ſhips under their pro- 


teftion, to wait his return at Torbay, Upon his ar- 
X 2 | rival 
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rival off Guernſey, finding that the French had bee; 
repulſed, and that his aſſiſtance was no longer neceſſary, 
he tacked about to rejoin his convoy. Though he 
loſt as little time as pofſible in this unfortunate devi. 
ation from his original courſe, it was the cauſe of 
much ſubſequent delay. His fleet, which had an. 
chored at Torbay, was prevented from ſailing for 
near a month after by contrary winds ; and it being 
very reaſonably apprehended, that, in the interval of 
its detention, the French receiving intelligence of its 
immenſe value, and of the force that protected it, 
might be tempted to make a vigorous effort for its 
capture, in order to defeat ſuch an attempt, ten {hips 
from the channel Geet were detached, under Admiral 
Darby, to accompany Arbuthnot to a certain Jatitude, 
whence he might proceed in perlett ſecurity. The 
channel fleet, weakened by ſo conſiderable a detach: 
ment, was obliged to ſuſpend a plan already formed 
for blocking up the harbour of Breſt; and the French. 
availing themſelves of the opportunity, hurried to ſca 
with an imperfect equipment, and joined the fleet of 
Spain on the 24th of June. This junction, which 
the late untoward accidents had rendered it impoſhb]: 
for the Britiſh naval force to prevent, was truly 
alarming. The two fleets amounted to more than 
Hxty ſai! of the line, with nearly an equal number oi 
frigates and {ſmaller veſſels. Soon after their junction, 
they ſteered for the Britiſh channel, in the mouth cl 
which Sir Charles Hardy, who had ſucceeded Keppel, 
was cruiſing with a fleet of thirty-eight ſhips of the 
line, and fomething lefs than its due proportion of 
frigates. The combined ficets paſſed him, about the, 
middle of, Auguſt, without either pany having dit 
covered the other, and proceeded on as far as Ply- 
mouth, in fight of which place they continued parad- 
ing for two or three days, until a ſtrong eaſterly wind 
ſet in, and compelled them to retire. The ſame wind 


had allo driven the Britiſh fleet to ſea; but, on = 
a 
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laſt day of Auguſt, Sir Charles Hardy regained his 
former ſtation, and entered the channel in full view of 
the enemy, who did not attempt to moleft him. He 
now endeavoured to entice them into the narrower 
part of the channel, where therr great ſuperiority in 
number would have been of leſs avail : they followed 
him as high as Plymouth, but would venture no far- 
ther. Their crews were ſaid to be ſickly; their ſips: 
to be in bad condition; and the ſealon for equinottial 
gales was faſt approaching. Count d Orvilliers 
thought it therefore prudent to quit the channel early 
in September, and ftcer back to Breſt, without effect- 


ips ing any thing farther than the capture of the Ardent 

ral | man of war, which had accidentally fallen in with 

de, the combined fleets. Though the naval pride oft 

'he England was certainly very much mortified at ſuch 

oh. inlults on her own coaſt, and at the retreat of her fleet 

cd before the enemy; yet the real diſgrace was m the 

ch. ſide of France and Spain, who having at a vaſt ex- 

ſea | pence fitted out and brought together greater arma- 

of ments than had ever, perhaps, been aſfembled on the F 
ch ſeas, ſaw their efforts expire in empty parade, and . 
Ne their big hopes of ſweeping the ocean terminate 1n 3 
ly the capture of a ſingle ſhip. | 

an The events in the Weſt Indies, and on the banks 

of of the Miſhflipi, proved more flattering to the views 

n, of the houſe of Bourbon, though not ancorretted by 

of ſome ſevere ſtrokes of diſappointment and lofs. The 

l, paſſiveneſs with which d'Eſtaing ſutfered himſelf to 

ie be continually defied, or rather blocked up in Fort 

ot Royal harbour, by a fleet ſuperior only in courage to 

1e- bis own, has been already noticed. Both fleets were 

1 reinforced in the beginning of the year; that of Ad- 

y- miral Byron by ſeveral ſhips of war from England, 

d- under Commodore Rowley; and that of dEſtaing by 

d a ſquadron from France, under the command of M. 

d de Graſſe. But, as theſe acceſſions of ſtrength were 

e nearly balanced on both ſides, the count ſtill declined 


the 
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the challenge and endured the inſults of his ſpirited 
enemy. The departure of Admiral Byron on the 6th 
of ſune, to convoy the valuable trade of the Weſt— 
India iſlands a part of their way to England, afforded 
d'Eſtaing an opportunity of commencing operations. 
He ſent a detachment of four hundred and fifty men to 
the ifland of St. Vincent, which, though gartiſoned by 
feven companies of regular troops, ſurrendered with- 


of an inſurrection of the Caribbs, who had never been 
perfectly reconciled to the Engliſh government, and 
who were ready to join the French as ſoon as they 
landed. D'Eſtaing being farther encouraged by ano- 


failed from Port Royal with twenty-ſix ſhips of the 
line, eight large frigates, and a number of tranſports 
having nine thouſand troops on-board, and ſteered for 
Grenada, where he arrived the 2d of July. Lord 
Macartney, the governor, though his whole garriſon 
did not exceed one hundred and fifty regulars, with 
about the ſame number of militia, yet being ſtrongly 
poſted on an intrenched bill, he repulſed the firſt 
aſſault of between two and three thouſand of the 
French, with the moſt heroic valour. But the ſupe- 


Britiſh lines were forced, after a hard conflict, which 
laſted about an hour and a half, and in which three 
hundred of the aſſailants are ſaid to have been killed 
or wounded, Next day, Macartney and his brave 
companions, rather than give a formal aſſent to terms 
preſcribed by the inſolence of victory, ſurrendered at 
diſcretion. Admiral Byron, on his return to St. 
Lucia, receiving intelligence of the capture of St: 
Vincent's, waited only to have ſome troops embarked, 
and directed his courſe thither ; but, on his paſſage, 
he heard the ſtill more unwelcome tidings of the 
attack on Grenada, the relief of which was therefore 


to be immediately attempted. Though his 2 
iſte 


out a ſhot. This is alcribed to the dread entertained + 


ther large reinforcement under M. de la Motte Piquet, 


riority of numbers was at length deciſive; and the 
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Gifted of only twenty-one ſhips of the line, and one 
frigate, beſides tranſports, he was animated by the 
warmeſt hopes of ſucceſs, being totally ignorant of 
ja Motte's junction with d'Eſtaing. At day-break on 
the 6th of July, he came in view of the enemy; but 
the French commander, having already effected his 
purpoſe, was little inclined, notwithſtanding his pre- 
ſent ſuperiority, to riſk a cloſe engagement. A warm, 
but partial and undeciſive, action enſued, in which 
three or four of the Engliſh ſhips ſuſtained conſider. 
able damage in their mails, fails, and rigging, though 
their loſs in killed and wounded bore a very ſmall 
proportion to the dreadful ſlaughter on-board the 
French fleet. In the reſult, Admiral Byron, who, to 
his great mortification, had ſeen the white flag flyin 
on the fortreſs of St. George, but who muſt alſo have 
felt his inequality to any farther attempts for the reca- 
very of the iſland, withdrew next day to St. Chriſto- 
pher's, d'Eſtaing having in the night returned to 
Grenada. 

As Spain had aQted with ſo much treachery in Eu- 
rope, keeping up the ſhow of friendſhip till all her 
preparations for war were fully completed, it was not 
a matter of ſurpriſe to ſee her commence hoſtilities in 
remote parts of the globe, with all the advantages of 
carly information and previous deſign. About the 
middle of Auguſt, Don Galvez, the Spaniſh governor 
of Louiſiana, having collected the whole force of his 
province of New Orleans, ſet out upon an expedition 
againſt the Britiſh ſettlements on the Miſſiſſipi; and 
as they had no cover but a newly-conſtrutted fort, or 
more properly a held redoubt, defended by five hun- 
dred men, they could not long reſiſt the efforts of a 
well-provided army of four times that number. Don 
Galvez now extended his views to the conquelt of all 
Weſt Florida ; but thinking his own force inadequate 
to ſuch an enterprize, he coricerted a plan of opera- 
tion with the governor of the Havannah, in purſuance 

| | | of 
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of which he was to be aſſiſted by a conſiderabje em. 
barkation from that place early in the enſuing year. 
Nearly at the ſame time that Don Galvez was ad- 
wancing to the veſtern extremities of Florida, the 
Spaniſh governor of Honduras made an unexpetted 
attack upon the Britiſh logwood cutters; took many 
of them priſoners; and expelled the reſt from their 
principal fettlement at St. George's Key. Captain 
Dalrymple, with a detachment of the royal Inſh 
from Jamaica, and ſome Indians and volunteers col. 
lected on the Moſquito ſhore, being on their paſſage 
to Honduras for the purpoſe of aſſiſting the bay-men, 
fell in with a ſmall ſquadron of frigates under the 
command of Commodore Luttrel, who had been 
cruiſing to intercept two Spaniſh regiſter-ſhips. The 
commodore informed Captain Dalrymple, that the 
Spaniards were already diſpoſſeſſed of St. George's 
Key; and that the regiſter ſhips, having taken ſhelter 
in the harbour of Omoa, were ſo ſtrongly protected 
by the fortifications on ſhore, as to bid defiance to 
any effort by fea. Under ſuch circumſtances, the 
two commanders agreed to unite their forces, and to 
make an attack on Omoa both by ſez and land. 
Never was any enterpriſe conducted with greater ſpi— 


rit and judgment, or crowned with more brilliant 


ſucceſs. Thoſe walls, which had coſt the Spaniards 
twenty years labour, and upon which neither the fire 
of the frigates, nor ſome batteries eretted on the ad- 
joining heights could make any imprefſion, were 
ſcaled by the intrepid aſſailants; and the keys of the 
fort were ſurrendered to Captain Dalrymple, without 
any farther reſiſtance. The priſoners amounted to 
three hundred and fifty-five rank and file, beſides 
officers. and inhabitants; and it was agreed that they 
ſhould be exchanged for an equal number of Britiſh 
ſubjetts taken in the bay of Honduras. The value 
of the regiſter ſhips and other prizes of leſs note in 


the harbour was eſtimated at three millions of dollars. 
No 
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No part of this loſs was more ſcverely felt by the 
Spaniards than that of two hundred and fifty quintals 
of quickſilver, a commodity ſo eſſential to the puri- 
fcation of their gold and ſil ver ores, that they would 
have given almoſt any price for it; but the captors, 
preferring the public good to their own private emo- 
Jument, would not part upon any terms with an artt- 
cle, which, though of no great value to themſelves, 
was of ſuch immenſe conſequence to the enemy. 
Upon the ſame principle, they refuſed to ranſom the 
fort, (for which high offers were likewiſe made,) and 
left a garriſon for its defence; although their views 
to the ſervice of their country were fruſtrated in this 
reſpect by its ſubſequent evacuation, ariſing more 
{rom the unhealthineſs of the place, than from any 
power or vigour exerted by the enemy in its recovery. 
The conduct of all the officers and men in every 
part of this ſervice was highly laudable and exempla- 
ry; but the following inſtance of magnanimity, in the 
moment of the aſſault, deſerves a peculiar and diſ- 
tinctive tribute of applauſe. A common ſailor, who 
jcrambled ſingly over the wall, had, for the better 
annoyance, on all ſides, of the enemy, armed himſelf 
with a cutlaſs in each hand. Thus equipped, he fell 
in with a Spaniſh officer, juſt rouſed from ſleep, and 
who, in the hurry and confuſion, had forgotten his 
lyord, This circumſtance reſtrained the fury of the 
gallant tar, who diſdaining an unarmed foe, but un- 
willing to relinquiſh ſo happy an opportunity of dif- 
playing his courage in ſingle combat, preſented one 
of the cutlaſſes to him, ſaying, *I ſcorn any advan- 
tage—you are now upon a footing with me.” The 
aſtoniſhment of the officer at ſuch an att of generoſity, 
and at the facility with which a friendly parley took 
place, when he expected nothing lefs, from the un- 
couth and hoſtile appearance of his foe, than that of 
being inſtantly cut to pieces, could only be equalled 
by the admiration, which his relating the Rory excited 
in his countrymen. 
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We muſt now take a view of the tranſactions in the 
ſouthern colonics; to which the war, in the year 
1780, was ſo effectually transferred, that the opera. 
tions there became at laſt deciſive. The ſucceſs of 
General Prevoſt, in advancing to the very capital 0: 
South Carolina, bas been already ſtated, (p. 147.) 
together with the obſtacles v hich prevented him from 
becoming maſter of it at that time. Towards the end 
of 1779, Sir Henry Clinton ſet ſail from New York 
with a conſiderable body of troops, intended for the 
attack of Charleſtown, in a fleet of ihips of war and 
tranſports, under the command of Vice-admiral Ar- 
buthnot. They had a very tedions voyage; the wea— 
ther was uncommonly bad; ſeveral of the tranſpor:- 
were loſt, and an ordnance-ſhip foundered at ſez. 
Having arrived at Savannah, where they endeavoured 
to repair the damages, they proceeded, on the 10th oi 
February, 1780, to North Ediſto, the place of de. 
barkation which had been previoully appointed. They 
had a favourable paſſage thither ; and, though it re. 
quired time to have the bar explored and the channe! 
marked, the tranſports all entered the harbour the 
next day; and the army took poſſeſſion of John's Iſland 
without oppoſition. Preparations were then made for 
paſſing the ſquadron over Charleſtown: bar, where the 
high-water ſpring-tides were only nineteen fect deep; 
but no opportunity offered of going into the harbour 
till the 20th of March, when it was effected without 
any accident, though the American galleys continually 
attempted to prevent the Engliſh boats from ſounding 
the channel. The Britiſh troops had previouſly re- 
moved from John's to James's Iftand ; and, on the 
29th of the ſame month, they effected their landing 
on Charleſtown Neck. On the 1ſt of April they 
broke ground within 800 yards of the American 
works; and, by the 8th, the beſiegers guns were 

mounted for attion, | | 
As ſoon as the army began to open their batteries 
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a2ainſt the town, Admiral Arbuthnot embraced the 
Grit opportunity of paſſing Sullivan's Iſland, upon 
which there was a ſtrong fort, the chief defence of the 
harbour. He weighed on the gth, with the Roebuck, 

Richmond, and Romulus, Blonde, Virginia, Raleigh, 

and Sandwich armed ſhip, the Renown bringing up 
the rear; and, paſling through a f vere fire, anchored 
in hou two hours under St. James's Ifland, with the 
loſs of twenty-ſeven ſeamen killed and wounded. The 
Richmond's fore-top-maſt was ſhot away, and the ſhips 
in gencral ſuſtained damage in their walts and rigging, 
though not materially in their hulls. But the Acetus 
tranſport, having on-board ſome naval ſtores, ground- 
ed within gun-ſhot of Sullivan's Iſland, and received 
ſo much damage, that ſhe was obliged to be aban- 
doned and burnt. 

On the 10th, Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral Ar- 
buthnot ſummoned the town to ſurrender; but Lin- 
coln, who commanded in Charleſtown, returned them 
an anſwer, declaring it to be his intention to defend 
the place. The batteries were now opened againſt 
the town; and from their effect the fire of the Ame- 
rican advanced works conſiderably abated. It ap- 
pears, that the number of troops under the command 
of Lincoln, were by far too few for defending works 


of ſuch extent as thoſe of Charleſtown; and that many 


of theſe were men little accuſtomed to military ſer- 
vice, and very ill provided with clothes and other 
neceſlaries. Lincoln had been for ſome time expedct- 
ing reinforcements and ſupplies from Virginia, and 
other places: but they came in very flowly. Earl 
Cornwallis and Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton were ex- 
tremely active in intercepting theſe reinforcements, 
They totally defeated a conſiderable body of cavalry 
and militia, which was proceeding to the relief of the 


town; and made themſelves maſters of ſome poſts, 


which gave them the command- of the country, by 
which means great ſupplies of proviſions fell into their 
| 2 hands. 
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hands. Such was the ſtate of things, and Fort Sullivan 
had alſo been taken by the king's troops, when Gene. 
ral Clinton again ſummoned the town to ſurrender; 
an offer being made, that the lives and property of 
the inhabitants ſhould be preſerved to them. Articles 
of capitulation were then agreed upon, and the town 
ſurrendered on the 4th of May, 1780. A large quan- 
tity of ordnance, arms, and ammunition, was found in 
Charleſtown; and, according to Sir Henry Clinton's 
account, the number of priſoners amounte d to 5618 
men, excluſive of near a thouſand ſailors in arms; 
but, according to General Lincoln's account, tranl- 
mitted to the congreſs, the whole number of continen- 
tal troops taken priſoners amounted to no more than 
2487. The remainder, therefore, included in Gene- 
ral Clinton's account, muſt have conſiſted of militia 
and inhabitants of the town. Several American fri- 
gates were alſo taken or deſtroyed in the harbour. 
While Sir Henry Clinton was employed in his voy- 
age to Charleſtown, and in the ſiege of that place, the 
garriſon at New York were not free from apprehen- 
{ions for their own ſafety, An intenſe froſt, accom- 
panied with great falls of ſnow, began about the middle 
of December, 1779, and ſhut up the navigation of 
the port of New York from the ſea, within a few days 
after the departure of Admiral Arbuthnot and General 
Clinton. The ſeverity of the weather increaſed to ſo 
great a degree, that towards the middle of January 
all communications with New York by water were 
entirely cut-off, and as many new ones opened by the 
ice. The inhabitants could ſcarcely be ſaid to be in 
an inſular ſtate. Horſes with heavy carriages could 
go over the ice into the Jerſeys, from one iſland to 
another. The paſlage in the North River, even in the 


wideſt part, from New York to Paulus Hook, which. 


was 2000 yards, was, about the 19th of January, 
1780, paſſable for the heavieſt cannon: an event 


which had been unknown in the memory of man. 
Proviſions 
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Proviſions were ſoon after tranſported upon ledges, 
and a detachment of cavalry marched upon the ice 
from New York to Staten Iſland, which was a diſtance 
of eleven miles. : 

The city of New York, being thus circumſtanced, 
was much expoſed to the continental troops; and it 
was ſtrongly reported, that General Waſhington was 
meditating an attack upon it with his whole force. 
Some time before this, Major-general Pattiſon, com- 
mandant at New York, having received an addreſs 
from many of the inhabitants, offering to put them- 
ſelves in military array, he thought the preſent a 
favourable opportunity of trying the ſincerity of their 
profeſſions. Accordingly, he iſſued a proclamation, 
calling upon all the male inhabitants from ſixteen to 
ſixty to take up arms. The requiſition was ſo readily 
complied with, that, in a few days, forty companies 
from the ſix wards of the city were inrolled, officered, 
and under arms, to the number of 2600. Other vo- 
lunteer companies were alfo formed; and the city was 
put into a ſtrong poſture of defence. No attack, 
however, was made upon New York, whatever deſign 
might originally have been meditated: but an attempt 
was made upon Staten Ifland, where there were about 
1800 men, under the command of Brigadier-general 
Sterling. General Waſhington, whoſe army was hut- 
ted at Morris-town, ſent a detachment of 2700 men, 
with ſix pieces of cannon, two mortars, and ſome 
horſes, commanded by Lord Sterling, who arrived at 
Staten Ifland early in the morning of the 15th of 


January. The advanced poſts of the Britiſh troops 


retired upon the approach of the Americans, who 
formed the line, and made ſome movements in the 
courle of the dey; but they withdrew in the night, 
and carried off with them about 200 head of cattle. 
Immediately on the arrival of the Americans on 
Staten Iſtand, Lieutenant-general Kayphauſen had 
cmbarked 600 men to attempt a paſſage, and to ſup- 

port 
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port General Sterling; but the floating ice compelled 
them to return. 

After Charleſtown had ſurrendered, General Clinton 
iflued two proclamations, and circulated a hand-hill 
amongſt the inhabitants of South Carolina, to induce 
them to return to their allegiance, and to be ready to 
join the king's troops. Thele proclamations appear 
to have produced lome effect, though they probably 
operated chiefly upon thoſe who were before not 
much inclined to the cauſe of American independence, 
Two hundred and ten of the inhabitabts of Charleſtown 
{;i2ned an addreſs to General Clinton and Admiral 
Arbuthnot, ſoliciting to be re-admitted to the charac. 
ter and condition of Britiſh ſubjeats; declaring their 
diſapprobation of the dottrine of American indepen- 
dence, and expreſſing their regret, that, after the 
repeal of thoſe ſtatutes which gave riſe to the troubles 
in America, the overtures of his majeſty's commil- 
lioners had not been regarded by the congreſs. 

At this time the people of America were involved 
in great difficulties by the depreciation of their paper- 
currency. At the time den the colonics engaged in 
war with Great Britain, they had no regular civil go. 
vernment eſtabliſhed among them of ſufficient energy 
to enforce the collection of taxes, or to provide funds 
for the redemption of ſuch bills of credit as their ne- 
ceſſities obliged them to iſſue. In conſequence of 
this, their bills increaſed in quantity far beyond the 
ſum neceſſary for the purpoſe of a circulating medium: 
and, as.they wanted at the {ame time ſpecific funds to 
reſt on for their redemption, they ſaw their paper cur- 
rency daily fink in value. The depreciation conti. 
nued, by a kind of gradual progreſſion, from the year 
1777 to the year 1780; ſo that, at the latter period, 
the continental dollars were paſſed, by common con. 
ſent, in moſt parts of America, at the rate of at leaſt 
thirty-nine fortieths below their nominal value. The 
impoſſibility of keeping up the credit of the currenc) 

| 10 
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led to any fixed ſtandard, occaſioned great and almoſt 

inſurmountable embarraſſments in aſcertaining the 
ton value of property, or carrying on trade with any ſuf— 
bill ficient certainty, Thoſe who fold, and thoſe who 
Uce bought, were left without a rule whereon to form a 
to judgment of their profit or their loſs: and every ſpe- 
ear cies of commerce or exchange, whether foreign or 
bly domeſtic, was expoled to numberleſs and increaſing 
not Gifficulties. The conſequences of the depreciation of 
ce, the paper-carrency, were alſo felt with peculiar feve- 


"Wn rity by ſuch of the Americans as were engaged in their 


iral military ſervices, and greatly augmented by their 
race other hardſhips. The requiſitions made by the con- 
leir greſs to the ſeveral colonies for ſupplies, were allo. 
en- far from always being complied with: and their troops 
the were not unfrequently in want of the moſt common 
les neceſſaries; which naturally occaſioned complaints 
mil and diſcontent among them. Some of theſe difficul- 
ties, reſulting from their circumſtances and ſituation, 
ved perhaps no wiſdom could have prevented: but they 
der- ſcem to have ariſen in part from the congreſs not being ; 
in ſufficiently acquainted with the principles of finance, b 
90. and from a defect of ſyſtem in the departments of their | 
rey government. The caule of the Americans appears 
nds allo to have ſuffered by their depending too much on 
ne- temporary enliſtments. But the congreſs endeavoury 5 
> of ed, towards the cloſe of the year 1780, to put their, 2 
the army upon a more permanent footing, and to give all f 
um: the ſatisfattion to their officers and ſoldiers which 
$10 their circumſtances would permit. They appointed 
cur- a committee for arranging their finances, and made 
nt1- ſome new regulations reſpecting their war. office and 
ear treaſury-board, and other public departments. 
10d, Notwithſtanding the diſadvantages under which they 
On- laboured, the Americans ſeemed to entertain no doubts 
ealt but that they ſhould be able to maintain their inde- 
[he pendency. The 4th of July was celebrated this year 
ncy at Philadelphia, as the anniverſary of American in- 
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dependence. A commencement for conferring de. 


grees in the arts was held the fame day, in the hall of 
the univerſity there; at which the preſident and mem- 


bers of the congreſs attended, and other perſons in 


public offices. The Chevalier de la Lucerne, miniſ- 
ter plenipotentiary from the French king to the Unit- 
ed States, was allo preſent on the occaſion. A charge 
was publicly addreſſed by the provoſt of the univerſity 
to the ſtudents; in which he ſaid, that he could not 
but congratulate them „“ on that auſpicious day, 
which, amidſt the confuſions and deſolations of war, 
beheld learning beginning to revive ; and animated 
them with the pleaſing proſpe& of ſeeing the ſacred 
lamp of ſcience burning with a ſtill brighter flame, 
and ſcattering its invigorating rays over the uncx- 
plored deſerts of that extenſive continent; until the 
whole world ſhould be involved in the united blaze 


of knowledge, liberty, and religion. When he ſtretch. 


ed his views forward,” he ſaid, “and ſurveyed the 
riſing glories of America, the enriching conſequences 
of their determined ſtruggle for liberty, the extenſive 
fields of intellectual improvement and uſeful inven- 


tion, in ſcience and arts, in agriculture and commerce, 


in religion and government, through which the un- 
fettered mind would range, with increaſing delight, 


in queſt of the undiſcovered treaſure which yet lay 


concealed in the animal, vegetable, and mineral, king- 
doms of that new world; or in the other fertile ſources 
of knowledge with which it abounded ; his heart 
fwelled with the pleaſing proſpect, that the ſons of 
that inſtitution would diſtinguiſh themſelves, in the 
different walks of life, by their literary contributions 
to the embelliſhment and increaſe of human happt- 

nels.” | | | 
On the 1oth of July, M. Ternay, with a fleet con- 
flting of ſeven ſhips of the line, beſides frigates, and 
a large body of French troops, commanded by Count 
Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode Ifland ; and the fol- 
LD lowing 
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lowing day 6000 men were landed. A committee 
from the general aſſembly of Rhode TTand was ap— 
pointed to congratulate the French general upon his 
arrival: whereupon he returned an anſwer, in which 
he informed them, that the king his maſter had ſent 
him to the aſſiſtance of his good and faithful allies the 
United States of America, At preſent, he faid, he 
only brought over the vanguard of a much greater 
force deſtined for their aid; and the king had order- 
ed him to aſſure them, that his whole power ſhould 
be exerted for their ſupport. He added, that the 
French troops were under the ſtricteſt diſcipline ; 
and, acting under the orders of General Waſhington, 
would live with the Americans as their brethren. 

A ſcheme was ſoon after formed, of making a 
combined attack with Engliſh ſhips and troops, under 
the command of Sir Henry Clinton and Admiral 
Arbuthnot, againſt the French fleet and troops at 
Rhode Iſland. Accordingly a conſiderable part of 
the troops at New York were embarked for that pur- 
pole, General Waſhington, having received infor— 


mation of this, paſſed the North River by a very 


rapid movement, and, with an army increaſed to 
12,000 men, procceded with celerity towards King's 
Bridge, in order to attack New York ; but, learning 
that the Britiſh general had changed his intentions, 
and diſembarked his troops on the giſt of the month, 
General Waſhington recroſſed the river, and returned 
to his former ſtation. Sir Henry Clinton and the 
admiral had agreed to relinquiſh their deſign of at- 
tacking the French and Americans at Rhode Iſland 
as Impratticable. | 
An-unſucceſsful attempt was alſo made, about this 
time in the Jerſeys by General Knyphauſen, with 7000 
Britiſh troops under his command, to ſurpriſe the 
advanced poſts of General Waſhington's army. They 
proceeded: rapidly towards Springfield, meeting little 
oppoſitien till they came to the bridge there, which 
Vor. VII. No. 136. . was 
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was very gallantly defended by 170 of the continental 
troops, for fifteen minutes, againſt the Britiſh army : 
but they were at length obliged to give up ſo unequal 
a conteſt, with the loſs of thirty-ſeven men. After 
ſecuring this paſs, the Britiſh troops marched into the 
place, and ſet fire to molt of the houſes. They alſo 
committed ſome other depredations in the Jerſeys; 
but were obliged to return about the beginning of 
July, without effecting any thing material. 

In South Carolina the royal arms were attended 
with more ſucceſs. Earl Cornwallis, who commanded 
the Britiſh troops, obtained a very fignal victory over 
General Gates, on the 16th of Auguſt. The action 


began at break of day, in a ſituation very advanta- 


geous for the Britiſh troops, but very unfavourable 
to the Americans. The latter were much more nu- 
merous; but the ground on which both armies ſtood 
was narrowed by {wamps on the right and left, fo that 
the Americans could not avail themſelves of their 
ſuperior numbers. There ſeems to have been a want 
of generalihip in Gates, in ſuffering himſelf to bc 
ſurpriſed in fo diſadvantageous a poſition : but this 
circumſtance was partly the effect of accident; fur 
both armies fet out with a deſign of attacking each 


other preciſely at the ſame time, at ten the preceding 


evening, and met together before day-light at the 
place where the action happened. The attack was 
made by the Britiſh troops with great vigour, and in 
a few minutes the attion was general along the whole 
line. It was at this time a dead calm, with a little 
hazineſs in the air, which prevented the ſmoke from 
riſing, and occaſioned fo thick a darkneſs, that it was 
difficult to ſee the effect of a very heavy and well- 
{ſupported fire on both ſides. The Britiſh troops 
either kept up a conſtant fire, or made ule of bayonets, 
as Opportunities offered: and, after an obſtinate re- 
ſiſtance during three quarters of an hour, threw the 


Americans into total confuſion, and forced them to 
| | give 
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give way in all quarters. The continental troops 


appcar to have behaved well, but the militia were ſoon 


broken, and left the regulars to oppole the whole force 
of the Britiſh troops. General Gates did all in his 
power to rally the militia, but without effett : the con- 
tinentals retreated in ſome order; but the rout of the 
militia was fo great, that the Britiſh cavalry are ſaid 
to have continued the purſuit of them to the diſtance 
of twenty-two miles from the place where the attion 
happened. The loſs of the Americans was very con— 
ſidcrable: about 1000 priſoners were taken, and more 
{aid to have been killed and wounded, but the num- 
ber is not very accurately aſcertained. Seven pieces 
of braſs cannon, a number of colours, and all the 
ammunition-waggons of the Americans, were taken. 
Of the Britiſh troops, the killed and wounded amounted 
to 213. Among the priſoners was Mayor-general Baron 
de Kalb, a Pruſſian officer in the American ſervice, who 
was mortally wounded, having exhibited great gallan- 
try in the action, and received eleven wounds. The 
Britiſh troops by which this great victory was atchiev- 
ed did not much exceed 2000, while the American 


army is ſaid to have amounted to 6000, of which, 


however, the greateſt part was militia. 
Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton, who had greatly diſt in- 
guiſhed himſelf in this action, was detached the fol- 
lowing day, wich ſome cavalry and light infantry, 
amounting to about g50 men, to altack a corps of 
Americans under General Sumpter. He executed 
this ſervice with great activity and military addreſs. 
He procured good information of Sumpter's move- 
ments; and by force and concealed marches came up 
with and ſurpriſed him in the middle of the day on 
the 18th, near the Catawba fords. He totally deſtroy- 
ed or diſperſed his detachment, which conſiſted of 700 
men, killing 150 on the ſpot, and taking two pieces of 
vrals cannon, 3oo priſoners, and forty-four waggons. 
The news of a victory at once fo brilliant, and ap- 
4 2 parently 
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parently fo deciſive of the fate of the ſouthern coſo- 
nes, WCre not received with correſponding emotion. 
of joy in England. "The ſpirits of the people had 
lately been ſunk in the contemplation of ſome of the 
ſevereſt blows which the Britiſh commerce had ever 
ſuſtained. Admiral Geary, who, on the death of Sir 
Charles Hardy in May, had been appointed to the 
command of the channel fleet, having in the beginnins 
of July taken twelve merchantmen from Port: au- 
prince, proceeded ſoon after to the ſouthward, in the 
bope of falling in with a detached ſquadron of French 
and Spaniſh ſhips, of which he had received ſome 
intelligence. While he was cruiſing with this view 
Off Cape Finiſterre, a rich and conſiderable convoy 
for the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, attended by the Ramil- 
hes and two frigates, failed from Port{mouth in the 
latter end of July, ana were intercepted on the gth 
of Augult by the combined fleets under Don Louts 
de Cordova, The Ramillies, with the frigates, and 
a few merchantmen, eſcaped. All the reſt, amount- 
ing to more than fifty fail, were taken and carried into 
Cadiz. Beſides the immenſe value of the merchan- 
diſe, a number of the ſhips were loaded with naval 
and military ſtores for the ſettlements in their reſpec- 


tive places of deſtination. About the ſame time, an 


account was received of the capture of fourteen ſhips 
of the outward-bound Quebec- fleet by ſome Ame- 
rican privateers off the banks of Newfoundland ; and 
this concutrence of loſſes, which, in their nearer or 
more remote conſequences, affected all orders of 
people, ſpread a general gloom throughout the nation. 

Not long after theſe events, Major-general Arnold, 
who had engaged ſo ardently in the cauſe of America, 
and who bad exhibited ſo much bravery in the ſup- 
port of it, became an apoſtate. Major Andre, adju— 
tant-general to the Britiſh army, was a principal agent 
in thi: iranſaction ; or, if the overture of joining the 


king's troops came ſirſt from Arnold, this 1 
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was the perſon employed to concert the affair with 
him. More muſt nave been originally comprehended 
in the ſcheme than the mere deſertion of the American 
cauſe by Arnold: but, whatever deſigns had been 
formed for promoting the views of the Britiſh govern- 
ment, they were fruſtrated by the APProbengung of 
Major Andre. He was taken in diſguiſe, after hav- 
ing aſſumed a falſe name, on the 23d of September, by 
three American ſoldiers; to whom he offered confider- 
able rewards if they would have ſuffered him to eſcape, 
but without effect. Several papers written by Arnold 
were found upon him; and, when Arnold had learned 
that Major Andre was ſeized, he found means io get 
on-board a barge, andto cſcape tooneGithe king's ſhips. 
General Waſhington referred the caſe of Major Andrc 
to the naminatiog and deciſion of a board of gene- 
ral officers, conſiſting of Major-gencrals Green, Lord 
Sterling, Marquis de la Fayctte, Baron Stenben, two 
other major-generals, and eight brigadier generals, 
Major Andre was examined belore "them, and the 
particulars of his caſe enquired into; and they report- 
ed to the American commander in chief, That Mr. 
Andre came on- ſhore from the Vulture ſloop of war 
in the night, on an interview with General: Arnold, 
in a private and fecret manner; that he changed his 
drels within the American lines; and, under a ſeigned 
name, and in a diſguiſed habit, paſſed the American 
works at Stoney Point and Verplanks Point on the 
evening of the 22d of September; that he was taken 
on the morning of the 23d at Tarry-town, being then 
on his way for New York; and that, whe taken, he 
had in his poſſeſſion ſeveral papers which contained 
intelligence for the encmy. They therefore determin- 
ed, that he ought to be conſidered as a ſpy from the 
enemy; and that, agreeably to the law and uſage of 
nations, he ought to ſuffer death. Sir Henry Clinton, 
Lieutenant-general Robertſon, and the late American 
general Arnold, all wrote prefling letters to General 
. aſhipgton 
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Waſhington on the occaſion, to prevent the deciſion 
of the board of general officers from being put in 
force; but their applications were ineffectual. Major 
Andre was hanged at Tappan, in the province of New 
York, on the 2d of October. He inet his fate with 
great firmneſs; but appeared ſomewhat hurt that he 
was not lowed a more military death, for which he 
had ſolicited. He was a gentleman of very amiable 
qualities, had a taſte for literature and the fine arts. 
and poſſeſſed many accompliſhments. His death, 
therefore, was regretted even by his enemies; and 
the ſeverity of the determinatian concerning him was 
much exclaimed againſt in Great Britain. It was, 
however, generally acknowledged by impartial per. 
ſons, that there was nothing in the execution of this 
unfortunate gentleman but what was perfealy conſo. 
nant to the rules of war. 

Arnold was now made a brigadier-general in the 
king's ſervice, and publiſhed an addreſs to the inha- 
bitants of America, dated from New York, October 

„in which he endcavoured to juſtify his deſertion 
of their cauſe. He ſaid, that, when he firſt engaged 
in it, he conceived the rights of his country to be in 

danger, and that duty and honour called him to her 
defence. A redreſs of grievance was his only aim 
and object; and therefore he acquieſced unwillingly 
in the declaration of independence, becauſe he thought 

it precipitate. But what now induced him to deſert 
their cauſe was the diſguſt he had conceived at the 
French alliance, and at the refuſal of the congreſs to 
comply with the laſt terms offered by Great Britain, 
which he thought equal to all their expettations and 

their wants. 

After the defeat of General Gates by Earl Corn- 
wallis, that nobleman exerted himſelf to the utmoſt in 
extending the progreſs of the Britiſh arms, and with 
conſiderable effect. But one enterpriſe, which was 


conducted by Major Ferguſon, n unſucceſoful, 
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That officer had taken abundant pains to diſcipline 
ſome of the Tory militia, as they were termed ; and 
with a party of theſe, and ſome Britzſh troops, amount- 
ing in the whole to about 1400 men, made incurſions 
into the country. But on the 7th of October he was 
attacked by a ſuperior number of Americans, at a 
place called King's Mountain, and totally defeated. 
One hundred and fifty were killed in the attion, and 
$10 made priſoners, of which 150 were wounded. 
Fifteen hundred ſtand of arms alſo fell into the hands 
of the Americans, whole lols was incon{iderable. 

On the 3d of September, the Mercury, a congreſs 
packet, was taken by the Veſtal, Captain Keppel, near 
Newfoundland. On board this packet was Mr. Lau- 


rens, late preſident of the congreſs, who was bound on 


an embaſly to Holland. He had thrown his papers 


overboard, but great part of them were recovered 


without having received much damage. He was 
brought to London, and examined before the privy- 
council; in conlequence of which he was committed 
clole priſoner to the Tower on the 6th of October on 
a charge of high treaſon. His papers were delivered 
to the miniſtry, and contributed to facilitate a rupture 
with Holland, as among them was found the ſketch of 
2 treaty of amity and commerce between the republic 
o Holland and the United States of America. 
The fiege of Gibraltar continued. The port was 
completely blocked up by a ſquadron of two 74-gun 
mips, ſeveral frigates, galleys, &c. A camp was 
tormed on a plain below St. Roch, three miles from 
thefortreſs. The garriſon atthistime confifted of 5382 
men, including officers, with a company of engineers 
and artificers; but the greateſt expectations were form- 
ed from the abilities and valour of General Elliot the 
governor, As ſoon as the breaking off the commu- 
bication with Spain indicated approaching hoſtilities, 
be took every precaution that could be ſuggeſted by 
military wiſdom; but, though informed of the rupture 
| betwixt 
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betwixt the two courts having actually taken place, 
and though he beheld the hoſtile operations of the 
enemy, no means were ufed to interrupt them til} the 
12th of September, when the batteries of Green's 
Lodge, Willis, and Queen Charlotte, were opencd 
for a few hours, with a view to diſturb the workmen. 
From this time to the beginning of the year 1780 
the enemy continued the blockade both by ſea and 
land, but without doing any damage to the works or 
garriſon; and it was not until the 12th of Januaiy 
that a ſingle perſon was wounded: This happencd to 
be a woman, who, paſting near one of the houſes, was 
{lightly hurt by a ſhot from the enemy. In the mean 
time, however, the uſual ſupplies of proviſions being 
cut off, the garriſon began to feel all the horrors of 
famine. * 3 
Had matters remained long in this ſtate, it is plain 
that the fortreſs, however ſtrong, muſt have fallen in- 
to the bands of the enemy. They were, however, 
effectually relieved in conſequence of the victory 
gained by Admiral Rodney over the Spaniſh fleet 
commanded by Don Juan de Langara. The former 
had been furniſhed with a ſtrong ſquadron, in order 
to relieve this important fortreſs; with which having 
{et fail, he in a few days fell in with a Spaniſh fleet 
of {1xteen tranſports bound from Bilboa to Cadiz, and 
laden with proviſions and naval ſtores, convoyed by 
a man of war of 64 guns, four frigates, and two armed 
veſſels. Of thele only a fingle tranſport eſcaped. the 
reſt being all captured on'the' 8th of January, 1780; 
and the loſs of them, at the ſame time that it promiſed 
to be very ſerviceable to the garriſon, was equally 
detrimental to the enemy, who were now in great 
want both of proviſions and materials for their ſhip- 
ng. ; 
This advantage' was ſoon after followed by a much 
greater. On the 16th of the ſame month a Spaniſh 


{quadron of eleven fail of the line was diſcovered 
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| i Cape St. Vincent; and, the Britiſh admiral 
naving taken the proper methods to come up with 
them as quickly as poſſible, an engagement took place 
about four in the afternoon. At this time the head- 
moſt ſhips of the Britiſh line cloſed in with the neareſt 
of the enemy, and in half an hour one of the Spaniards, 
mounting 70 guns, and having on-board fix hundred 
men, blew up, and all on-board periſhed, In two 
ours more another Spaniſh ſhip of the line was taken; 
zotwithſtanding which the fight continued with great 
vigour till two in the morning, when the headmoſt 
ſhip of the enemy ſtruck to the Sandwich; after which 
the firing cealed. The weather throughout. the night 
was ſo tempeſtuous that it was with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty the Britiſh could take poiteſhon of thoſe ſhips 
which ſurrendered. Theſe were fix in number, but 
two of them drove aſhore and were loſt, only four 
being brought ſafe into Gibraltar. Theſe were the 
admiral's ſhip of 80 guns and ſeven hundred men, 
with three others of 70 guns and fix hundred men. 
The engagement, however, happened fo near the ſhore, 
and the Britiſh were ſo eager in ſecuring the lee-gage 
© prevent the enemy's eſcape, that Admiral Rodney's 
{hip, together with ſome of the largeſt in the fleet, 
were in great danger of running on the ſhoals of St. 
Lucar; nor could they be got into deep water again 
without much labour and the exertion of great naval 
ſkill. It was the opinion of all who were preſent in 
the action, that had this engagement happened in the 
day-time, or had the weather been leſs boiſterous, not 
one of the Spaniſh ſhips could have eſcaped; and even 
as It was, thoſe which got off were ſo extremely da- 
maged as to be unfit for ſervice. 

The news of this important victory arrived at Gi- 
braltar on the evening of the day after it was fought; 
and in two days more the garriſon was completely re- 
ieved by the arrival of the fleet and convoy, at the 
lame time that they were farther reinforced by a regi- 
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ment of Highlanders, conſiſting of 1051 men, offices, 


included. An opportunity was alſo taken of ſendine The 
away with the fleet all the invalids and women in th. the C 
garriſon; with whom they ſet {ail on the 10th of Fe. parti 
bruary, leaving in the bay only the Edgar and Panther taine 
- Thips of the line, with two frigates. - make 

As ſoon as Sir George Rodney had ſeen the ſup. lis 
plies ſafely landed at Gibraltar, he proceeded to the actio 
Weſt Indies, ſending home his prizes with the detach. chen 
ment of the channel fleet under Admiral Darby, who, ward 
on his paſſage, captured the Prothec, a French ſhip Roy: 
of ſixty-four guns, and three veſſels laden with mill. blow 
tary ſtores, being part of a convoy bound to the Mau- Spar 
ritius in the Eaſt Indies. friga 
Though the re- inforcement under Admiral Rodney, on-b« 
after his arrival at St. Lucia on the 27th of March, riorn 
ſtill left the Britiſh fleet ſomewhat inferior in number as WC 
to that of the French at Martinique, yet he ſoon re- blew 
turned a late menacing viſit from the Count de Gui- diſte 
chen, and remained for two days off Fort Royal har at f 
bour, endeavouring, but in vain, to provoke the enemy Opn 
to an engagement. He then left a ſquadron of ſwift- prey 
failing veſſels to watch their motions, and took back Ein 
the reſt of his fleet to St. Lucia. Things hung in this Fort 
| ſtate for nearly a fortnight, when intelligence was ot } 
5 brought that the French fleet, conſiſting of twenty- iter 
| three ſail of the line and a number of frigates, had put. the . 
Fo to ſea in the night of the 15th of April. Rodney, (uit 
3 wich three ſhips leſs, uſed ſuch exertions in purſuit of Wan 
1 the enemy, as to come up with them in the morning of rer 

1 the 17th. At noon he made the ſignal for a general bis 
io and cloſe engagement, ſetting himſelf a noble example Geo 
* to all his officers, by beating three of the enemy's ſhips 0 © 
Wits ſucceſſively out of the line, and then bearing down Proc 
"JC upon the French admiral, whom, though aſſiſted by him 
5 two ſeconds, he fought for an hour and a half with to b 
1 unremitting fury, till the enemy bore away, whereby EH 
Bil their line of battle was entirely broken in the centre, alter 
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The great diſtance of the Britiſh van and rear, with 
the crippled ſtate of ſome of Rodney's diviſion, and 
particularly of his own ſhip, after having ſingly ful. 
tained ſo unequal a conflict, rendered it impothble to 
make the victory complete by an immediate chace. 
His ſubſequent exertions to bring the enemy to an 
action were conſtantly eluded by the Count de Gui- 
chen, who firſt took ſhelter at Guadaloupe, and after- 
wards regained his former place of ſecurity at Fort 
Royal, though not without receiving ſome ſevere 
blows in a few parual rencounters. The arrival of a 
Spaniſh ſquadron of twelve ſhips of the line, beſides 
frigates and tranſports with above ten thouland troops 
on-board, ſeemed to give the count an invincible ſupe- 
riority, and to portend ruin to the Britiſh poſſeſſions, 
as well as to the Britiſh navy, in thoſe ſeas. The ſtorm 
blew over without a ſingle exploſion. A peſtilential 
diſtemper, which broke out among the Spaniſh troops, 


at firſt occaſioned ſome delay; and a difference of 


opinion between the commanders of the allied fleets 
prevented their co-operating in any enterpriſe. After 
remaining inactive for ſeveral weeks in the bay of 
Fort Royal, they all put to ſea in the night of the gth 
of July, and directed their courſe to St. Domingo. 
Here they ſeparated, Don Solano procecding with 
the Spaniſh fleet to the Havannah, and the Count de 
Guichen putting in to Cape Francois, where he re- 
mained till the homeward-bound trade from the 
French iſlands had aſſembled, when, taking it under 
his protection, he ſailed directly for Europe. Sir 
George Rodney, thinking that the count only meant 
o convoy the trade to a certain latitude, and then 
proceed to the continent of America, failed thither 
bimlelf with eleven ſhips of the line and four frigates, 
to be in readineſs to thwart the deſigns of his old 
enemy in every quarter. Although he found, ſoon 
aſter his arrival at New York, in September, that this 
effort of his zeal for 4he public ſervice might have been 
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diſpenſed with, yet, in the end, he had no cadſe (; 
regret the trouble which he had taken, as it proved 
the means of faving the ſquadron under his immediate 
command from one of the moſt dreadful hurricane: 
that had ever {wept the ſeas or deſolated the iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies. 

On the departure of the Britiſh fleet from Gibral. 
tar, the blockade was immediately reſumed ; and, 
notwithſtanding the ample ſupplies lately received, the 
garriſon ſoon began again to experience the inconve. 
niency of wanting freſh proviſions. It had hithertc 
received theſe in abundance from the coaſt of Barbary, 
but an unaccountable alteration had now taken place, 
ſo that the friendſhip of the Emperor of Morocco 
was transferred from Great Britain to Spain in a man. 
ner totally unprecedented. His partiality towards the 
latter was the more ſurpriſing, as Britain had given 
no provocation, and the enmity between Spain and 
Moroceo ſeemed to be in a manner conſtitutional, anc 
tounded upon ſuch cauſes as could never ceaſe to 
operate. Thus, however, the garriſon became daily 
more and more diſtre ſſed, from being obliged to mak: 
conſtant uſe of their ſalt proviſions, and even thi: 
with the ſtricteſt economy. The induſtry and reſo- 
lution of the Britiſh ſeamen and officers, indeed, ſome- 
times overcame all. obſtacles, ſo that they found means 
to procure: the neceflary refreſhments; though in {s 
doing they were certainly expoſed to the utmoſt dan- 
ger from the enemy. At the ſame time the defence 
of the garriſon was ſo vigorous, that, while it conti. 
nued to be ſupplied even in this ſcanty manner, the 
Spaniards began to loſe all hope of reducing it; tor 
which reaſon they formed a projett of burning all the 
Britiſh ſhipping in the bay. The night appointed for 
putting this ſcheme in execution was the 6th of une. 
1780, when ten fire-ſhips, favoured by an uncommon 

darkneſs, ſtood over from the Spafiſh to the Britt: 
kde of the bay. Their deſign” was 10 ſet fire to ihe 
| ſtorehoule: 
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torchouſes neareſt the water fide, as well as to the 
ſhipping there; but having been too precipitate in 
tring their ſhips, and being received alſo by a very 
heavy cannonade, the attempt was fruſtrated. On 
this occaſion the ſkill and intrepidity of the Britiſh 
ſeamen was eminently diſplayed. Having manned 
their boats, they grappled the fire-ſhips already in 
llames; and, notwithſtanding their dreadful appear- 
ance and the danger of their exploding, towed them 
clear of the veſlels under the walls, and extinguiſhed 
then | 
The failure of this project was a grievous diſap— 
pointment to Don Barcelo the Spaniſh admiral, who 
lay ready with his fquadron to intercept the Britiſh 
veſſels that might attempt to eſcape ; at the ſame time 
that the batteries on their lines were in readineſs to 
bombard the town, if the fire-ſhips had ſucceeded in 
cauſing any conflagration on-ſhore. 'Fhe failure os 
the preſent attempt, however, was ſoon followed by 
other diſaſters. As ſoon as they had, with great la- 
pour, puſhed forward their new works, and conitruct- 
ed new batteries, they were certainly deſtroyed by the 
belieged; and their mortification on thele occaſions 
was the greater, as it was uſual for the governor to 
allow them to complete their works before he com- 
menced his deſtruttive operations. Thus the labour 
of many days was often loſt in a few hours, and aſter- 


wards was to be reſumed with as little proſpett of 


ſucceſs as before, The garriſon were now conſider. 
ably annoyed by the Spaniſh gun-boats, to which 
indeed the ſhipping were equally expoſed with them- 
telves. Theſe were veflels from thirty to forty tons 
burden, conſtrutted ſo that they lay low in the water, 
which rendered them difficult to be aimed at. They 
had fifteen oars on a ſide, carried forty or fifty men, 
with a twenty-ſix pounder on the prow ; and, from the 
facility of managing them, two were deemed, in calm 
weather, to be a match for a frigate of moderate ze. 
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All their efforts, however, could ſtill do no more than 
to reduce the garriſon to great flraits for want of pro- 
viſions; and to this dreadful inconvenience the Britiſh 
{ſubmitted with the greateſt cheerfulneſs. 

The ſiege and blockade continued till the peace in 
1783, the account of which, however, we ſhall at once 
bring to a concluſion in this place, 

From the time of Admiral Rodney's departure in 
February, 1780, to the month of Ottober, almoſt the 
only proviſions in the garriſons were ſuch as tended to 
produce the {curvy ; which accordingly raged in fuch 
a manner as to threatcn the moſt fatal conſequences, 
An antitode, however, was happily procured by the 
capture of a Daniſh dogger from Malaga laden with 
lemons and oranges, which the governor immediately 


_ purchaſed for the uſe of the garriſon, and diſtributed 


among them. Till this month the allowance of falt 
proviſions had continued undimimfhed ; but now it 
was judged neceſſary to reduce the allowance of bread 


and meat, and to make ſome other regulations in order 


to enforce the ſtricteſt economy with regard to food, 
At laſt, on the 12th of April 1781, ſupplies were 
brought by the Britiſh fleet under admirals Darby, 
Digby, and Roſs, though they could not be got in 
without great difficulty. The gun-boats already-men- 
tioned were now much increaſed in number and 
ſtrength of conſtruction; infciting the bay in ſuch a 
manner as greatly to interrupt the debarkation of the 
ſtores. As no veſlels of the ſame kind had been pre- 
pared to oppoſe them, they could ſcarcely be pre- 
vented from ettetting their purpoſe of burning the 
{tore-ſhips. With this view they had approached 
them every morning in hazy weather to the number 
of between twenty and thirty, feveral of them carry- 
ing mortar pieces; and, as they uſed both ſails and 
oars, they eluded all purſuit, by withdrawing on the 
riſe of any breeze. To keep off theſe troubleſome 
gueſts, ſeveral ſtout frigates were obliged to ſtation 
| themſelves 
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themſelves along the bay for the protection of the 
ſhipping ; but even this did not prevent them from 
continuing their moleſtation ; and notwithſtanding the 
vigilance and activity of the Britiſh ſailors, it was ſel- 
dom that they could come near enough to do then 
any damage. 

In ſpite of all their endeavours, however, the gar.. 
riſon was effectually reheved; an exploit which fo 
exceedingly irritated the court of Spain, that they 
determined to exert the utmoſt force of the kingdom 
rather than fail in the execution of their favourite pro- 
ject. The works before the town were therefore 
carried on with more vigour than ever, and the moſt 
tremendous preparations made to cauſe the obſtinate 
garriſon to feel the re{entment of an exaſperated 
enemy. Their batteries were now mounted with 
guns of the heavieſt metal, and with mortar-pieces of 
the largeſt ſize ; the number of the former augmented 
to near two hundred, and of the latter to upwards of 
eighty. For three weeks this prodigious artillery con- 
tinued to pour forth an almoſt inceſſant ſhower of ſhot 
and ſhells, inſomuch that, in the time juſt mentioned, 
they had conſumed one hundred thouſand pounds of 
gunpowder, and thrown into the town four or five 
thouſand ſhot or ſhells every twenty-four hours. 

By ſuch an immenſe bombardment the town was 
almoſt totally laid in ruins. The inhabitants, com- 
puted at more than three thouſand in number, expe- 
rienced every difhculty that could ariſe from the de- 
ſtruction of their habitations : ſeveral of them were 
killed, and all forced to leave the town, and take ſhel- 
ter under tents with what accommodation could be 
provided for them in ſuch ſcenes of horror and con- 
fuſion. Numbers took the opportunity of retiring 
with the fleet; while many that remained were now 
reduced from a ſtate of opulence to the greateſt diſ- 
treſs. The conduct of Governor Elliot was very 
humane and compaſſionate to ſuch as were obliged to 

| | ſtay; 
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{tay ; allowing them a free paſſage to England, and 
{upplying them with proviſionus for the voyage. 

During this bombardment, not only the greateſt 
part of the effects belonging to the inhabitants were 
deſtroyed, but the fortifications were in many places 
greatly injured ; and the worſt was, that the remainder 
were deſtroyed by the ſoldiers, who had arrived at 
tuch a pitch of licentiouſneſs, that they neither re- 
garded nor would obey their officers. They were 
incited to this deſtruttive ſcheme by the avarice of 
{ome of the inhabitants, who had hoarded up and con- 
cealed a quantity of neceſſary articles, in order to pro- 
cure an advanced price. 'They now, therefore, kept 
no bounds in diſſipation, waſte, and extravagance; a 
remarkable inſtance of which is given by Captain 
Dzinkwater, in their roaſting a pig by a fire made of 
cinnamon. To put a ſtop to thele atrocious pro- 
ceedings, rigorous meaſures were of neceſſity adopted; 
and it was intimated, that any ſoldier convicted of 
being drunk or aſleep upon his poſt, or found ma- 
rauding, ſhould be immediately executed. 

By the beginning of June 1781, the enemy had re- 
iaxed conſiderably in their firing, ſeldom exceeding 
{ix hundred ſhot in a day; and contiaued gradually 
to diminiſh this number ſo remarkably, that towards 
the end of Augult they ſeldom fired in the day, and 
only diſcharged {1x or ſeven, and ſometimes not above 
three, ſhot in the night. The batteries at Jand, how- 
ever, were ſucceeded by the gun- boats; which renew- 
ed their attacks every day, keeping the garriſon in 
continual alarm, and never failing to do more or le: 
execution. To reſtrain them, therefore, a battery oi 
guns capable of throwing their ſhot to a great dil- 
tance was erected as near as poſſible to the enemy; 
and, as it reached their very camp, it was determined 
to open it upon them as often as the gun-boats made 
their attacks; which being ſoon perceived, they 
moughs it prudent to dehit in ſome meaſure from _ 

mode 
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mode of hoſtility. They continued ſtill, however, 
to improve their works, and for this purpole employed 
the beſt engineers both of France and Spain; fo that, 
by the latter part of November 1781, they bad them 
brought to ſuch a ſtate of perfection as filled both 
kingdoms with the moſt ſanguine expettations of 
ſucceſs. Governor Elliot, far from being diſmayed 
at theſe formidable bulwarks, ſuffered them to pro- 
ceed without moleſtation to the end of their ſcheme, 
that he might, as in a moment, deſtroy the labour of 
ſo many months, and thus render the diſappointment 
the greater. | 

In the night of the 27th of November, a choſen 
arty of two thouſand men was detached, in order 
to deſtroy the enemies works and batteries; and their 
ſucceſs was equal to their moſt ſanguine expettation. 
They marched out in great order and ſilence about 


two o'clock in the morning, under the command of 


Brigadier-general Rols; after which they proceeded 
with the ſame circumfpettion, but with the utmoſt 
celerity, to the enemy's works, which they ſtormed 
and overthrew with aſtoniſhing rapidity. The Spaniards 
were inſtantly thrown into confuſion, and fled on 
every ſide; the guns and mortars on the batteries were 
all ſpiked up; and the artillery-men, artificers, and 
ſailors, exerted themſelves ſo vigorouſly, that in the 
ſpace of an hour the magazines were blown up, the 
ſtore-houſes of arms, ammunition, and military im- 
plements of every kind, and all the works that had 
been conſtructed, were ſet on fire, and totally con- 
ſumed; the whole damage done on this occaſion 
being eſtimated at upwards of two millions ſterling. 
For ſeveral days aſter this difaſter the Spaniards 
continued inactive, without even making any attempt 
to extinguiſh their batteries, which ſtill continued in 
llames; but in the beginning of December, as if 
luddenly arouſed from their reverie, upwards of one 
thouſand men were ſet to work in order to prepare a 
Vor. VII. No. 137. Bb great 
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great number of faſcines, from whence it was conclu. 
ded that they deſigned to repair their works. In this 
they proceeded with their uſual perſeverance and di- 
ligence; but, as the former methods of attack had 
conſtantly failed, it was evident, that, if the place 
could be reduced at all, it muſt be by ſome means 
bitherto unattempted; and for the reduction of this 


ſingle fortreſs, the Spaniſh monarch, after the con- 


queſt of Minorca, determined to employ the whole 
ſtrength of his empire. | 

Among the various projetts formed at this time, 
that of the Chevalier d'Arcon, a French engineer of 
diſtindion, proved the moſt acceptable to the court 
of Spain; and, though the expence attending it was 
immenſe, this ſeemed, in the preſent circumſtances, 


to be but a matter of ſmall conſideration. His plan 


was to conſtruQ ſuch floating batteries as might neither 
be liable to be ſunk nor ſet on fire. With this view 

their bottoms were made of the thickeſt timber, and 

their ſides of wood and cork long ſoaked in water, 
with a layer of wet ſand betwixt them. Their thick- 

neſs was ſuch, that they were impenetrable to cannon 
ſhot; and to prevent. the effetts of red-hot balls, a 

number of pipes were contrived to carry water through 

every part of the veſſel, and pumps ſufficient to fur- 
niſh a conſtant ſupply for the purpoſe. The people 

at the batteries were ſheltered from the bombs by a 

rope-netting made ſloping, that they might roll off, 

and ſpread with wet ſkins to prevent fire. Ten of 
theſe batteries were conitruaed out of the hulls of 

large veſſels, ſome of fifty or ſixty guns, cut down 
for that purpoſe, and carrying from ten to twenty- 

eight guns each, with about half as many in reſerve 
in caſe of accidents. Each gun was ſerved by thirty- 

fix artillery-men; and theſe floating batteries were to 

be ſeconded by eighty large boats carrying guns and 

mortars of heavy metal; a great number of ſhips of 

force and frigates, with ſome hundreds of ſmall craft, 

| were 
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were to accompany them with troops, for the inſtant 
execution of what might be judged neceſſary. 

On this occaſion upwards of one thouſand pieces 
of artillery and eighty thouſand barrels of gun-pow- 
der were provided. A body of twelve thouſand of 
the beſt troops of France were now added to the 
Spaniſh army before the place; the body of engi- 
neers was the beſt that both kingdoms could produce ; 
and numbers of volunteers, of the beſt families in 
both, attended the ſiege. Numbers of military gen- 
tlemen alſo came from every part of Europe to be 
witneſſes of what paſſed at their celebrated ſiege, 
which was now compared to the moſt famous recorded 
in hiſtory. The condutling of it was committed to 
the Duke de Crillon, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by the conqueſt of Minorca. Two princes of the 
blood royal of France, the Count of Artois brother 
to the king, and the Duke of Bourbon his coulin, 
came to be witneſſes of this extraordinary enterprize. 
Theſe behaved with the greateſt politeneſs both to 
the governor and garriſon. The Count of Artols 
tranſmitted a packet of letters for various. individuals 
in the garriſon, which had been intercepted and car- 
ried to Madrid, and which he requeſted that he might 
be the means of conveying to thoſe for whom they 
were deſigned. Both he and the Duke of Bourbon 
ſignified to General Elliot the high regard they had 
tor his perſon and character; and the Duke de Crillon 
himſelf took this opportunity of expreſſing the ſame 
ſentiments, and to intreat him to accept of ſome re- 
Ireſhments. General Elliot returned a polite anſwer, 
but accepted of the preſent with reluttance, and re- 


queſted him for the future not to confer any favours 


of that kind upon him. 
Such a prodigious armament raiſed the confidence 


of the beliegers ſo high, that they looked upon the 


conquelt of the place as an abſolute certainty. They 
began to be impetient at the delays which aroſe in 
| B b 2 bringing 
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bringing matters to the utmoſt point of perfettion; 
and the commander in chief was thought by far too 
modeſt, when he. ſaid, that the garriſon might hold 
out for a fortnight. | 
As a prelude to the dreadful ſtorm which was about 
to be poured forth on this devoted garriſon, the 
enemy, on the gth of September 1782, opened a 
battery of fixty-four of their largeſt cannon, which 
was ſhortly accompanied with a terrible fire from other 
batteries, and a great number of mortars. On this 
and the following day an attack was made upon the 
batteries erected on Europa Point, (ſo called from 
being the moſt ſoutherly point of the continent of 
Europe, ) which at that time were entirely under the 
management of Captain Curtis of the Brilliant frigate, 
who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf during the ſiege, and 
now commanded a brigade of ſeamen by whom the 
batteries were ſerved. By theſe the fire of the Spa- 
niards was fo warmly returned, that they not only 
could make no impreſſion, but were forced to retire, 
after having received ſo much damage, that two ol 
their principal ſhips were obliged to withdraw to the 
bay of Algeſiras, oppolite to Gibralter, in order to 
refit, On the 12th the enemy made preparations for 
the enſuing day, which was allotted for their grand 
and decifive attack. Accordingly, on the morning 
of the 1gth, the ten floating batteries came forward, 
under the command of Don Buenventura de Moreno, 
a Spaniſh officer of great gallantry, and. who had 
ſignalized bimſelf at the taking of Minorca. Before 
ten o'clock they had all got into their proper ſtations, 
anchoring in a line about a thouſand yards diſtant from 
the ſhore. As ſoon as they were properly arranged, 
they began a heavy cannonade, and were ſeconded by 
all the cannon and mortars in the enemy's lines and 
approaches, at the ſame time that the garriſon opened 
all its batteries both with hot and cold ſhot from the 
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This terrible fire continued on both ſides without in- 
termiſſion until noon; when that of the . Spaniards 
began to flacken, and the fire of the garriſon to ob- 
tain a ſuperiority. About two o'clock the principal 
battering ſhip commanded by Don Moreno was ob- 
ſerved to emit ſmoke as if on fire, and ſome men 
were ſeen buly upon the roof ſearching from whence 
it proceeded. The fire from the garriſon was now 
kept up without the leaſt diſcontinuance or dimuni- 
tion, while that from the floating batteries was per- 
ccived ſenſibly to decreaſe; ſo that about ſeven in the 
evening they fired but few guns, and that only at in- 
tervals. At midnight the admiral's ſhip was plainly 
leen to burn, and an hour after was completely in 
flames. Eight more of thele batteries took fire ſuc- 
ceſſively; and on the ſignals of diſtreſs made by 
them, the multitude of feluccas, launches, and boats, 
with which they were ſurrounded, all came to their 
aſſiſtance, and began to take the men out of the burn- 
ing veſſels. Captain Curtis, who lay ready with the 
gun-boats to take advantage of any favourable circum- 
ſtance, came upon them at two in the morning, and, 
forming a line on the enemy's flank, advanced upon 
them with ſuch order and expedition as to throw them 
into immediate confuſion. At this ſudden and unex- 
pected attack they were ſo aſtoniſhed and diſconcerted, 
that they fied precipitately with all their boats, totally 
abandoning their floating batteries to be burnt, and 
all who were in them to periſh in the flames. This 


would undoubtedly have been their fate, had not 


Captain Curtis extricated them from the fire at the 
imminent danger of his own life and that of his men. 


In this work he was ſo eager, that, while his boat was 


along-{ide of one of the largeſt batteries, it blew up, 


and, the fragments of the wreck ſpreading all around 


to a vaſt diſtance, ſome heavy pieces of timber fell 
into his boat and pierced through its bottom, killing 
one man and wounding ſeveral others, He eſcaped 

| with 
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with difficulty out of this boat, which was ſunk, a; 
well as another, by the ſame accident. The floating 
batteries were every one conſumed; and the violence 
with which they exploded was ſuch, that doors and 
windows at a great diſtance on-ſhore were burſt open. 
About four hundred people were ſaved from them; 

many of whom were picked up floating on rafts and 
pieces of timber. Indeed the blowing up of the 
batteries as the flames reached their powder-rooms, 
and the diſcharge of the guns in ſucceſſion as the metal 
became heated by the fire, rendered any attempt 10 
ſave them very dangerous. 

Though this terrible repulſe effectually convinced 
the Spaniards that Gibraltar could not be taken by 
force, ſome hope ſtill remained, that, without any 
further exertions on their part, the garriſon would be 

obliged to ſurrender from want of ammunition and 
proviſions. With this view they continued to block- 
ade it cloſely, and to cut off all communication, 
flattering themſelves that Britain would not be able to 
collect a naval force ſufficient to drive their fleet from 
the bay before the fortreſs was reduced to extremity; 
and this, they imagined, muſt be the caſe in a few 
days. Such diligence, however, had been uſed on 
the part of the Britiſh, that a fleet was already aſſem- 
bled at Pori{mouth, conſiſting of thirty-five ſail of 
the line, in excellent condition, and filled with the 
beſt officers and ſailors in Europe. The command 


vas given to Lord Howe, who was accompanied in the 
expedition by Admirals Barrington, Milbank, Hood, 


Sir Richard Hughes, and Commodore Hotham, all 
of them men eminent in their profeſſion. - 

The progreſs of theſe ſhips was delayed by contrary 
winds, and it was not until they had gained the ſouth- 
ern coalt of Portugal that they received information 
of the defeat of the enemy's attempt on the 1gth of 
September. On the 11th of October Lord Howe 


entered the Straits, and ſeveral of the ſtore-ſhips 
1 | deſtined 
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deitined for Gibraltar came ſafe to anchor under the 
cannon of the fort without any moleſtation from the 
enemy. The combined fleet in the mean time had 
been much damaged by a ſtorm; they however put 
to ſea on the igth, with a view to prevent the re- 
maining ſtore-ſhips that had overſhot the bay to the 
calt from making good their entrance into it; and at 
the ſame time to rejoin two ſhips that had been ſepara- 
ted from the main body by the ſtorm. Having the 
advantage of the wind, they bore down upon the 
Britiſh fleet, which drew up in order of battle to 
receive them; but, notwithſtanding their ſuperiority, 
they declined coming to an engagement. On the 
v ind becoming more favourable next day, Lord Howe 
took the opportunity to bring in the ſtoreſhips that 
were in company; and the day following the remainder 
were conveyed to Gibraltar, the troops for the rein- 
forcement of the garriſon were landed, with a large 
ſupply of powder, and ample proviſion in every other 
reſpett. As they returned through Straits, they were 
threatened with an engagement by the combined 
fleets; but, though the latter had a ſuperiority of 
twelve ſhips of the line, they kept at a wary diſtance. 
Some firing indeed took place, but it was attended 
with little effect on either ſide. 

This laſt relief proved entirely deciſive; for though 
the blockade continued till news arrived of the pre. 
liminaries of peace being ſigned, in the beginning of 
February 1783, no other attack was made. The 
news of the pacification were received with the utmoſt 
joy by the Spaniards. Mutual civilitics paſſed be- 
tween the commanders in chief, and the Duke de 
Crillon paid many handſome compliments to the gover- 
nor and garriſon for their noble defence. 


To return to the domeſtic affairs of the year 1 780. 


In the beginning of February, a plan was brought 
forward by Mr. Burke, for ſecuring the independency 
of parliament, and introducing economy into the 


various 
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various departments of government. This pla;;, 
among other things, propoſed the abolition of the 
offices of treaſurer, comptroller, and cofferer, of 
the houſehold; treafurer of the chamber, maſter of 
the houſehold, the board of green cloth, with ſeveral 
other places under the ſteward of the houſehold; the 
great and removing wardrobe, the jewel-office, the 
robes, board of works, and the civil branch of the 
board of ordnance. Other reformations were alſo 
propoſed; but though the temper of the times obliged 


the miniſter to admit the bills, and even to pretend 


an approbation of the plan, he meant nothing leb 
than to admit it in its full extent, or indeed in am 
part, if it could poſſibly be prevented. When the 
plan, therefore, which he had approved in general, 
came to be particularly conſidered, he was found to 
be determined againſt every part of it. The general 
temper of the people, without doors, however, 
feemed now to have affected many of the members 
of parliament, and made them deſert their old ſtandard, 
An economical plan propofed in the houſe of lords by 
the Earl of Shelburne was rejected only by a majo- 
rity of 101 to 55. This was the ſtrongeſt oppoſition 
that had appeared in that houle for many years; but in 
the lower houſe matters ſtill went worſe. The firſt 
propoſition in Mr. Burke's plan was to aboliſh the 
office of ſecretary of ſtate for the colonies; and the 
utmoſt efforts of adminiſtration could preſerve this 
The board 
of trade was abol:/hed by 207 to 198: but this was the 
only defeat ſuſtained by miniſtry at preſent; all the 
rell of the plan being rejected excepting only one 
clauſe, by which it was determined that the offices 
of lieutenant and enſign, &c. belonging to the yeo- 
men of the guards, ſhould not any longer be {old, 
but given to officers in the army and navy on halt-pay, 
and of fiftcen years ſtanding in their reſpective lincs ol 
fervice. "Pf 
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This ill ſucceſs was very mortifying to Mr. Burke, 


who had expected to ſave more than a million annually - 


to the nation. Adminiſtration, however, had till a 
greater defeat to meet with than what they had expe- 
rienced 1n the abolition of the board of trade. The 
6th of April was the day appointed for taking into 
conſideration the numerous petitions, from half the 
kingdom of England, already mentioned. They were 
introduced by Mr. Dunning ; who, in a very elabo- 
rate ſpeech, ſet forth the many attempts that had been 
made to introduce reformation and economy into the 
plans of government. "Theſe had been defeated by 
miniſterial artifice, or overthrown by mere dint of 
numbers: he concluded therefore, and moved as a 
reſolution of the houſe, That the influence of the 
crown had increaſed, was increaſing, and ought to be 


_ diminiſhed,” This motion being carried after a long 


and violent debate, he next moved, that the houſe 
of commons was as competent to examine into and 
correct abuſes in the expenditure of the civil lift as 
in any other branch of the public revenue. To this 
another was added by Mr. Thomas Pitt, that it was 
the duty of the houſe to provide an immediate and 


effectual redreſs of the abuſes complained of in the 


petitions. The miniſtry now requeſted that nothing 
farther might be done that night: but ſuch was the 
temper of the houſe, that both theſe motions were 
carried without a diviſion; after which they were 
read a firſt and ſecond time, and agreed to without a 
diviſion, | 

Miniſtry had never received ſuch a complete 
defeat, nor ever been treated with ſo much aſperity 
of language. The news of the proceedings of this 
day were received by the people at large with as much 
Joy as if the moſt complete victory over a foreign 
enemy had been announced. Oppoſition, however, 
though maſters of the field at preſent, did not imagine 
they had obtained any permament victory, and there- 
lore reſolved to make the molt of the advantages 
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they had gained. It was moved by Mr. Dunning at 
the next meeting, that to aſcertain the independence 


of parliament, and remove all ſuſpicions of its being 


under undue influence, there ſhould, every ſeſſion, 


ſeven days after the meeting of parliament, be laid 


before that houſe an account of all the ſums iſſued out 
of the civil liſt, or any other branch of the revenue, 
fince the laſt receſs, in favour of any of its mem. 
bers. This paſſed with little difficulty; but when he 
moved that the treaſurers of the chamber and houle. 
hold, the cofferer, comptroller, and maſter of the 
bouſchold, with the clerks of the green cloth, and 
their deputies, ſhould be excluded from having feats 
in the houle, a warm debate enſued; and the motion 
was carried only by 215 againſt 213. This was thc 
laſt triumph of the popular party; their next motion, 
for the excluſion of revenue officers, being thrown 
-out by 224 againſt 195. A laſt effort was made by 
Mr. Dunning's propoſal of an addreſs to the throne 
againſt proroguing or diſſolving the parliament, until 
meaſures had been taken to prevent the improper in- 
fluence complained of in the petitions. On this occa- 
fon the debates were long and violent; but the motion 


was loſt by 254 againſt 20g. Miniſtry would gladly 


have ſcreened their friends from the vengeance ol 
oppoſition; alleging the lateneſs of the hour, it being 
- then paſt midnight. The ſpeaker of the houſe, how- 
ever, perceiving Mr. Fox about to riſe, inſiſted that 


the houſe ſhould remain ſitting; and thus the deſer- 


ters from the popular party were condemned to hear 
their conduct let forth in ſuch terms as perhaps were 
never applied on any other occaſion to members of 
the Britiſh ſenate. 

This laſt victory of adminiſtration confirmed the 
diſſatisfaction and ill opinion which the people had 
conceived of the majority of their repreſentatives. 
It was in the height of that ill temper which the 
conduct of parliament had created in the multitude, 
that thoſe diſcontents broke out which were fo ncat 
| | involving 
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involving the kingdom in univerſal deſolation.— 
The relief granted to the Roman catholics, in the 
ſeſſion of 1778, was at the time very generally ap- 
proved of throughout England; but in Scotland, the 
ſpirit of bigotry and fanaticiſm immediately took the 
alarm, and, on the bare ſuſpicion that a ſimilar indul- 
gence was to be extended to the papiſts in that part of 
the kingdom, Edinburgh and Glaſgow were filled 
with tumult: the popiſh chapel in the metropolis was 
deſtroyed; and the houſes of the principal catholics 
were attacked and plundered. Inſtead of oppoſing 
the frantic rabble with firmneſs and ' ſpirit, the lord 
provoſt iſſued a ſingular proclamation, aſcribing the 
riots to the © apprehenſions, fears, and diſtreſſed 
minds of well-meaning people,“ and aſſuring them, 
ce that no repeal of the penal ſtatutes againſt papiſts 
in Scotland would take place.” | 
Encouraged by this pulillanimity, the ſpecies of 
perſecution was gradually extended to England; and 
a ſociety was formed in London, which took the 
title of the Proteſtant Aſſociation, of which Lord 
George Gordon, who had rendered himſelf conſpi- 
cuous in Scotland by his oppoſition to the repeal, was 
elected preſident; and it now prepared to att in a 
deciſive manner againſt the reſolutions of the legiſla- 


_ 


On the 29th of. May 1780, the aſſociators held a 
meeting in order to ſettle in what manner they ſhould 
preſent a petition to the houſe of commons againſt the 
repeal of the penal ſtatutes. A long ſpeech was made 


on this occaſion by their preſident, who repreſented 


the Roman perſuaſion as gaining ground rapidly in 
this country; that the only method of ſtopping its 
progreſs, was to go up with a ſpirited remonſtrance to 


their repreſentatives, and to tell them in plain and 


reſolute terms that they were determined to preſerve 

their religious freedom with their lives, &c. 
This harangue being received with the loudeſt ap- 
plauſe, he moved, that the whole body of the aſſocia- 
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tion ſhould meet on the 2d day of june in St. George's 
Fields, at ten in the morning, to accompany him to 
the houſe of commons on the delivery of the petition. 
This being unanimouſly aſſented to, he informed 
them, that if he found himſelf attended by fewer 
than 20,000, he would not preſent the petition. - He 
then directed they ſhould form themſelves into four 
diviſions; the firſt, ſecond, and third, to conſiſt of 
thole who belonged to the City, Weſtminſter, and 
Southwark; the fourth of the Scotch reſidents in 
London. They were, by way of diſtinction, to wear 
blue cockades in their hats, 

Three days previous to the preſentation of the peti. 
tion, he gave notice of it to the houſe, and acquainted 
it with the manner in which it was to be preſented; 
but this was received with as much indifference and 
unconcern as all his former intimations. | 

On the 2d of June, according to appointment, 
about go or 60,000 men aſſembled in St. George's 
Fields. They drew up in four ſeparate diviſions, as 
had been agreed, and proceeded to the parliament 
houſe, with Lord George Gordon at their head. An 
immenſe roll of parchment was carried before them, 
containing the names of thoſe who bad ſigned the 
petition, or put their marks. On their way to the 
houſe, they behaved with great peaceableneſs and 
decency; but as ſoon as they were arrived, great 
diſturbances took place. The rioters began by com- 
pelling all the members of both houſes they met with, 
to put blue cockades in their hats, and call out, 
& No Popery.” They forced ſome to take an oath 
that they would vote for the repeal of the popery att, 


as they ſtyled it. They treated others with great in- 


dignity, poſting themſelves in all the avenues to both 
houſes; the doors of which they twice endeavoured to 
break open. 
Their rage was chiefly directed againſt the members 
of the houle of lords; ſeveral of whom narrowly eſca- 
ped with their lives, During theſe 1 
f Lor 
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Lord George Gordon moved for leave to bring up 
the petition. This was readily granted; but when he 


propoled it ſhould be taken into immediate confidera- 
tion, it was ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by almoſt the whole 


bouſe. Enraged at this oppolition, he came out 
ſeveral times to the people during the debates, ac- 
quainting them how averſe the houſe appeared to 
grant their petition, and naming particularly thoſe 
who had ſpoken againſt it. 

Several members of the houſe expoſtulated with 
him in the warmeſt terms on the unjuſtifiableneſs of 
his conduct; and one of his relations, Colonel Gor— 
don, threatened to run him through the moment any 
of the rioters ſhould force their entrance into the 
houſe. It was ſome hours before the houſe could 
carry on its delibcrations with any regularity, which 
was not done till the members were relieved by the 
arrival of a party of the guards. Order being re- 
ſtored, the buſineſs of the petition was reſumed; 
when Lord George Gordon told them it had been 
ſigned by near 120,000 Britiſh Proteſtant ſubjetts. 
He therefore inſiſted that the petition ſhould be con- 
ſidered without delay, But notwithſtanding the dan- 
gers with which they were menaced, and the proof 
which the mover of the petition had given that no 
means would be left unemployed to compel them to 
grant it, the commons continued immoveable in their 
determination. Of 200 members, then preſent in 
the houſe, ſix only voted for it. In the mean time, 
the mob had diſperſed itſelf into various parts of the 
metropolis, where they demoliſhed two Romiſh cha- 
pels belonging to forcign miniſters; and openly vented 
the moſt terrible menaces againſt all people of that 
perſuaſion. | 

On the 4th of June they aſſembled in great num- 
bers in the eaſtern parts of London; and attacked the 
chapels and houſes of the Roman Catholics in that 
quarter, ſtripping them of their contents, which they 

| | | threw 
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threw into the ſtreet, and committed to the flames. 
They renewed their outrages on the following day, 
deſtroying ſeveral Romiſh chapels, and demoliſhing 
the houſe of Sir George Saville in reſentment of his 
having brought into parliament the bill in favour of 
the Roman Catholics. 

Next day both houſes met as uſual; but, finding 
that no buſineſs could be done, they adjourned to the 
19th. | 3 
"Dues this day and the following, which were the 
6th and 7th of June, the rioters were abſolute mat. 
ters of the metropolis and its environs. Some of 
thoſe who had been concerned in the demolition of 
the chapels belonging to foreign miniſters, having 
been ſeized and ſent to Newgate, the mob collected 
before that priſon, and demanded their immediate 
releaſe. On being refuſed, they proceeded to throw 
fire-brands and all manner of combuſtibles into the 


keeper's houſe ; which unhappily communicated the. 


fire to the whole building; ſo that this immenle pile 
was ſoon in flames. In this ſcene of confuſion the 
priſoners were all releaſed. They amounted to about 
300; among whom ſeveral were under ſentence of 
death. They ſet fire, in the ſame manner, to the 
King's-bench and Fleet priſons, and to a number of 
houſes belonging to Roman Catholics. The terror 
occaſioned by theſe incendiaries was ſuch, that mol} 
people hung out of their windows pieces of blue filk, 
which was the colour aſſumed by the rioters; and 
chalked on their doors and ſhutters the words, “ No 
Popery,” by way of fignitying they were friendly to 
their caule. _ I) 

The night of the 7th of June concluded theſe hor- 
rors. No lels than thirty-ſix different conflagration* 
were counted at the fame time. The Bank had been 
threatened, and was twice aſſailed; but happily was 
too well guarded for their attempts. In the evening, 


large bodies of troops arrived from all parts, and 


came 
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came in time to put a ſtop to the progreſs of the 
rioters. They fell upon them every where, and many 
were ſlain and wounded, beſides the numbers that 
periſhed through intoxication, It was not until the 
afternoon of the 8th, that people began to recover 
from their conſternation. During great part of the 
day, the diſorders of the preceding night had created 
ſo terrible an alarm, that the ſhops were almoſt uni- 
verſally-ſhut up over all London, The melancholy 
effects of miſguided zeal were not, however, confined 
ſolely to London, The outrageous diſpoſition of 


the populace was preparing to act the like horrid ſcenes 


in other parts of England. The mob roſe in Hull, 
Briſtol, and Bath; but through the timely interpoſi- 
tion of the magiſtracy, theſe places were ſaved from 
their fury. 

On the ſubſiding of this violent and unexpected 
commotion, it was thought proper to ſecure Lord 
George Gordon, He was arreſted, and committed 
cloſe priſoner to the Tower, after having undergone 
a long examination before the principal lords of the 
council, He was after tried for high treaſon, and ac- 
quitted, | 

The members of the houſe of commons began to 
aſſemble early on the 8th of June; but upon the 
ſpeaker's pointing out to ſuch as were preſent the im- 
poſſibility of exerciſing their legiſlative functions, 
while the city of Weſtminſter was under martial law, 
they adjourned to the 19th, as the lords had done two 
days before. The meeting of both houſes, after this 
compelled receſs, was opened by his majeſty with a 
very judicious ſpeech, lamenting the neceſſity which 


bad obliged him, by every tie of duty and affection 


to his people, to employ the force entruſted to him 
for the ſuppreſſion. of thoſe acts of felony and treaſon, 
which had overborne all civil authority, and threat- 
ened the immediate ſubverſion of the legal power, the 
deſtruction of all property, and the confuſion of every 
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order in the ſtate. Addreſſes of thanks were voted ' 


in reply to this ſpeech, without a ſingle negative in 
either houſe. The various petitions were now taken 
into conſideration that had been preſented for the re. 
peal of the att -which had occaſioned the riots; but 
the houſe continued in the ſame mind. It was deter- 
mined that no repeal of the act in favour of the Roman 
catholics ſhould take place, as the grievances ſaid to 
ariſe from it were imaginary: but the committee agreed 


to ſeveral reſolutions, tending to ſet the conduct of 


parliament in a fair light, and to undeceive the ill. 


informed yet well-meaning part of the petitioners 


againſt that act. A bill was alfo carried through thc 
lower houſe to reſtrain papiſts from taking upon them 
the education of proteſlant children; but many of the 
lords thinking 1t derogatory from their dignity and 
independence to have any bill forced upon them by 
popular outrage, orfpaſled through a weak compliance 
with abſurd prejudices, threw out the bill. 

As ſome good 1s often obſerved to ariſe out of the 


greateſt evils, fo government derived at this time no 


finall increale of power and ſtability from thole very 


riots, which aimed at nothing leſs than its total ſubver:- 


ſion. The nation could not have received a more 
ſeaſonable warning of the dreadful excefles, into 
which popular aſſociations for any reform or pretend- 
ed redreſs of grievances are too apt to lead; and the 
frenzy of the fanatics ſerved to fhew how eaſily the 
paſſions of ignorant men may be inflamed by the molt 
frivolous and imaginary cauſes of complaint. The 
numberleſs diſcontents, which the artifice of faction 
had been very ſucceſsful in exciting, appeared now 
to be equally unfounded; and the ſtrongeſt proof of 
this was, that the very year, in which they broke out 
with ſo much violence, had been hitherto marked with 
unufual plenty at home, and the moſt brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes abroad. | 
While the Britſh were making the moſt yigorous 
eflorts 
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efforts, and even in the main getting the better of the 
powers who oppoſed them fairly in the field, enemies 
were raiſed up throughout all Europe, who, by rea- 
{on of their atting indirectly, could neither be oppo- 
ſed nor reliſted. The power which molt openly mani- 
felted its hoſtile intentions was Holland; but beſides 
this, a molt formidable confederacy, under the title 
of the armed neutrality, was formed, evidently with 
a deſign to cruſh the power of Great Britain, Of 
this confederacy the Empreſs of Ruſſia declared her- 
{elf the head; and her plan was intimated as early as 
the 26th of February 1780, in a declaration addreſſed 
to the courts of London, Verſailles, and Madrid. The 
grand principle of this ſcheme was, that a free ſhip 
jhould make free goods, or, in other words, that 
a neutral ſhip, although loaded with a cargo belong 


ing to one of the powers at war; ſhould paſs as free 
and unmoleſted as in time of peace. 


The memorial of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, though 
very unfavourable to the views of Great Britain, re- 
ceived a civil apſwer from that court: but by other 
powers it was received, as it might naturally be expett- 
ed, with much more cordiality. In the anſwer of the 
king of France it was ſaid, © what her imperial ma- 
jeſty claimed from the belligerent powers was nothing 
elle than the rules preſcribed to the French navy; 
the execution whereof was maintained with an exatt- 
nels known and applauded by all Europe.” The 
Kings of Sweden and Denmark allo formally acceded 
to the armed neutrality propoſed by the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, and declared their perſect approbation of her 
ſentiments. The States general did the ſame: but, on 


account of that ſlowneſs of deliberation which pre- 


vails in the councils of the republic, it was not till 


towards the cloſe of the year that their concurrence 
was notified to the court of Rufſia. It was refoived 


by the powers engaged in this armed neutrality to make 
a common caule of it at lea againſt any of the bellige- 
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rent powers who ſhould violate, with reſpett to ney. 
tral nations, the principles which had been laid dow! 
in the memorial of the Empreſs of Ruſſia, 

Though the Britiſh miniſtry could not openly en. 
gage in war with all the other powers of Europe, they 
determined to take ſevere vengeance on the Dutch, 
whoſe ingratitude and perſidy now became a genera, 
ſubject of ſpeculation. Ever ſince the commence 
ment of hoſtilities with the Americans, the Dutch had 
ſhown much partiality towards them. This continued 
to be the caſe, even beyond what the natural avidity 
of amercantile people could be ſuppoſed to produce 
they not only ſupplied them with merchandiſe, bu! 
with warlike ſtores. After the interference of France 
and Spain in the quarrel, the ſelfiſh and treacherovu: 
conduct of the Dutch became {till more evident. 
Their ports were open to the rebellious ſubjetts as 
well as to the invetcrate enemies of Great Britain; 
and the vaſt profits of a contraband trade made them 
regardlels of every conſiderationof honour and friend* 
ſhip. Various remonſtrances were made on this head 
by the Britiſh ambailador at the Hague, but without 
effect. 

One of the ſubjeQs of complaint deſerves particula 
notice. An encounter took place in the month of 
September, 1779, between Captain Pearſon of the 
Serapis man of war, accompanied by the Scarborough. 
frigate, having uncer their convoy the trade from the 
Baltic, and Paul jones, the commander of an Ame 
rican {quadron, which had for ſome time beſore in 
feſted the Britiſh ſeas. After a very fierce and bloody 
action, during which the convoy had full time to 

eſcape, the Scrapis and Scarborough were taken and 
carried to the Texel. On this a very ſtrong memorial 
was preſented to the States General by Sir Joseph 
Yorke, claiming thoſe ſhips and their crews, as bav- 
ing been captured by * a rebel ſubject anda criminal 
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ee that they were not authoriſed to paſs judgment on 
thoſe prizes or on the perſon of Paul Jones.” The 
breach between both countries grew wider and wider 
every day. About three months after the former 
event, Commodore Fielding fell in with a fleet of 
Dutch merchant ſhips, convoyed by a {mall ſquadron 
of men of war under Count Byland ; and deſiring per- 
miſſion to viſit the merchant ſhips, in order to aſcer- 
tain whether they contained any contraband goods, 
was peremptorily refuſed by the Dutch admiral. On 
this, he fired a ſhot a-head of the count, who returned 
a broadſide: Commodore Fielding did the ſame ; and 
then the Dutch immediately ſtruck their colours. In 
the mean time the greateſt part of the convoy bore 
away to the coaſt of France; but ſuch of them as 
remained, and had naval ſtores on-board, were ſtopped, 
and the Dutch admiral was informed that he was at 
liberty to hoiſt his colours and proſecute his voyage. 
But he refuſed to quit his convoy, and accompanied 
the commodore to Portſmouth. It is no wonder, that 
the demand of redreſs. made by the ſtates, after ſo 
flagrant a breach of the law of nations on their part, 
ſhould be treated with contempt by the Britiſh court. 
But, on the 17th of April following, his majeſty pub- 
liſhed a declaration, ſtating “ that repeated memorials 
having been preſented by his ambaſſador to the States 
General, demanding the ſuccours ſtipulated by treaty, 
to which requiſition they had given no anſwer, nor f1g- 
nified any intention of compliance, his majeſty con- 
lidered their High Mightineſſes as Ming deſerted 
the alliance that had ſo long ſubſiſted between Great 
Britain and the republic; and his majeſty from that 
time ſuſpended, proviſionally, all the ſtipulations of 
the ſeveral exiſting treaties, particularly of the marine 
treaty of 1674.” The immediate deſign. of ſuch ex- 
plicit language was to convince the ſtates of the de- 
termined ſpirit of the Britiſh cabinet, and to prevent 
them, if poſſible, from acceding to the late confede- 
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racy of Ruſha, Denmark, and Sweden, the real object 
of which, under the ſhow of protecting the freedom of 
commerce, was to render legitimate the moſt fraudu- 
Tent intercourſe between neutral powers and thoſe at 
war. But the Dutch, equally unprepared for hoſ{ti. 
lities on the one hand, and unwilling on the other 
to forego the advantages of a gainful, though perfi. 
dious and illicit trade, had recourſe, as uſual, to pro. 
craſtination and delay, till matters were brought to an 
iſſue by the incident of the Mercury congreſs packet 
being taken by the Veſtal, with Mr. Laurens on-board, 
as mentioned, p. 183. His papers were found to con- 
tain the ſketch of a treaty of amity and commerce 
between the republic of Holland and the ſtates of 
America, ſome articles of which had been proviſion- 
ally agreed to and ſigned two ycars before at Aix-la- 
Chapelle by William Lee, formerly an alderman of 
London, but then an agent for congreſs, and John de 
Neufville, a merchant of Amſterdam, acting under 
powers delegated to him by the grand penſionary of 
that city. Theſe papers were immediately tranſmitted 
to the Britiſh ambaſſador at the Hague, who was in- 
ſtructed to preſent a memorial to the States General, 
requiring them to diſavow the proceedings of the 
grand penſionary and his accomplices, and to inflict 
upon them a puniſhment ſuitable to the magnitude of 
their offences: he was farther enjoined to declare, 
that, if ſatisfaction in theſe reſpetts ſhould be either 
refuſed or delayed, the States General would be con- | 
ſidered as making themſelves parties to the injury, and | 
ſuch meaſures be purſued as the law of nations autho- 
riſed for compelling a reparation of the wrong. The 
memorial was accordingly preſented ; and no fatis- 
factory anſwer being returned by the States General 
within the time expected, Sir Joſeph Yorke was re- 
called, and on the 20th of December, 1780, letters of 
repriſal were ordered to be iſſued againſt the Dutch. 


As the commencement of hoſtilities againſt the 1 
Dutch 
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Dutch had taken place during the Chriſtmas receſs, 


it did not become a ſubject of debate in the great 


council of the nation till the 25th of January. Par- 
liament had been diſſolved on the iſt of September, 
and a new one convened the giſt of October; but 
nothing worthy of notice had paſſed in either houſe 
before the holidays, except the election of a ſpeaker 


of the commons, in which the ſtrength of the oppoſi- 


tion was vainly exerted for the re-appointment of Sir 
Fletcher Norton, there being only 134 voices in his 
favour, againſt 203 who voted for Mr. Cornwall. 
The royal meſſage on the indiſpenſible neceſſity of the 
war with the Dutch'gave riſe to long and angry, but 
unintereſting, diſcuſſions. 

The accounts from the Ealt Indies were very per- 
plexing. A ſpirit of intrigue and conqueſt, of rapa- 


city and ambition, ſeemed to have pervaded the whole 


ſyſtem of Britiſh government in that part of the world, 
and to have at length provoked a molt formidable 
confederacy of the native powers. While a part of 
the company's forces were engaged on one fide in 


hoſtilities with the Mahrattas, Hyder Ally, on the 


other, broke into the Carnatic with a valt army in the 
month of July 1780, and committed the moſt dread- 
ful ravages. On the 1oth of September, he ſur— 
rounded a large body of troops under Colonel Bail- 
lie, who were entirely cut to pieces, or made priſo- 
ners. He then attacked and made himſelf maſter of 
Arcot ; and ſcarcely did the government of Madras 
believe itſelf to be in ſafety, when Sir Eyre Coote 
arrived to take the command of the forces on the 
coaſt of Coromandel, and by the moſt extraordinary 
eſſorts ſtopped Hyder's career, and defeated him in 
ſeveral engagements, in which, to ule the gallant ve- 
teran's own words, „“ every nerve was exerted to the 
very extent of poſſibility.“ The firſt intelligence of 
thole unexpetted convullions in the Eaſt occaſioned 
the appointment of a ſecret committee of the houſe 
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of commons to inquire into the cauſes of the Mah. 

ratta war, and that in the Carnatic. Their reports on 
the ſubject afterwards engaged no ſmall ſhare of public 
notice, but did not produce any effectual correction 
of the evil. A bill had likewiſe been brought in, 
and was paſſed at the cloſe of the ſeſſion, for re- 
ſtraining the arbitrary encroachments of the ſupreme 
court of judicature in Bengal; and another, by which 
the company were, ſor a limited term, continued in 
the enjoyment of their preſent privileges, with a clauſe 
compelling them to pay about 400,000]. to the public, 


in aid of ſupply, and as a juſt participation in their 


revenues and profits, 

The military hiſtory of the preſent year was mark. 
ed in its commencement by a jecond attempt of the 
French upon the iſland of Jerſey. The Baron de 
Rullecourt, who had been next in command to Count 
Naſlau in the former attack, landed with about 800 
men at a place called the Violet Bank in the night of 
the 15th of January; and, to the aſtoniſhment of the 


inhabitants, when the day began to dawn, the market- 


place af St. Helier was found occupied by French 
troops. The houſe of Major Corbet, the lieutenant- 
governor, being entirely ſurrounded, he was ſo far 
intimidated as to ſign articles of capitulation. But 
when Elizabeth Caſtle was ſummoned, Captain Ayl- 
ward, the commander, far from paying the leaſt re- 
gard to the acts of the governor in his preſent ſtate of 
durance, fircd upon the French and obliged them to 
retreat; and Mayor Pierſon, a young and gallant 
officer, ſecond in command, having afſembled the 
regular troops and militia of the iſland on the heights. 
near the town, attacked the enemy with the greatell 
reſolution. Baron Rullecourt being at the commence- 
ment of the action mortally wounded, the French troops 
in leſs than half an hour laid down their arms, and 
furrendered themſelves priſoners of war. Unfortu- 


natcly almoſt the laſt ſhot previous to the ſurrender 
proved 
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proved fatal to Major Pierſon, in whoſe conduct, 
during the whole of this tranſattion, diſcretion and 
valour had been equally conſpicuous. 

Early information of the rupture with Holland bav- 
ing been tranſmitted to the Welt Indies, Admiral Rod- 
ney, who had returned to that ſtation from New York, 
and General Vaughan, appeared with a conſiderable 
force, in the beginning of February, 1781, before the 
iſland of St. Euſtatia, that famous depoſit of wealth 
and mart of trafic. This ifland, though not twenty 
miles in circumference, abounded at that time with 


riches, by reaſon of the vaſt conflux of trade from 


every Other iſland in theſe ſeas. Being a free port, it 


was Open to all the ſubjects of the belligerent powers; 


and thus a communication was eſtabliſhed among 
them, through which they were enabled to carry on a 
commercial correſpondence, which greatly mitigated 
the inconveniences of war, The greateſt benefit, how- 
ever, was reaped by the Dutch; who, by tranſatting 
all trading buſineſs for other nations, were thus en- 
truſted with numberleſs commiſſions, and likewiſe en- 
joyed vaſt profits from the ſale of the merchandizes 
o which they were intitled. At the time the attack 
was made upon them, they were ſo little under any 
apprehenſions of {uch an event, that their warehoules 
were not ſufficient to contain the quantity of commer- 
cial articles imported for ſale, and the beach and ſtreets 
were covered with hogſheads of tobacco and ſugar. 


In this ſituation, Admiral Rodney ſuddenly appeared 


before the iſland with ſuch an armament of ſea and 
land forces, as in its defenceleſs ſituation was not only 
uleleſs but ridiculous. The governor, De Graaf, 
could ſcarcely credit the officer who ſummoned him 
to ſurrender; but being convinced how matters ſtood, 
the only poſſible ſtep was taken, namely, to ſurrender 


the whole iſland, and every thing in it, at diſcretion, 


- : * 5 = 
The immenſe property of the ifland- was declared to 


be confiſcated, with a degree cf indiſcriminate rigour. 
| which 
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which the paſt treachery of the Dutch could hardly 
zuſtify. The value of the commodities thus ſeized 
was eſtimated at four millions ſterling. A Dutch fri- 
gate of thirty-ſix guns, five others of inferior force, 
and more than two hundred ſail of merchantmen, were 
taken in the bay; and a fleet of thirty ſhips richly 
laden, which had ſailed for Holland two days before, 
were purſued and brought back, with a man of war 
that convoyed them, under the command of Admiral 
 Byland, who loſt his life in a vain effort of reſiſtance. 
This capture became afterwards a ſubjett of diſcul- 
{ion in parliament, where the conduct of the Britiſh 
com manders was ſeverely ſcrutinized by Mr. Burkc. 
The admiral and general made their defence in per- 
fon: but the minority at that time were far from being 
fatished; and it was ſuppoſed that on the change of 
miniſſtry a rigid inquiry would have been ſet on foot, 
had not the ſplendor of Admiral Rodney's victory over 
De Graſſe put an end to all thoughts of that nature. 

The neighbouring ſmall iſlands of St. Martin and 
Saba were reduced in a ſimilar manner; and, nearly : 
about the ſame time, the Dutch ſettlements of Deme- in 
rary, Iſſequibo, and Berbicia, on the ſouthern main, 
made a tender of ſubmiſſion to the governor of Bar- 
badoes, the rivers leading to the two former having 
been boldly. entered, and all the veſſels ſeized, by a 
ſquadron of privateers from Briſtol. The deputies 
from t hoſe ſettlements were referred to Admiral Rod- 

ney and General Vaughan, who thought them deſerv- 
ing of more lenity than the people of St. Euſtatia, and 
ſecure d to them the full poſſeſſion of their civil go- 
vernment and private property. 

While the Britiſh commanders were detained in ad- 
juſting the concerns of their new acquiſition, a French 
fleet under the Count de Graſſe, after a partial en- 
gagement with Admiral Hood, whom Rodney had de- 
tached to intercept it, ſteered its courſe to the iſland 


of Tobago, on which the Marquis de Bouille mace 
an 
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an immediate deſcent. The governor, Mr. Fergufon, 
made a gallant reſiſtance ; but was at laſt obliged to 
ſurrender, as no proſpett of ſuccours a appeared. On 
his return to England, he complainly loudly that the 
iſland had been unneceſſarily loſt. Admiral Rodney 
bad ſent Rear-admiral Drake with fix ſail of the line, 
three frigates, and ſome troops, to the affiſtance of the 
iſland ; but they were ſent too late, and the iſland had 
capitulated before any relief was afforded it. In a 
letter of Admiral Rodney, which was publiſhed in the 
Gazette, ſome ſurpriſe was expreſſed, that the place 
had ſurrendered ſo ſoon: upon which Governor Fer— 
guſon publiſhed an account of the ſiege, ſigned with 
his name, in all the London papers, in which he re- 
criminated on the admiral. The governor's narrative 
was fo perſpicuous, ſo apparently fatisfattory, and his 
charge againſt the admiral ſo ſtrong, that it was thought 


incumbent on the latter to vindicate his conduct: but 


no anſwer to the governor's accuſation ever appeared. 
Admiral Rodney was baffled in all his attempts, dur- 
ing the remainder of the ſummer, to bring the enemy 
to a general engagement. Other mortifying circum- 
ſtances ſoon concurred to render the conqueſt of St. 
Euſtatia an object rather of vexation than of triumph: 
It ſeemed as if the ſpoil of that iſland had been ſub- 
ject to ſome fatality, which was to deprive the nation, 
as well as the captors, of its benefit; A rich convoy, 
freighted with the moſt valuable commodities taken 
there, was intercepted on its way to England by a 
French ſquadron; and the ifland itſelf, with its little 
dependencies, St. Martin's and Saba, were re- con- 
quered in November by a ſmall force under the Mar- 
quis de Bouille, which happened as follows: St. Euſ- 
tatius is naturally of ſuch difficult acceſs, that it is 
almoſt impoſſible for an enemy to effect a landing if 


proper care is taken by thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of 


it, This very circumſtance proved the ruin of the 
new poſſeſſors. The Britiſh, ſecure in their inacceſ- 
Vor. VII. No. 137. Ee {ble 
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fible ſituation, condutted themſelves in ſuch a man. 
ner as induced the Marquis de Bouille to make an 
attempt to regain it. Having ſailed from Martinico 
at the head of 2000 men, he arrived, on the 26th of 
November 1781, oft one of the landing places of the 
iſland, which was deemed ſo inacceſſible that it had 
been left without a guard. With much loſs and dif— 
ficulty, however, he landed here with four or five 
hundred of his people during the night. The appear- 
ance of day put an end to his landing any more; and 
he now ſaw himſelf obliged either*to relinquiſh the 
enterpriſe or to attack the garriſon, which was almoſt 
double the number of thoſe he had on the iſland, He 
choſe the latter; and was favoured in bis enterpriſe 
by the extreme negligence of his antagoniſts. A dit- 
ficult paſs, which a few men might have occupied 
with ſucceſs againſt a great number, was left unguard- 
ed; this the marquis ſecured in time, and then puſhed 
forward with the utmoſt expedition. The Britiſh, 
miſtaking a body of Iriſh troops which attended the . 
French commander for their own comrades, ſuffered 
them to approach without thinking of oppoſing them. 
They were then exerciſing on the parade; but were 
ſoon made ſenſible of their fatal miſtake by a clole 
diſcharge from their ſuppoſed friends, by which many 
were killed and wounded. The ſurpriſe occaſioned 
by this ſudden attack was fo great, that no reſiſtance 
could be made; eſpecially as their commanding offi- 


cer, Colonel] Cockburn, who happened gt that inſtant | 


to come upon the parade, was made priſoner. A 
number of them, however, haſtened to the fort with a 
view of making head againſt the enemy; butthe French 
had already taken poſſeſſion of the gate, and prevent- 


ed the draw. bridge from being raiſed. They entered © 


the fort; which, being ſurrendered by thoſe who had 
taken ſhelter in it, the reſt of the garriſon, diſperſed 
in various places, and imagining the number of the 


enemy to be much greater than it really was, _ 
le 


* 
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ted without any oppoſition. The French commander 


took this opportunity of ſhowing his dilintereſtedneſ; 
in pecunlary matters. Among the ſpoils that fell into 
his hands, a large ſum of money was claimed by the 
Britiſh commanding officer as being his private pro— 
perty, and it was generouſly reſtored to him; in like 
manner the property of the Dutch inhabitants was 
reſerved to them, and nothing was allowed to be ſeiz- 
ed but the produce ariſing from the ſale of prizes that 
had been taken by the Engliſh when they captured the 
iſland. 

In America, at the beginning of the year 1781, an 
affair happened from which expectations were formed 
by Sir Henry Clinton, that ſome conſiderable advan- 
tage might be derived to the royal cauſe. The long 
continuance of the war, and the difficulties under 
which the congreſs laboured, had prevented their 
troops from being properly ſupplied with neceſſaries 
and conveniences. In conſequence of this, on the 1ſt 
of January, the American troops that were hutted at 
Morris-town, and who formed what was called the 
Pennſylvanian line, turned out, being in number about 
1300, and declared that they would ſerve no longer 
unleſs their grievances were. redreſſed, as they had 
not received their pay, nor been furniſhed with the 
neceſſary clothing or proviſions, It is ſaid they were 
ſomewhat inflamed with liquor, in conſequence of 
rum having been diſtributed to them more liberally 
than uſual, New-year's day being conſidered as a kind 
of feſtival. A riot enſued, in which an officer was 
killed, and four wounded; five or fix of the inſur- 
gents were allo wounded. They then collected the 
artillery, ſtores, proviſions, and waggons, and marched 
out of the camp. They paſſed by the quarters of Ge- 
neral Wayne, who ſent a meſſage to them, requeſting 
them to deſiſt, or the conſequences would prove fatal. 
They refuſed, and proceeded on their march till the 
evening, when they took poſt on an advantageous 


piece of ground, and elected offers from among 


E e 2 themſelves, 
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themſelves. On the ſecond, they marched to Nlidd!;, 
brook, and on the third to Prince-town, where they, 
fixed their quarters. On that day a flag of truce vas 
ſent to them from the officers of the American camp, 
with a meſſage, deſiring to know what were their in- 
tentions. * Some of them anſwered, that they had al. 
ready ſerved longer than the time for which they were 
enliſted, and would ſerve no longer; and others, that 
they would not return unleſs their grievances Were 
redreſſed. But at the ſame time they repeatedly, and 
in the ſtrongeſt terms, denied being influenced by the 
leaſt diſaffection to the American cauſe, or having 
any intention of deſerting to the enemy. 

Intelligence of this tranſattion was ſoon conveyed 
to New York. A large body of Britiſh troops Were 
immediately ordered to hold themſelves in readinels 
to move on the ſhorteſt notice, it being hoped that 
the American revolters might be induced to join the 
royal army. Meſſengers were alſo ſent to them from 
General Clinton, acquainting them that they ſhould 
directly be taken under the protection of the Britiſh 
government; that they ſhould have a free pardon ſor 
all former offences ; and that the pay due to them from 
the congreſs ſhould be faithfully paid them, without 
any expeCation of military ſervice, unleſs it ſhould 
be voluntary, upon condition of their laying down 
their arms and returning to their allegiance, It was 
alſo recommended to them to move beyond the Soutl 
River; and they were aſſured, that a body of the 
Britiſh troops ſhould be ready to protect them when- 
ever they deſired it. Theſe propoſitions were rejcti- 
ed with diſdain; and they even delivered up two of 
Sir Henry Clinton” s meſſengers to the congreſs. ]o- 
ſeph Reed, Efq. preſident of the ſtate of Pennſylvania, - 
afterwards repaired to them at Prince-town, and an 
accommodation took place; ſuch of them as had ſerved 
out their full term, were permitted to return to their 


homes, and others again joined the American army, 
on 
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upon receiving ſatisfactory aſſurances that their griev- 
ances ſhould be redyeſled. | 

Earl Cornwallis now made vigorous preparations 
to penetrate into North Carolina. On the 11th of 
January bis lordſhip's army was in motion; but was 


ſomewhat delayed by an attempt made by the Ame- 


ricans, under General Morgan, to make themſelves 
maſters of the valuable diſtrict of Ninety-fix. To 
prevent this, Lord Cornwallis detached Colonel Tarle- 
ton, with goo cavalry, goo light infantry, the ſeventh 
regiment, the firſt battalion of the leventy-firſt regi- 
ment, and two three-pounders, to oppoſe the progreſs 
of Morgan, not doubting but that he would be able 
to perform this ſervice effectually. The Britiſh troops 
came up with the Americans on the 17th of January, 
at a place called the Cow-pens. They were drawn up 
in an open wood, and, having been Jately joined by 
ſome militia, were more numerous than the Britiſh ; 
but the latter were ſo much better diſciplined, that 
they had the utmoſt confidence of obtaining a ſpeedy 
victory. The attack was begun by the firit line of 
infantry, conſiſting of the ſeventh regiment and a corps 
of light infantry, with a troop of cavalry placed on 
cach flank. The firſt battalion of the ſeventy-firſt 
and the remainder of the cavalry formed the relerve. 
The American line ſoon gave way, and their militia 
quitted the field; upon which the royal troops, ſup— 
poſing the victory already gained, engaged with ar- 


dour in the purſuit, and were thereby thrown into 


ſome diſorder. General Morgan's corps, who were 
ſuppoſed to have been routed, immediately faced 
about, and began a heavy fire upon the king's troops, 


which occaſioned the utmoſt confuſion amongſt them; 


and they were at length totally defeated by the Ame- 
ricans, Four. hundred of the Britſh infantry were 
either killed, wounded, or taken priſoners : the loſs of 
the cavalry was much leſs conſiderable; but the two 
three-paundery fell into the hands of the Americans, 

| | together 
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together with the colours of the ſeventh regiment, 
Licutenant-colonel Taricton gallantly made another 
effort; having aſſembled about fifty of his cavalry, 
with which he charged and repulſed Colonel Waſh. 
ington's horſe, retook his baggage, and killed the 


Americans who were appointed to guard it. He then 


retreated to Hamilton's Ford, near the mouth of 
Bullock's Creek, carrying with him part of the bag. 
gage, and deſtroying the remainder. _ | 
This defeat was a ſevere {troke to Lord Cornwallis, 
as the loſs of his light infantry was a great diſadvan- 


tage to him. The day after that event, he employed 


in collecting the remains of Tarleton's corps, and in 
endeavouring to form a junction with General Leſlic, 
who had been ordered to march towards him with ſome 
Britiſh troops from Wynneſborough. Conſiderable 
exertions were then made by part of the army, with- 
out baggage, to retake the priſoners in the hands of 
the Americans, and to intercept General Morgan's 


corps on its retreat to the Catawba. But that officer 


had made forced marches up the country, and crol- 
{ed the Catawba the evening before a great rain, 
which ſwelled the river to ſuch a degree, as to pre- 
vent the royal army from crofling for ſeveral] days; 
by which time the Britiſh priſoners were got quite out 
of reach. 

On the firſt of February, the king's troops croſſed 
the Catahaw at M*Cowan's Ford, where General 
Davidſon, with a party of the American militia, was 


ordered to oppoſe their paſſage; but, that officer being 


killed by the firſt diſcharge, the royal troops made 
good their landing, and the militia retreated. When 
Lord Cornwallis arrived at Hillfborough, he eretted 


the king's Randard, and invited, by proclamation, 


all loyal fubjetts to repair to it, and to ſtand forth and 


take an active part in aſſiſting his lordſhip to reſtore 


order and government. He had been taught to be- 


lieve that the king's friends were numerous in that 
| part 


— — / — 
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part of the country: but the event did not confirm 
the truth of the repreſentations that had been made. 
The royaliſts were but few in number, and ſome of 
them too timid to join the king's ſtandard. There were, 
indeed, about 200 who were procecding to Hillſibo- 
rough, under Colonel Pyle, in order to avow their 
attachment to the royal cauſe; but they were met ac- 
c:dentally, and ſurrounded, by a detachment from 
the American army, by whom a number of them are 
{aid to have been killed when they were begging for 
quarter, without making the leaſt reſiſtance. Mean- 
while General Greene was marching with great expe- 
dition to form a junction with another corps of Ame- 


rican troops, in order to put a ſtop to the progreſs of 


Lord Cornwallis. 

In other places conſiderable advantages were ob- 
tained by the royal arms. On the 4th of January, 
ſome ſhips of war, with a number of tranſports, on- 
board which was a large body of troops under the 
command of General Arnold, arrived at Weſtover, 
about 140 miles from the Capes of Virginia, where 
the troops immediately landed and marched to Rich- 
mond; which they reached without oppoſition, the 
provincials having retreated on their approach. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Simcoe marched from hence with a 
detachment of the Britiſh troops at Weſtham, where 
he deſtroyed one of the fineſt founderies for cannon 
in America, and a large quantity of ſtores and am- 
munition. General Arnold, on his arrival at Rich- 
mond, found large quantities of ſalt, rum, ſail-cloth, 
tobacco, and other merchandiſe ; and that part which 


was public property he deſtroyed. The Britiſh troops 


aſterwards attacked and diſperſed ſome ſinall parties 
of the Americans, took iome {tores, and a few pieces 
of cannon; and, on the 20th of the ſame month, 
marched into Portſmouth. On the 25th, Captain 
Barclay, with ſeveral ſhips of war, and a body of troops 
under the command of Major Craig, arrived in Cape 

F ear 
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Fear river. The troops landed about nine miles fron; 
Wilmington, and on the 28th entered that town. I. 
was underſtood, that their having poſſeſſion of that 
town, and being maſters of Cape Fear river, would 
be productive of very beneficial effects to Lord Corn- 
wallis's army. 

General Greene, having effected a junction, about 
the 10th of March, with a continental regiment, and 
two large bodies of militia, reſolved to attack the Bri- 
tiſh troops under Lord Cornwallis. The American 
army marched from the High Rock Ford on the 12th 
of the month, and on the 14th arrived at Guildford. 
Lord Cornwallis, from the information he had received 
of the motions of the American general, concluded 
what were his deſigns. As they approached more nearly 
to each other, a few ſkirmiſhes enſued between ſome 
advanced parties, in which the king's troops had the 
advantage. On the morning of the 15th, Lord Corr 
wallis marched at day-break to meet the Americans, 
or to attack them in their camp. About four miles 
from Guildford, the advanced guard of the Britiſh 
army, commanded by Colonel Tarleton, fell in with 
a corps of the Americans, conſiſting of Colonel Lee's 
legion, which he deteated. 

The greater part of the country in which the action 
happened is a wilderneſs, with a few cleared fields in- 
terſperſed. The American army, which was ſuperior 
to the Britiſh in point of numbers, was poſted on a 
riſing ground. It was drawn up in three lines: tbe 
front line was compoſed of the North Carolina militia, 
under the command of Generals Butler and Eaton; 
the ſecond line was of Virginia militia, commanded 
by Generals Stephens and Lawſon, forming two bri- 
gades; the third line, conſiſting of two brigades, one 
of Virginia and one of Maryland continental troops, 
was commanded by General Hugar and Colone! Wil- 
hams. Lieutenant-colone! Waſhington, with the dra- 
goons of the firſt and third regiments, a detachment 
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of light infantry compoſed of continental troops, and a 
regiment of riflemen under Colonel Lynch, formed 
a corps of obſervation for the ſecurity of their right 
flank. Licutenant-colonel Lee, with his legion, a 
detachment of light infantry, and a corps of riflemen 
under Colonel Campbell, formed a corps of obſerva- 
tion for the ſecurity of their left flank, The attack 
was made by Lord Cornwallis, in the following order: 
on the right, the regiment of Boſe and the ſeventy - 
firlt regiment, led by Major-gencral Leſlie, and ſup- 
ported by the firſt battalion of guards; onthe left, the 
wenty-third and thirty-third regiments, led by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Webſter, and ſupported by the gre- 
nadiers and ſecond battalion of guards commanded 
by General O'Hara; the yagers and light infantry of 
the guards remained in a wood, on the left of the 
guns, and the cavalry in the road, ready to att as cir- 
cumſtances might require. 

About half an hour after one in the afternoon, the 
ation commenced by a cannonade, which laſted a- 
bout twenty minutes; when the Britiſh troops ad- 
vanced in three columns, and attacked the North 
Carolina brigade with great vigour, and ſoon obliged 
part of- thele troops, who behaved very ill, to quit 
the field: but the Virginia militia kept up a heavy 
fire for a long time, till, being beaten back, the action 
became general every where. The American corps, 
under Colonels Waſhington and Lee, did conſide— 
rable execution. Lieutenant-colonel Tarleton had 
directions to keep his cavalry compact, and not to 
charge without politive orders, excepting to protect 
any of the corps from the moſt evident danger of 
being defeated. The exceſſive thickneſs of the woods 
rendered the Britiſh bayonets of little uſe, and enabled 
the broken corps of Americans to make frequent 
lands with an irregular fire. The ſecond battalion 
of the guards firſt gained the clear ground near Guild- 
ford court-houſe, and found a corps of continental 
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infantry, ſuperior in number, formed in an open held 
on the left of the road. Deſirous of ſignalizing them. 
ſelves, they immediately attacked and ſoon defeated 
them, taking two ſix-pounders; but, as they purſued 


the Americans inte the wood with too much ardour, 
they were thrown into confuſion, and inſtantly charged 


and driven back into the field by Lieutenant-colone] 
Waſhington's dragoons, with the loſs of the fx. 
pounders they had taken, But the American cavalry 
were in turn repulſed, and the two ſix-pounders again 
fell into the hands of the Britiſh troops. Ihe ſpirited 
excrtions of General O'Hara and Colonel Tarleton 
contributed to bring the action to a termination. The 
Britiſh troops, having at length broken the ſecond 
Maryland regiment, and turned the left flank of the 
Americans, got into the rear of the Virginia brigade, 
and appeared to be gaining their right, which would 
have encircled the whole of the continental troops, 
when General Greene thought it prudent to retreat. 
Many of the American militia diſperſed in the woods; 
but the continental troops fell back in good order to 
the Reedy Fork river, and croſſed at the ford, about 
three miles from the field of action. When they had 
collected their ſtragglers, they retreated to the iron. 
works, ten miles diſtant from Guildford, where they 
encamped. They loſt their artillery, and two way; 
gons laden with ammunition. It was a hard-fougit 
battle, and laſted an hour and an half. Of the Bri 
tiſh troops, the loſs, as ſtated by Lord Cornwallis, 
was 532 killed, wounded, and miſting. General 
Greene, in his account of the action tranſmitted to 
the congreſs, ſtated the loſs of the continental troops 
to be 329 killed, wounded, and miſſing: but he madeno 
eſtimate of the loſs of the militia” Lieutenant: colo. 
nel Stuart was killed in the action; and Lieutenaut- 
colonel Webſter, and Captains Schutz, Maynard, and 
. Goodriche, died of their wounds, General lo 
| | Gene} 
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General Howard, and Colonel Tarleton, were alſo 
wounded. Of the Americans, the principal officer 
killed was Major Anderſon, of the Maryland line; 
and General Stephens and Huger were wounded. 
The Britiſh troops underwent great hardſhips in the 
courſe of this campaign; and in a letter from Lord 


- Cornwallis to Lord George Germaine, dated March 


7th, he obſerved, that © the ſoldiers had been two 
days without bread.” His lordſhip quitted Guildford 
three days after the battle ; and, on the 7th of April, 
arrived at Wilmington. General Greene, notwith- 
ſtanding his late defeat, endeavoured to make ſome 
freſh attempts againſt the king's forces in South Ca- 
rolina. Lord Rawdon had been appointed to defend 
the polt of Camden, with about eight hundred Britiſh; 
and, on the 19th of April, General Greene appeared 
before that place with a large body of continentals 
and militia. He found it impoſſible to ſtorm the town 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs; and therefore endea- 
voured to take ſuch a poſition as ſhould induce the 
Britiſh troops to ſally forth from their works. He 
poſted the Americans about a mile from the town, on 
an eminence which was covered with woods, and 
flanked on the left by an impaſſable ſwamp. On the 
morning of the 25th, Lord Rawdon marched out of 
Camden, and with great gallantry attacked General 
Greene in his camp. 'The Americans made a vigo- 
rous reſiſtance, but were at laſt compelled to give 
way, and the purſuit is ſaid to have been continued 
three miles. The loſs of the Engliſh was about one 
hundred killed and wounded. Upwards of one hun- 
dred of the Americans were taken priſoners ; and, ac- 
cording to the account publiſhed by General Greene, 
they had one hundred and twenty-l1x killed and 

wounded, | 
Notwithſtanding the advantage which Lord Rawdon 
had obtained, he ſoon found it neceſſary to quit his 
poſt; and the Americans made themſclve; maſters of 
Fi2 {everal 
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ſeveral other poſts that were occupied by the hing; 
troops, and. the garriſons were made priſoners of war 
Theſe were afterwards exchanged under a cartel v hic) 
took place between Lord Cornwallis and Genera 
Greene, for the releaſe of all priſoners in the ſouthern 
diſtrict. After this, General Greene laid fiege u 
Ninety-ſix, which was the moſt commanding and im. 
portant of all the poſts in the back-ſettlements ; and, 
on the 19th of June, he attempted to ſtorm the oar. 
riſon, but was repulſed by the Britiſh troops, with the 
toſs of ſeventy-five killed and one hundred and fili 
wounded. General Greene then raiſed the ſiege, aud 
retired behind the Saluda, to a ſtrong ſituation with- 
in ſixteen miles of Ninety-ſix. 

On the 18th of April, a large body of Britiſ 
troops, under the command of General Philips and 
Arnold, embarked at Portſmouth, in Virginia, on a 
expedition for the purpoſe of deſtroying ſome of the 
American ſtores. A party of light-infantry were ſet 
ten miles up the Chickahomany; where they de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral armed ſhips, ſundry warehouſes, and 
the American ſhip-yards. At Peterſburgh, they de. 
ſtroyed four thouſand hogſheads of tobacco, one ſhip, 
and a number of ſmall veſſels on the ſtocks and in 
the river. At Cheſterfield, they burnt a range of bar. 
racks for two thouſand men, and three hundred bar- 
rels of flour. At a place called Oſborn's, they made 
themſelves maſters of ſeveral veſſels Joaded with cor- 
dage and flour, and deſtroyed two thouſand hogſhcad: 
of tobacco, and ſundry veſſels were ſunk and burnt. 
At Warwick, they burnt five hundred barrels of flour, 
fome mills belonging to Colonel Carey, a large range 
of public rope-walks and ſtore-houſes, tan and bark 
houſes, full of hides and bark, and great quantities of 
tobacco. A like deſtruttion of ſtores and goods was 
made in other parts of Virginia, | 

Lord Cornwallis, after his victory over General 
Greene, at Guildford, proceeded, as we have ſeen, to 

| Wilming— 
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Wilmington; and, on the 20th of May, arrived at 
Peterſburg, in Virginia, where he joined the Britiſh 
troops that had been under the command of Philips 
and Arnold. Before this junction, he had encoun- 
tered conſiderable inconveniences from the dithculty 
of procuring proviſions and forage; ſo that, in a et- 
ter to Sir Henry Clinton, he informed him, that his 
cavalry wanted every thing; and his infantry every 


thing but ſhoes. He added, that he had experienced 


the diſtreſſes of marching hundreds of miles in a coun- 
try chiefly hoſtile, without one active or uſeful friend, 


without intelligence, and without communication with 


any part of the country. 

On the 26th of June, about fix miles from iA. 
burgh, Lieutenant-colonel Simcoe, and three hundred 
and fifty of the queen's rangers, with eighty mounted 
yagers, were attacked by a much ſuperior body of 
the Americans; but whom they repulled with great 
gallantry and with equal ſucceſs, making four officers 
and twenty private men priloners. The lols of the 
Americans in this action is {aid to have been upwards 
of one hundredand twenty, andthatof the Britiſh troops 
not more than forty. On the Gth of July, another 
action happened near the Gree: Springs, in Virginia, 
between a reconnoitring party of the Americans, un- 
der General Wayne, amounting to about eight hun- 
dred, and a large part of the Britiſh army, under Lord 
Cornwallis; in which, the Americans had1 27 killed and 
wounded; and the loſs of the royal troops is ſuppoſed 
to have been conſiderably greater. It was an action 
in which no ſmall degree of military {kill and courage 
was exhibited by the Americans. In a variety of 
ikirmiſhes, the Marquis la Fayette very much diſlin- 
guiſhed himſelf, and diſplayed the utmoſt ardour in 
the American cauſe. 

Notwithſtanding the ſignal advantages Lord Corn- 
wallis bad obtained, his ſituation in Virginia began to 
be very critical ; and the rather, becauſe he did not 

receive 
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receive thoſe reinforcements from Sir Henry Clinto:, 
which he conceived to be neceſſary for the ſuccels 
of his operations. Indeed, the commander in chief 
was prevented from fending thoſe reinforcements, by 
his feats reſpecting New York, againſt which he er- 
tertained apprehenſions that General Waſhington in— 
tended to make a formidable attack. In fact, the 
American general appears to have taken much pains, 
and have employed great fineſſe, to lead Sir Henry 
Clinton into this imagination. Letters, expreſſive 
of this intention, fell into the hands of Sir Henry, which 
were fnanifeſtly written to be intercepted, with a view 
to amuſe and deceive the Britiſh general. The pro- 

Jett was ſucceſsful; and, by a variety of manceuvres, 
in which he completely out-generalled the Britiſh com- 
manders, he increaſed his apprehenſions about New 
York, and prevented him from ſending proper aſſiſt- 

ance to Lord Cornwallis. 

Having thus kept Sir Henry Clinton 1n perpetual 
alarm, General Waſhington ſuddenly quitted his camp 
at White Plains, croſſed the Delaware, and marched 
towards Virginia, with a deſign to attack Lord Corn- 
wallis. Sir Henry Clinton now received information, 
that the Count de Graſſe, with a large French fleet, 
was expected every moment in the Cheſapeak, to co- 
operate with General Waſhington. He therefore en- 
deayoured to communicate this information to Lord 
Cornwallis; and alſo ſent him aſſurances, that he would 
either reinforce him by every poſſible means, or 
make the belt diverſion he could in his favour. In 
the mean time, Lord Cornwallis had taken poſſeſſion 
of the poſts of York-town and Glouceſter, in Vir- 
ginia, where he fortihed himſelf in the beſt manner he 
could. 

On the 28th of Auguſt, Sir Samuel Hood, with a 
{quadron from the W eſt Indics, Joined the fleet un— 
der Admiral Graves, before New York. It was then 


neceſſary, on account of the ſituation of Lord Corn- 
walls, 
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Wallis, that they ſhould immediately proceed to the 
Cheſapeak; but much time appears to have been loſt, 
though Admiral Hood was extremely anxious that 
no delay might be made. They arrived in the Cheſa- 

eak on the zth of September, with nineteen ſhips of 
— line, where they found the Count de Graſſe, who 
had come to an anchor, on the goth of Augult, with 
twenty-four ſhips of the line. The French admiral 


had previouſly landed a large body of troops, which 


had marched to join the American army under Waſh— 
ington. 

The Britiſh and French fleets came to an action 
on the ſame day in which the former arrived in the 
Cheſapeak. On-board the Britiſh fleet, ninety were 
killedand 246 wounded; ſome of the ſhips were greatly 
damaged in the engagement, and the Terrible, a ſe— 
venty-four-gun ſhip, was ſo much ſhattered, that it was 
afterwards found neceſſary to ſet her on fire. That 
this action was not favourable to the Engliſh, was 
manifeſt from the event: the fleets continued in fight 
of cach other for five days ſucceſſively, and ſometimes 
were very near; butat length the French all anchored 
within the Cape, ſo as to block up the paſſage. Ad- 
miral Graves then called a council of war, in which it 
was reſolved, that the fleet ſhould return to New York, 
that the ſhips might be put into the belt ſtate for the 
ſeryice: and thus were the French left maſters of the 
Chelapeak. | 

Before the news of this engagement had reached 
New York, a council of war had been held, in which 
it was reſolved, that five thouſand men ſhould be em- 
barked on-board the king's ſhips, in order to proceed 
to the aſſiſtance of Lord Cornwallis. But, when it 
was known that the French were ablolute maſters of 
the navigation of the Cheſapeak, it was thought inex- 
pedient to ſend off that reinforcement. In another 
council of war, it was reſolved, that, as Lord Corn- 
wallis had proviſions to laſt him to the end of Otto- 

ber, 
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ber, it was adviſeable to wait for more favourable ac. 
counts from Admiral Graves, or for the arrival ot 
Admiral Digby, who was expetted with three ſhips 
of the line. | | 

In the mean time, the moſt effettual meaſures were 
taken by General Waſhington, for ſurrounding the 
army under Lord Cornwallis. A large body of 
French troops, under the command of Count Ro- 
chambeau, with a conſiderable train of artillery, aſſilt- 
ed in the enterpriſe. The Americans amounted to 
near eight thouſand continentals, and five thouſand 
militia. General Waſhington was commander in chief 
of the combined forces of America and France. On 
the 29th of September, the inveſtment of York- 
town was complete, and the Britiſh army were quite 
blocked up. The day following, Sir Henry Clinton 
wrote a letter to Lord Cornwallis, containing aſſur- 
ances that he would do every thing in his power to 


relieve him. A duplicate of this letter was ſent to his 


lordſhip by Major Cochran, on the gd of Ottober. 
That gentleman, who was a very gallant officer, went 
in a veſfel to the Capes, and made his way to Lord 
Cornwallis, undiſcovered, through the whole French 
fleet, in an open boat. He got to York-town on the 
10th of the month; and, ſoon aſter his arrival, had 
bis head carried off by a cannon-ball. 
After the return of Admiral Graves to New York, 
2 council of war was held, in which it was refolved, 
that a large body of troops ſhould be embarked on- 
board the king's ſhips as ſoon as they were refitted; 
end, that the exertions of both fleet and army ſhould 
be made in order to form a junction with Lord Corn- 
wallis. Sir Henry Clinton himſelf embarked on- 
board the fleet, with upwards of ſeven thouſand troops, 
on the 18th; they arrived off Cape Charles, at thc 
entrance of the Chefapeak, on the 24th, where they 
iecerved the mortifying intelligence, that Lord Corn 
walls had been obliged to capitulate five days before. 
It 
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It was on the 19th of October, 1781, that Lord 
Cornwallis ſurrendered himſelf and his whole army 
priſoners of war, to the combined armies of America 
and France, He made a defence ſuitable to the 
character he had before acquired for courage and 
military {kill ; but was compelled to ſubmit io un- 
toward circumſtances and ſuperior numbers. It was 
agreed by the articles of capitulation, that the Britiſh 
troops were to be priſoners to the United States of 
America, and the ſeamen to the French king, to whole 
officers alſo the Britiſh veſſels found at York-town 
and Glouceſter were to be delivered up. The Bri- 
tiſn priſoners amounted to more than 6,000; but 
many of them, at the time of ſurrender, were inca— 
pable of duty. A conſiderable number of cannon, 
and a Jarge quantity. of military ſtores, fell into the 
hands of the Americans on this occaſion. The ho- 
nour of marching out with colours flying, which bad 
been refuſed to General Lincoln on his giving up 
Charleſtown, was now refuſed to Lord Cornwallis; 
and General Lincoln was appointed to receive the 
ſubmiſſion of the army of York-town, preciſe:y in the 
lame way his own had been conducted eighteen months 
before, 

As no rational expeQtation now remained of a 
ſubjugation of the colonies, the military operations 
that ſucceeded in America were of little conſequence. 
On the 5th of May, 1782, Sir Guy Carleton arrived 
at New York, being appointed to the command of 
the Britiſh troops in America, in the room of Sir 
Henry Clinton. Two days after his arrival, he wrote 
to General Waſhington, acquainting him, that Admi- 
ral Digby was joined with himſelf in a commiſſion to 
treat of peace with the people of America; tranim!t- 
ling to him, at the ſame time, ſome papers, tending 
to manifeſt the pacific diſpoſition of the government 
and people of Britain towards thoſe of America. He 
allo defired a paſſport for Mr. Morgan, who was ap- 
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pointed to tranſmit a ſimilar letter of compliment tv 
the congrels. General Weſhington declined ſigning 
any paſſport till he had taken the opinion of congreſs 
upon that meaſure; and by them he was directed to 
refuſe any paſſport for ſuch a purpole. However, 
another letter was ſent to General Waſhington, dated 
the 2d of Augult, and figned by Sir Guy Carleton 
and Rear-admiral Digby, in which they informed him, 
that they were acquainted by authority, that negocia- 
tions for a general peace had already commenced at 
Paris; that Mr. Grenville was inveſted with full pow- 
ers to treat with all the parties at war, and was then at 
Paris in the execution of his commiſſion. They far- 
ther informed him, that his majeſty, in order to rc 
move all obſtacles to that peace which he ſo ardent]y 
wiſhed to reſtore, had commanded his miniſters to ac- 
knowledge the independency of the thirteen provinces 
in the firſt inſtance, inſtead of making it the condition 
of a general treaty. But ſome jealouſies were ſtill en- 
tertained, that it was the deſign of the Britiſh court 
either to diſunite them, or to bring them to treat of a 
peace ſeparately from their ally the King of France: 
they therefore reſolved, that any man, or body of 
men, who ſhould preſume to make any ſeparate or 
partial convention or agreement with the King of 
Great Britain, or with any commiſſioner or commil- 
fioners under the crown of Great Britain, oughtto be 
conſidered and treated as open and avowed enemies 
of the United States of America; and alſo that thoſe 
ſtates could not with propriety hold any conference 
or treaty with any commiſſioners on the part of Great 
Britain, unleſs they ſhould as a preliminary thereto, 
either withdraw their flects and armies, or elſe, in po— 
litive or expreſs terms, acknowledge the independence 
of the faid ſtates. They likewiſe reſolved, that any 
propoſitions which might be made by the court of 
Great Britain, in any manner tending to violate the 
treaty {ubſilting between them and the King of nee: 
ought 
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ought to be treated with every mark of indignity and 
contempt. 

The moſt ſatisfactory aſſurances, however, on the 
part of the Britiſh chiefs, having been laid before con- 
greſs, an immediate ceſſation of hoſtilities took place; 
and, on the goth of November following, the provi- 
ſional articles of peace and reconciliation between 
England and America were ſigned at Paris, by which 


o . ; ' 5 = 
Great Britain ſolemnly acknowledged: the indepen- 


dence and ſovereignty of the United States. Theſe 


articles were ratified by a definitive treaty, September 
3, 1783. This peace was negociated on the part of 
Great Britain by Mr. Oſwald, and the definitive 
treaty was ſigned by Mr. Hartley; and on the part 
of the United States by John Adams, and John Jay 
Eſqres. and Dr. Benjamin Franklin, Holland ac- 
knowledged the independence of the United States of 


America on the 19th day of April, 1782; Sweden, 


thegth of February ; Denmark, the 25th of February; 
Spain in March, and Ruſſia in July, 1783. 
Thus ended that long and arduous conflict, in which 


Great Britain expended near an hundred millions of 


money, with an hundred thouſand lives, and won no- 
thing; and in which America patiently endured eve— 
ry diſtreſs; Joſt an infinite number of lives, and much 
treaſure; but eventually delivered herſelf from a fo- 
reign dominion, and gained a name among the nations 
of the earth. 

Upon taking leave of the American colonies as a 
part of the Britiſh empire, and viewing them now as a 
great and independent ſtate, it may not be amils to 
lay a few words upon the extent of their territory, and 
the conſtitution they have adopted. 

By the definitive treaty of peace between the King 
of Great Britain and the United States of America, 
the boundaries of thele ſtates are fixed to extend on 
the north from Nova Scotia, acroſs the four great 
lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Superior; aſſigning to 
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the ſtates the ſouthern half of each, and in the latte: 


the iflands Royal and Phillippeaux; lake Michigan 
they poſſeſs entire: though theſe lakes have ever been 


conſidered as making a part of Canada, and no new 


regulation of limits hasexcludedthem. This boundary 


is farther extended through the centre of the Lake of 


L 


the Woods to its molt weſtern point. It may be ſup- 
poſed that a want of acquaintance with the geography 
of the country has cauſed it to be added“ from thence 
on a due welt courle to the river Milliſhppi ;” for if 
the boundary is carried due welt, it will reach the Pa- 
cific Ocean about one degree of latitude ſouth of 
Nootka Sound. The line, in order to touch the 
Miſſiſſippi, ſhould have been carried from the weſtern 
ſide of the Lake of the Woods due ſouth. In conſe. 
quence of this inaccuracy, no boundary 1s ſettled 
throughout a ſpace of near three degrees of latitude; 
it being reſumed along the middle of the river Mil. 
ſiſſippi to thirty-one degrees north latitude, where that 
river begins to divide Weſt Florida from Louiſiana, 
The American States are bounded on the fouth by 
the two Floridas. They poſleſs all the eaſtern coaſt 
from the mouth of the river St. Croix, in the bay of 
Fundy, to St. Mary's River, which divides Georgia 
from Eaſt Florida, and all iſlands within twenty leagues 
of any part of the ſhores. 

The ſtates with whom the King of Great Britain 
concluded this treaty were, New Hampſhire, Maſla- 
chuſett's Bay, Rhode Iſland with Providence Planta- 
tion, Connetticut, New York, New Jerſey, Pennly]- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, 

Theſe ſtates, in their fulleſt extent, compriſe eigh- 
teen degrees of latitude, and thirty-three degrees of 
Jongitude; they are deſcribed as being 1250 miles in 
length, and 1040 in breadth: reaching from thirty- 
one degrecs to forty-nine degrees north latitude, and 
from fifty-one degrecs to eighty-four degrees welt 

longitude 
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jongitude from Greenwich ; but, as the Americans 
had fixed their meridian at the city ot Philadelphia, 
the extent in longitude from that city is, from nine 
degrees eaſt to twenty-four degrees welt. 

Although the longitudinal extent is Jaid down to 
he nearly double to the latitudinal, yet the limits are 
ſo interſected on the northward, that toward the north- 
weſt coaſt it lies in forty-hive degrees, excapt a [mall 
diſtrict of land, which reaches to almoſt forty-ſeven 
degrees; but, in the interior country, on Lake Erie, 
the boundary is on forty-two degrees: its greateſt ex- 
tent is on the coaſt, toward the north-calt, where only 
it is forty-nine degrees. Its longitudinal extent, from 
New England on the eaſt, to a little below Nootka 
Sound on the weſt, comprehends the whole conti— 
nental breadth, from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean; 
and it is only in that part that its breadth. is 1040 miles. 

This republican government retains much of the 
ſpirit of the Engliſh conſtitution; and thoſe two eſ- 
ſential ſecurities to individuals in their perſons and 
their property, the habeas corpus act and trial by jury, 
are retained. It unites the American States in a much 
cloſer confederation than the Helvetic union brought 
the Swiſs Cantons, or even than the compact entered 
into by the Seven United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands placed the Dutch. Indeed, in many important 
points, it is fuch a form of government as the world 
had not before ſeen. The molt effectual meaſures 
ſeem to have been taken to remove what was for- 
merly a fruitful ſource of animoſity and diſſepſion 
among the colonies, the undefined bounds of their 
reſpective territories, as every ſtate has now renoun- 
ced all right of deciding upon their claims, and has 
agreed that they ſhall be laid before congreſs, and 
decided upon by that aſſembly as a court of. judica— 
ture. In this new form of government the ſeveral 
independent ſtates may be ſaid to have delegated to 
congreſs all the functions of government, except re. 

taining 
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taining their interior conſtitution, but deprived of the 
power of Jevying dulies on merchandize, of equip. 


ping ſhips of war, of making foreign alliances, or- 


waging war; for, as the preamble to the conſtitu— 
tion expreſſes it, in the federal government of theſe 
ſtates, © it is Impoſſible to ſecure all right of indepen. 
dent ſovereignty to each, and yet provide for the in. 
tereſt and ſafety of all.” 

The preſident of the congreſs, the ſenate, and re- 
preſentatives, form a legiſlative body ſomewhat ſimi- 
lar to the king, lords, and commons, of Great Britain, 
in that every act of congreſs muſt have a majority of 
votes in the two houſes, and receive the aſſent of the 
preſident, before it can pals into a Jaw ; but the Ame. 
rican conſtitution differs in many particulars; the prc- 
fident of the congreis has not a power abſolutely t6 
negative any bill, he can only refuſe his aſſent, and at 
the ſame time is required to aſſign the reaſons on 
which he founds his refuſal; the buſineſs is then to 
undergo a freſh diſcuſſion in both houſes, and the bill 
mult be paſſed by two-thirds of the members of each 
houſe, which then conſtitutes it a Jaw without the con- 
currence of the preſident. | 

No ſpecihe portion of property, whether real oz 
perſonal, is required to be poſſeſſed as a qualification 
either for a repreſentative, a ſenator, the vice-preli- 
dent, or the preſident. Nor is any one excluded on 
account of the religious principles which he profeſſes, 
whatever they may be; ſo that Jews or Roman Catho- 
lics are as eligible as any other citizens. The houſe of 
repreſentatives is cholen every two years, by the pco- 
ple of the ſeveral ſtates. The only legal requiſites in 
a candidate are his having attained to twenty-five years 


of age; having been ſeven years a cititizen of the Uni- 


ted States; and, at the time of his election, an inha- 
bitant of the ſtate by which he is choſen; the holding 
of any place of honour, truſt, or emolument, 1s an 
abſolute diſqualification. In this repreſentation there 
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is no diſtindtion of knights, citizens, and burgeſſes; it 
not being made out of counties, cities, and borough- 
towns; for the excluſive rights and peculiar privileges 
of corporations are entirely unknown here. The de- 
ſign of the conſtitution is, that the number of re- 
preſentatives in congrels ſhall not exceed one repre- 
ſentative for every go, ooo, but that cach tate ſhall 
have at leaſt one repreſentative. 

The American States in their houſe of commons 
are not repreſented by above one-third of the num— 
ber by which the people of Great Britain arc repre- 
ſented in their houſe, calculating upon the ſuppoled 
population of each country. The ſenate of the Uni— 
ted States, which may be conſidered as the upper 
houſe of parliament, is compolcy f two ſenators from 
cach ſtate, choſen, not from the people at large, but 


from the legiſlature thereof. No one can be choſen 


a ſenator who has not attained to thirty years of age, 
who has not been nine years a citizen, and 1s not a 
relident in the {tate where he is choſen: he cannot 
hold any place of 'honour, truſt, or profit. Theſe 
ſenators, when aſſembled, are divided into three claſ- 
ſes; thoſe in the firſt claſs vacate their ſeats at the ex- 
piration of the ſecond year: thoſe of the ſecond clals 
at the end of the fourth year; and of the third claſs, 
at the expiration of the ſixth year. 

The preſident of the United States, in whom is veſt- 
ed the executive power, and who mult not be under 
thirty-five years of age, is choſen by the nomination 
of each ſtate, who for this purpoſe names two, and 
the perſon upon whom the largeſt number of ſuffrages 
falls obtains this diſtinguiſhed rank, which 1s held for 
four years. In like manner the vice-preſident is to 


be elected, and for the ſame term. The latter is pre- 


dent of the ſenate. The prefident, vice-preſident, 
ſenate, and repreſentatives, are paid for their ſervices 
at a rate ſettled by law, and out of the treaſury of the 
United States, 
The 
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The ſalaries paid to the great officers who conduct 


the affairs of government are,—The preſident of the 
congreſs, and commander in chief of the military and 
naval forces, 253, dollars, (5.300). ſterling.) Vice- 
preſident, and preſident of the ſenate, 5,000 dollars, 
(1, 060l.) The ſpeaker of the houle of repreſentatives, 
twelve dollars per diem during his attendance, (21. 
118.) The members of the ſenate and houſe of re— 
preſentatives, ſix dollars, (11. 5s. 6d.) for every day's 
attendance, as well as for every twenty miles trave]- 
ling to and from the ſeat of government. The ſecre— 
tary of the ſenate and clerk of the houſe of repreſen- 


tatives, cach 1,500 dollars, (320l.) The chief juſtice 


of the ſupreme court, 4,000 dollars, (850l.) The four 
aſſociated juſtices, 3,500 dollars each per ann. 

The preſident, by virtue of his office, is comman— 
der in chief of the army and navy, and of the militia 
of the ſeveral ſtates, when called into the actual ſer— 
vice of the union. He bas power to grant reprieves 
and pardons for offences againſt the United States, 
except in caſes of impeachment. With the advice 
and conſent of the ſenate, he has the power to make 
wreaties, but the concurrence of two-thirds of the ſe— 
nators preſent is neceſſary to render ſuch an att valid. 
He nominates, and, with the advice and conſent of 


the ſenate, appoints ambaſſadors, conſuls, judges of 


the ſupreme court, and all other officers of the Uni- 
ted States, not otherwiſe appointed by the conſtitu- 
tion. He may, on extraordinary occaſions, convene 
both houſes, or either of them; and, in caſe of diſa— 
grcement between them with reſpett to the time of ad- 
journment, he may adjourn them to ſuch time as he 
ſhall think proper. He receives ambaſſadors, and 
other public miniſters, and is empowered to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed, 

The congreſs has the, power to impoſe and collect 
taxes, duties, impoſts, and excifes, to pay the debts, 
and provide for the common defence and =_ 

| Welfare 
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welfare of the community; but all duties, impoſts, 
and exciſes, are to be uniform throughout the United 
States. To borrow money on the public credit. 
To regulate commerce with foreign nations, alſd a- 
mong the ſeveral ſtates, and with the Indian tribes, 
To coin money, to regulate the valug thereof, and of 
foreign coin; and to fix the ſtandard of weights and 
mealures. To conllitute tribunals inferior to the ſu- 
preme court. To declare war, grant letters of mar- 
que and repriſal. To raiſe and ſupport armies; but 
no appropriation of money to that uſe can be for a 
longer term than to two years. To provide and 
maintain a navy. To provide for, call forth, arm, and 
. diſcipline, the militia : each ſtate to appoint the officers 
of their militia, and to poſſels the authority of train- 
ing them, according to the diſcipline preſcribed by 
congrels. All bills for raiſing a revenue to originate 
in the houſe of repreſentatives. The privilege of the 
writ of habeas corpus ſhall not be fulpended, unleſs 
when, in cales of rebellion or invaſion, the public 
ſafety may require it. No money ſhall be drawn 
from the treaſury but in conſequence of appropria- 
tons made by law, and a regular ſtatement and ac- 
count of the receipts and expenditure of all public 
money ſhall be publiſhed from time to time. No 
title of nobility ſhall be granted by the United States; 
and no perſon holding any office of profit or ruſt 
under them ſhall, without the conlent of the congrels, 
accept of any preſent, emolument, office, or title, of 
any kind whatever, from any king, prince, or toreign 
late, Each particular ſtate is, by this confederation, 
forbidden to enter into any treaty, alliance, or conte- 
deration, coin money, emit bills of credit, make any 
thing but gold and ſilver coin a tender in payment of 
debts, or grant any title of nobility. No itate mall, 
without the conſent of the congrels, lay any impoſts 
or duties on Imports or exports, except wiat may he 
ablolutely neceflary for executing its inſpection laus; 
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whilſt the nett produce of ſuch duties ſhall be for th: 
uſe of the general treaſury, and {aubjett to the reviſion 
and controul of congreſs. | 


Wx have now to relate the remaining events which 
brought about a general peace. The Britith nationexpe. 
rienced another loſs on the American continent in the 
early part of the campaign of 1781. Don Galvez, of 
whole ſucceſsful expedition, in the year 1779, againſt 
the Britiſh ſettlements on the Miffiffippi, ſome notice 
has been already taken, made farther advances into 
Weſt Florida the following year, and being at length 
reinforced by a powerful fleet and army from the Ha. 
vannah, completed the conqueit of the whole pro. 
vince by the reduttion of Penſacola on the 8th of 
May. General Campbell, the governor, acquired no 
ſmall reputation, even in misfortune, by his judiciou: 
and ſpirited deſence of the place for two months, with 
a motley aſſemblage of Britiſh ſoldiers, royaliſts, Ger: 
mans, ſailors, and negroes, making in all nine hun. 
dred and fifty men, againſt a fleet of fifteen fail ol 
the line, and a land force almoſt ten times the num. 
ber of the garriſon. | . 

The grand fleet, on its departure from England 
for the relief of Gibraltar, was accompanied by « 


ſmall ſquadron under the command of Commodore 


Johnſtone, late one of the commiſſioners to America, 
but now appointed to conduct an expedition to tic 


Cape of Good Hope. The court of Verlatiles, 


knowing the preſent inability of the States General to 
protect their foreign dominions, ſent a ſuperior ſqua. 
dron under M. Suffrein to counteratt the deſigns ot 
the Engliſh; and coming up with them at Port Pray, 
in the iſland of St. Jago, the French admiral made nc 
ſcruple to violate the neutrality of the Portuguelc 
flag, by attacking the ſquadron of Commodore ohn. 
ſtone, while it lay in the harbour, diſperſcd and un 
ſuſpicious of danger, Britiſh valour was emincut!” 
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chlplayed in repelling the attack, under every dilad- 
vantage of number, ſituation, and ſurpriſe; and the 
French were beaten off, aſter ſuffering ſeverely in the 
conflict; but immediately proceeeding to the Cape, 
they ſecured that ſettlement from any hoſtile attempt. 
Though the main object of Commodore Johnſtone's 
expedition was thus defeated, he ſucceeded in the cap- 
ture of five very valuable Dutch Eaſt Indiamen, with 
which he returned to Europe, a part of his ſquadron 


and a convoy of tranſports and merchant ſhips, which 


were deſtined for the Eaſt Indies, having proſecuted 
their voyage thither. | 

Suffrein's timely arrival at the Cape was certainly 
the means of preſerving that place, in ':[elf incapable 
of any vigorous reliſtance; but the French admiral 
did not reach the Xaſt Indies ſoon enough to afford 
the like protection to the Dutch ſettlements there, or 
to ſave Hyder Ally's marine from deſtruction. While 
Sir Eyre Coote was attacking Hyder with equal vigour 
and ſucceſs by land, Sir Edward Hughes not only 
blocked up his ports on the Malabar coaſt, but de- 
ſtroyed his ſhipping at Calicut and Mangalore, two of 
bis principal arſenuls, on which all his hopes of be- 
coming a maritime power were founded. 

By theſe ſucceſſes the preſidency of Madras were 
row allowed ſo much reſpite, that an enterpriſe was 
planned againſt the Dutch ſettlement of Negapatam, 
ituated to the ſouth of Madras, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Tanjour. A very inconliderable force, how- 
ever, could yet be ſpared for this purpoſe, as Hyder 
Ali, though ſo often defeated, was ſtill extremely for- 
midable. Sir Hector Munro had the management 
of the expedition: and ſo furious was the attack of 
the Britiſh ſailors, that the troops left to guard the 
avenues to the place were defeated at the very firſt 
onſet. A regular ſiege enſued; which, however, was 
of very ſhort duration, a breach being ſoon made, and 
be garriſon ſurrendering priſoners of war. 
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The loſs of Negapatam was quickly followed 5 
that of Trincomale. Admiral Hughes who had co. 
veyed Sir Hector Munro with the land-forces to chat 
place, and aſſiſted him with his fatlors, immediately 
after its ſurrender ſet ſail for Trincomale, where hr: 
arrived about the middle of January 1782. The fort 
of that name was quickly reduced; but the main 
ſtrength of the ſettlement conſiſted in a fort named 
Oſtenburgh, the principal place on the iſland, and by 
the capture of which the whole ſettlement would be 
reduced. This fort ſtands on a hill which commands 
the harbour, but is itſelf overlooked by another hill at 
the diſtance of no more than two hundred yards, 
Though the gaining of this poſt was undoubtedly io 
be attended with the loſs of the fort, it does not appcar 
that the governor even attempted to defend it. 4 
Britiſh detachment of ſailors and marines therefore 
took poſſoſſion of it, when the admiral ſent a ſum- 
mons of ſurrender, repreſenting the mutility of ma. 
king any farther defence after the loſs of fuch a poit; 
and, being extremely deſirous of avoiding an eftution 
of blood, repeated his arguments at ſeveral different 
times, The governor, however, proving obſtinate, 
the place was taken by ſtorm, with the loſs of about 
ſixty on the part of the Britiſh, and very little on that 
of the Dutch, the vittors giving quarter the moment 
it was aſked. Four hundred Europeans were taken 


priſoners; a large quantity of ammunition and mili— 


tary ſtores, with a numerous artillery, were found in 
the place; and two Indiamen richly laden, with a 
number of ſmall trading veſſels, were taken in the 

harbour. | 
A more formidable enemy, however, now made his 
appearance on the coaſt of Coromandel. This was 
Suffrein the French admiral ; who, ſetting out from 
his native country with eleven ſhips of the line anG 
ſeveral ſtout frigates, had fallen in with the Hannibal 
of 50 guns, and taken her when ſeparated from ber 
cConſorts. 


A 
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conſorts. This ſhip, along with three others, a 74, a 
64, and a go, had been ſent out to the alliftance of Sir 
Edward Hughes, and che three laſt had the good for- 
tune to join him before the arrival of Suflrein. The 
latter, ſuppoſing that he had not yet received this 
reinforcement, bore down upon the Engliſh ſquadron 
at Madras, to which place they had failed immedi- 
ately after the capture or Trincomale. Perceiving 
his miſtake, however, he inſtantly bore away. The 
Engliſh admiral purſued, took fix vellels, {ive of them 
Engliſh prizes, and the ſixth a valuable tranſport la- 
den with gunpowder and other military ſtores, beſides 
having on-board a number ot land officers Mi” about 
300 regular troops. This brought on an engagement, 
in which M. Suffrein, perceiving the rear diviſion of 
the Britiſh fleet unable to keep up with the reſt, directed 
his force principally againſt it. The ſhips of Admiral 
Hughes himſelf and Commodore King ſuſtained the 
molt violent efforts of the French, having moſtly two, 
and ſometimes three, veſſels to contend with. Thus 
the commodore's ſhip was reduced almoſt to a wreck ; 
but about fix in the evening, the wind becoming 
more favourable to the Engliſh, the ſyuadron of the 
enemy were obliged to draw off. The lois of men 
on the part of the Britiſh amounted to littie more than 
130 killed and wounded, but that of the French ex- 
ceeded 250. 

After the batile Sir Edward returned to Madras 
but meeting with no itelligence of Suffrein at that 
place, he made the belt of his way for Trincomale, 
being apprehenſive of an attack upon that place, or of 
the intercepting of a convoy of ſtores and reinforce— 
ments at that time expected from England. Suitrein 
had indeed got intelligence of this convey, and was at 


that time on his way to intercept it. This brought 


the hoſtile fleets again in fight of each other; and as 
the Britiſh admiral had been reinforce by two ſhips 
ol the line; be was now better able to encounter his 

adverſary. 


70 
g 
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adverſary. A deſperate battle enſued, which conti 


nued till towards night, when the ſhips on both ſides - 


were ſo much fhattered, that neither could renew the 


engagement next day. 

Though theſe engagements produced nothing deci- 
five, they were neverthelels of the utmolt prejudice to 
the affairs of Hyder Ali, who was thus prevented 
from receiving the ſuccours he had been promiſed 
from France; and he was fli!l farther mortified by the 
defeat of his forces beforc Tellicherry, which place he 
had blocked up ſince the commencement of hoſtilities. 
This laſt misfortune was the more ſenſibly felt, as an 
open paſſage was now left for the Engliſh into thoſe 
countries beſt affected to Hyder. His bad ſucceſs 
here, however, was in ſome meaſure compenſated by 
the entire defeat of a detachment of about 2000 Eng- 
liſh infantry and goo cavalry under Colonel Braith- 
waite, a brave and experienced officer. This detach- 
ment, conſiſting of choſen troops from Sir Eyre Coote's 
army, lay cncamped on the banks of the Coleroon, 
which forms the northern boundary of Tanjour. Tip— 
poo Saib, the intrepid ſon of Hyder, having procured 
exact intelligence of the ſituation of this party, formed 
a deſign of attacking it while no danger was ſuſpected 
on account of the diltance of Hyder Ali's army, He 
ſet out on this deſign with an army of 13, oo horſe 
and 5000 foot, accompanied by a body of French re- 
gulars; and baving croſſed the Coleroon, ſuddenly 
ſurrounded the Britiſh forces on all ſides. The co- 


lone], perceiving his danger, formed his men into a 


ſquare, diſtributing the artillery to the ſeveral fronts, 
and keeping his cavalry in the centre. In this ſitua- 
tion he reſiſted for three days the utmoſt efforts of his 
numerous cnemics, always compelling them to retreat 
with great loſs. At laſt General Lally, rightly con- 
jecturing that the ſtrength of the Engliſh muſt be ex- 


bauſted and their numbers thinned by ſuch deſperate 


lervicc, propoled that the French inlantry, Which was 
treſh 
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reſh and entire, ſhould attack one of the fronts of the 
ſquare, while the forces of Tippoo ſhould do the fame 
with the other three. This laſt attack proved ſucceſs- 
ful; the Britiſh forces were broken with'great flaugh- 
ter, which however was ſtopped by the humanity of 
the French commander; who even obtained from 
Tippoo Saib the care of the priſoners, and treated 
them with a tenderneſs and humanity they certainly 
would not otherwiſe have experienced. A number 
of Britiſh officers, however, periſhed in the engage- 
ment, and only one remained unwounded. 

In the mean time, the ſuccours from France, fo 
long expetted by Hyder, made their appearance. As 
ſoon as a junction was formed, they proceeded, under 
the command of M, Duchemin, to inveſt Cuddalore; 
which not being in any fituation to ſtand a ſiege, was 
{urrendered on capitulation. In like manner ſome 
other places of ſmaller conſequence were reduced, un- 
til at Jaſt, being joined by Hyder's numerous forces, 
they determined to lay ſiege to Vandervaſh, a place of 
great importance, and the loſs of which would have 
been extremely detrimental to the Engliſh. This 
quickly brought Sir Eyre Coote with his army to its 
relief; but Hyder Ali, notwichſtanding his being re- 
inforced by the French, durſt not yet venture a battle 
in the open field. On this the Britiſh commander pro- 
ceeded to attack Arnee, the principal depoſit of Hy- 
der's warlike ſtores and neceſſaries. Thus the latter 
was obliged to quit his advantageous ground; but he 
did ſo with ſuch ſecrecy and ſpeed, that he came upon 
the Britiſh army unawares while preparing for its laſt 
march to Arnee, now only five miles diſtant, Per- 
ceiving that the march of the Britiſh troops was through 
low grounds, encompaſſed on moſt parts with high 
hills, he planted his cannon upon the latter; from 
which he kept a continual and heavy fire on the troops 
below, while his numerous cavalry attacked them 
on every fide, Notwithſtanding all aradvanogy 
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the Britiſh commander at laſt cloſed in with the ene. 


my; and after an obſtinate ditpute completely routed 


them. Neither this, however, nor any other engage- 
ment with Hyder Ali, ever proved deciſive; for as 
the want of cavalry prevented the Britiſh general 
from purſuing his advantage, fo that of his antagoniſt 
was ſo numerous, that by it he always covered his 
retreats in ſuch an effectual manner as to loſe but few 
men, and in a ſhort time to be in a condition to att 
again on the offenſive. This was remarkably the caſe 
at preſent; for notwithſtanding this defeat, which hap- 

pened on the 2d of June 1 7825 he cut off an advanced 
body of the Britiſh army five days after; and haraſſed 
the whole in ſuch a manner, that Sir Eyre Coote, 
notwithſtanding his ſucceſs, was forced to move near- 
er Madras; ſoon after which, he was obliged, on ac- 
count of his bad ſtate of health, to relinquiſh the com- 
mand of the army to General Stuart. 

Hyder Ali now perceiving that he was likely to be 
attended with no ſucceſs by land, began to reſt his 
hopes on the ſucceſs of the French 'by ſea. He there: 
fore earneſtly requeſicd M. Suliretn, who poſſoſled at at 
that time a deciſive ſuperiority in the number of hips, 
to loſe no time in attacking the Britiſh ſquadron be— 
fore it could be joined by a reinforcement which was 
then on its way, and was reported to be very formi— 
dable. As the French commander was by no means 
deficient in courage, a third engagement took place 
on the gth of July 1783. At this time the Britiil: 
had the advantage of the wind, the battle was much 
more cloſe, and the victory more plainly on their fide, 
It is ſaid, indeed, that, had not the wind fortunately 
ſhifted in ſuch a manner as to enable the French tc 
diſengage their ſhips, a total and ruinous defeat would 
have enſued. Aſter the engagement, the French ad- 
miral procceded to Cuddalore, having received intelli- 
gence that a large body of French troops In tranſports 


was arrived off the illand of Ceylon, in company with 
thro: 
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three ſhips of the line. As this ſeemed to afford hopes 
of retaliation, he uled ſuch diligence in refitting his 
ſNipss that the fleet was able to Put to ſea in the be- 
giuning of Auguſt. His intention was to make an 
attempt on Trincomale; and ſo well were his dgügns 
conducted, that Sir Edward received nc intelligence 
of the danger, till a Britiſh frigate chafing a, F rench 
one, which took ſhelter with the ſquadron at 'Trinco- 
male, diſcovered it by this accident, and haſtened back 
with the news to Madras. It was now, however, too 
late; the place was not in a condition to reſiſt a ſiege; 
and the French batteries having ſilenced thoſe of the 
fort in two days, a capitulation took place on the laſt 
day of Augult. 

Sir Edward Hughes, having been detained by con- 
trary winds, did not arrive at Trincomale before the 
2d of September, when he had the mortification to ſee 
the forts in the hands of the French, and that Suffrein 
was in the harbour with fifteen ſail of the line, while he 
had only twelve. He did not heſitate at venturing 
an engagement with this inferiority, nor did M. Suf— 
frein decline the combat. The event of the battle was 
no other than ſhattering the fleets and killing and 
wounding a number of men on both ſides. In this, 
however, as well as in the other engagements, the {u- 
periority of the Engliſh was very manifeſt; —_ in en- 
tering the harbour of Trincomale the French loſt a 
74-gun ſhip. 

The loſs of Trincomale was ſeverely felt by the Eng- 
liſh; for while the French lay ſafely in the harbour 
rfitting their ſquadron, the Engliſh were obliged for 
that purpoſe to fail to Madras. Here the feet was 
allailed by one of the moſt dreadiul tempeſts ever 
known on that coaſt, Trading veſſels to the number 
of near 100 were wrecked, as well as thole tor Madras 
laden with rice, of which there was an extreme icarcity 
at that place. Thus the ſcarcity was augmented to a 
amine, which carried off vaſt numbers of the inhabi— 
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tants before ſupplies could arrive from Bengal. Ihe 
continuance of the bad weather obliged Sir Edward 
with his whole ſquadron to ſail to Bombay; and there 
he did not arrive till towards the end of the year, when 
his ſquadron was ſo much ſhattered, that, in order, to 
repair it with proper expedition, he was obliged to di. 
tribute it between the dock-yards of Bombay and the 
Portugeſe ſettlement at Goa. 

In the mean time Sir Richard Bickerton arrived a: 
Bombay from England with five men of war, having 
on board 5000 troops, after a very favourable paſllage; 
having neither ſeen nor heard of the bad weather which 
had delolated the coaſts of India. It was likewiſe the 


intention of France to ſignalize the campaign of thi; 


ear by an immenſe force both by ſea and land in In- 
dia. Excluſive of the forces already on the coaſt ©f 
Coromandel, they were to be joined by 5000 more, 
all regulars, from their iflands on the African coalt, 
Suffrein was to be reinforced by ſeveral ſhips of the 


line, when it was hoped that a decided ſuperiority at 


ſea would be obtained over the Engliſh; while their 
ſuperior numbers and artillery on ſhore would render 
them invincible by any force that could be brought 
againſt them, To oppoſe theſe deſigns it was deemed 
neceſſary by the preſidency of Bombay to make a 

owerful diverſion on the coalt of Malabar. Here 
was ſituated the kingdom of Myſore, the ſovereignty 
of which had been uſurped by Hyder Ali under the 
title of Dazva, as that of the Mahrattas was by a per- 
ſon ſtyled Pai/hwa. This kingdom is nearly in the 
ſame parallel with Arcot. To the northward is the 
kingdom of Canara, which is ſaid to, have been the 
favourite poſſeſſion of Hyder Ali; the name of itz 
capital is Bidnore, which allo gives name to an exten, 
five territory, and was by Hyder changed to. that ci 
Hydernagur. The expedition had been ſet on foot 
a: early as the end of the year 1781; a ſtrong body of 
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had taken the two cities of Calicut and Panyan, beſides 
others of leſſer note, and penetrated into the inland 
country, which is there difficult and dangerous. Ha— 
ving here made himſelf maſter of a place called Mon- 
garry Cotta, of which the ſituation commanded the en- 
trance into the inner parts of the country, he proceed- 
ed to attack Palatacherry, a conſiderable town at ſome 
miles diſtance; but being ſuddenly environed with a 
numerous and hoſtile army, inſtead of making him- 
ſelf maſter of the place, it was not without the utmoſt 
difficulty that he made his eſcape after loſing all his pro- 
viſions and baggage. A great army, conſiſting of 
20,000 foot and 10,000 horſe, under Tippoo Saib, al- 
ſo advanced againſt him with ſuch celerity, that the 
colonel had only time to retreat to Panyan, where he 
was ſuperſeded in the command by Colonel Macleod, 
and ſoo. after the place was invelted by the forces of 
the enemy, among whom was General Lally with a con- 
ſiderable body of French. Two Britilh frigates, how- 
ever, having come to the aſſiſtance of the place, rendered 
all the attempts of the enemy to reduce it abortive, At 
laſt, Tippoo Saib, impatient of delay, made a vigo- 
rous effort againſt the Britiſh lines; but though beth 
the Indianand French commanders behaved with great 
bravery, the attack not only proved unſucceſsful, but 
they were repulſed with ſuch loſs as determined Tip— 
poo to. abandon the ſiege of the place, and retire be- 
yond the river of Panyan. 

As ſoon as the preſidency of Bombay wereacquaint- 
ed with the ſucceſs of Colonel Humberſtone, General 
Matthews was diſpatched to his aſſiſtance with a power- 
ful reinforcement, This expedition, which began the 
campaign of 1783 in the kingdom of Canara, has been 
related with circumſtances ſo dilgracefal, and ſo ex- 
ceedingly contrary to the behaviour for which the Bri- 
ſh troops are remarkable, that we are totally at a loſs 
to account for them. On the one hand, it ſeems ſur. 
priling how the national character could be forfeited 
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by a particular body, and not by any other part of the 
army; and on the other, it ſeems equally ſurpriſing 
why ſuch calumnies (if we ſuppoſe them to be 19) 
ſhould have ariſen againſt this particular body and no 
other part of the army. Such accounts of jt, however, 
were publiſhed as raiſed the indignation of the military 


gentlemen, who thought proper to publith a vindica. 


tion of themſelves. In the Annual Regiſters, from 


whence, next to the Gazettes and News papers, the 
generality receive what they look upon to be authentic 
intelligence, the character of this army is treated with 
the higheſt aſperity. “In the ſtory of the conqueſt 


and recovery of Canara (ſays the New Annual Regi- 


iter), the Spaniards may be ſaid to be brought a se- 
cond time upon the ſcene, but not to fit down in ful. 
len and inſolent proſperity after all their crimes. The 
Spaniards of Britain were overtaken in the midſt of 
their career; and he who 1s more of a man than an 
Engliſhman, will rejoice in the irregular and unmea— 
ſured, but at the ſame time the juſt and merited, ven. 

eance that was inflicted upon them by the prince 
whoſe dominions they were ravaging!” In fupport 
of this dreadful exclamation the following account 1s 
given of the expedition. It began with the putting in 
execution a deſign formed by General Matthews ot 
carrying the war into the heart of Hyder Ali's domi— 
nions. For this purpoſe the Engliſh inveſted the city 
of Onore, ſituated about gco miles to the ſouth cl 


Bombay, and one of the principal places in the country 


of Canara. It was taken by aſſault (ſays Dr. An- 
drews) with great ſlaughter, and plundered with cir- 
cumſtances of avarice and rapine that diſgraced the vic- 
tors; among whom at the ſame time, great diſcontents 
aroſe concerning the diviſion of the ipoil.“ © No 
quarter (ſays the Annual Regiſter) was given by the 
victorious Engliſh; every man they met was put to 
the ſword. Upon this occaſion we beg leave to trall- 


fcrive three lines from the private letter of one of the 
| . Olhcers 
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vihicers concerned in the expedition. * The carnage 
(ſays he) was great: we trampled thick on the bo- 
dies that were ſtrewed in the way. It was rather 
ſhocking to humanity; but ſuch are only ſecondary 
conſiderations, and to a ſoldier, whoſe boſom glows 
with heroic glory, they are thought only accidents of 
courſe; his zeal makes him aſpire after farther vic- 
tory. This part of the peninſula had hitherto been 
untouched by the barbarous and unſparing hands of 
Europeans, and of conſequence was full of riches and 
ſplendour. In the fortreſs of Onore were found ſums 
of money to an unknown amount, beſides jewels and 
diamonds. Aconliderable part of this appears to have 
been ſecured as private plunder by General Matthews. 
The complaints of the military were loud; they thought, 
and naturally, that the acquiſition of riches was the 
fair and reaſonable conſequence of the perpetration of 
bloodſhed. But their commander turned a deaf ear to 
their repreſentations; and haſtened, by adding new lau- 
rels to his fame, to hide the {lander that might other- 
wiſe reſt upon him.” 

From Onore the army proceeded to the neareſt for- 
treſſes on the ſea coaſt, More and Cundapour. Here 
they were joined by a reinforcement from Bombay un- 
der the command of Colonels Macleod and Humber- 
ſtone, with politive orders to proceed for Bidnore or 
Hydernagur the capital of Canara, On this General 
Matthews marched forthe mountains called the Guts, 
where there 1s a paſs three miles in length, though only 
eight feet wide, and which was then ſtrongly fortified 
and defended by a vaſt number of the natives. © The 
Evgliſh (ſay our authors), however, had aiready ob- 
tained a conſiderable reputation by their executions; 
and the ule of the bayonet, the molt fatal inſtrument 
of war, and which was employed by them on all oc- 
caſions, created ſuch and extreme terrrorin the enemy, 
as to enable them to ſurmount this otherwiſe impreg- 
nable defile.“ 
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The gaining of this paſs laid open the way to Bid. 
nore the capital, to which a {ſummons was now ſent. 
An anſwer was returned, that the place was ready to 
ſubmit, provided the inhabitants were not moleſted, 
and the governor was permitted to ſecure his property. 
The wealth of this city was undoubtcdly great, but 
the eſtimates of its amount are very different. By the 
accounts of Bombay it was ſlated only at 17 50001. 
while the officers concerned in the expedition ay that 
it was not Jeſs than 1,200,000l. or even 1,920,000). : 
and even this was only public property; that feize: 
upon by the ſoldiers, and which belonged to private 
perſons; was undoubtedly very conſiderable allo, 

This treaſure was at Grit ſhown by the general t 
his ofticers, and declared to belong 1 the army; bu: 
he afterwards told them that it was all the property 0! 
the Mahommedan governor, and bad been ſecured t6 
bim by the terms of the ſurrender. It was thereivic 
ſent to Cundapour under the convoy of L . 


e e brother to the general, to be thence tren 


mitted to Bombay; but wheiher any part of it cveci 


reached that ſetilement or not was never ” Wynn. The 
diſcontents of the army were now carried to the ut. 
moſt height; and the conteſt became fo . rious, that 
Colonels Macleod, Humberſtone, and Shaw, quitteck 
the ſervice altogether, and returned to Bombay. The 
Officers charged tbeir general with the moſt infatiabiz 
and thametul avarice; whiic he, in return, accuſed his 
whole army of doing every thing diireſpettful and in— 
Jurious to him; of paying no regard to order and di- 
cipline, and of becoming lovic and unfceling as the 
moit licentious ſrecb ters. 

From Bidnore detachments were ſent to reduce ſe— 
veral fortreſſes, the principal of which was Ananpout 
or Anantpore. Here orders were iſſued for a ſtorm 
and no quarter. Every man in the place was put to 
death, except one horicman ho made his eſcape ater 
being wounded in three places. The women, un- 
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willing to be ſeparated from their relations, or cxpo— 
{ed to the brutal hcentiouſneſs vf the foidiery, threw 
themſelves in mulutudes into the moats with which 
the fort was ſurrounded. Four hundred beautiful wo- 
men, plerced witly the ba Monet, and expiring in one 
another's arms, W. ans in this {ſituation treated by the 
Britiſh, with every kind of outrage.” 

Tais exploit was fucceeded by the reduction of 
Carwa and Mangalore, which completed the reduction 
of Canara, when General Matthews Put his army 12 
cantonments for the rainy [caſc on. | 

This rapid ſucceſs was owing to rhe death on Hyder 
Ali, which happened in th cad of the year 1782. 
His ſon Tippoo Saib, Rowe ever, having taken poll. {- 
ſion of the government, end ſettled his atiairs as well 
as dime would allow, initantly reſumed his military 

operations. On the th of April 1783 he made his 
appearance before Bidnore, o that General Mat- 
thews had ſcarce time to collect a force of 200 men, 
and to write to Bombay for a reinforcement. But, 
however neceſſary the latter muſt have been in his cir- 
cumſtances, the preſidency were ſo much prejudiced 
againſt him by the unfavourable reports of his Officers 
that they ſuſpended him from his commiſſion, appoint- 


ing Colonel Macleod to fucceed to the command os 


the army. 

Tippoo Saib now advanced with a vaſt army, fup- 
poſed not to be fewer than 150,0co men, covering the 
hills on each fide of the meætropolis as far as the eve 
could reach. The army of Gencral Matthews, aito- 
gether unable to cope with ſuch a force, were quickly 
driven from the town, and forced to take refuge in 
the citadel. Tippco, having cut off thei ir retreat by 
gaining poſſeſſion of the Ghauts, laid cuſs : fhege io the 
fortreſs; which in leſs than a fortnight was obliged 
to capitulate, The terms p e Were, that all vub- 
lic property ſhould remain in the fort; that the En. 
liſn ſhould engage not to att againit Tirp2o tor a 11 
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pulated time; that they ſhould march out with tie 
honours of war; that they ſhould pile their arms, and 


have full liberty to proceed unmoleſted with their pri- 


vate property to the ſea coaſt, from thence to embark 
for Bombay; and in this capitulation the garriſons of 
Annanpour and other inland fortreſſes were allo in- 
cluded. | 

All theſe terms were broken by Tippoo, who ſaid 
that they had forfeited their title to liberty by a breach 
of the articles of capitulation, in embezzling and ſc- 


creting the public money, which was all, in good faith, 


to be delivered up. That this was really the caſe ſeems 
to be univerſally acknowledged. In the Annual Re- 
giſter we are told, that “ to prevent too much money 
being found in the poſſeſſion of one man, the general 
ordered his officers to draw on the paymaſter-general 
for whatever ſums they wanted. When the fort was 
ſurrendered to the ſultan, there was not a ſingle rupce 
found in it.“ By this circumſtance the fate of the 
garriſon was decided. General Matthews was ſent for 
next morning to a conference. He was not, however, 
admitted to his preſence, but immediately thrown into 
chains. Moſt of the other principal officers were, on 
various pretences, ſeparated from the army, The ge- 
neral and his companions were conducted to Seringa- 
patam the capital of Myſore; and aſter having expe- 
rienced a variety of ſeverities, were at laſt put to death 
by poiſon. In this manner the general and 20 officers 
periſhed. The poiſon adminiſtered was the milk of 
the cocoa-trec, Which is {aid to be very deadly. 

The above account was repeatedly complained of as 
partial, and at laſt openly contradicted in a pamphlet 
intitled, * A Vindication of the Conduct of the Eng- 
liſh Forces” employed in that expedition, and publiſhed 
by order of the Faſt India Company, In this pam- 
phlet the circumitance moit found fault with was that 
regarding the women at Anantpore, which was poli- 
tvely contradified, On this account therefore the 
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publiſhers of the above-mentioned work retract that 
part of their narrative, as being founded in miſrepre- 
ſentation. Notwithſtanding this vindication, however, 
they ſtill draw the following concluſions: * It is al- 
ready ſufficiently evident, how little has been effected 
by this vindication of the Bombay officers. The great 
outlines of the expedition remain unaltered, It is till 
true that a remarkable degree of ſeverity was employed 
in the field; that, in the capture of the fortreſſes of 
Canara, the principle of a ſtorm and no quarter was 
very frequently applied; and that the acquiſition of 
money was too much the governing objett in every 
age of the undertaking. The vindication of the of- 
ficers has therefore done them little ſervice; and it 
happens here, as it generally does in the caſe of an im- 
perfect reply, that the majority of the facts are rather 
ſtrengthened and demonſtrated by the attempt to refute 
them. With reſpect to the concluſion of the ſtory, 
the treaſures of Hydernagur, and the charge brought 
againſt them by Tippoo, that they bad broken the 
terms of the capitulation, and that when the fort was 
ſurrendered not a rupee was to be found in it; cheſe 
circumſtances are paſſed over by the officers in the pro- 
foundeſt ſilence. It was this that rouſed the ſultan to 
vengeance; and it is to this that he appeals for his juſ- 
tification in diſregarding a capitulation which had been 
firſt diſſolved by the vanquiſhed Engliſh.” 

The vindication above alluded to was ſigned by one 
major and 52 ſubaltern officers. It ſeems not, how- 
ever, to have given entire ſatisfaction to the military 
gentlemen themſelves, as other vindications have ap- 
peared ſaid to be written by officers; but theſe being 
anonymous, can be ſuppoſed to add very little weight 
to that already mentioned, where ſuch a reſpectable 
body have ſigned their names. We ſhall therefore 
drop a ſubjett ſo diſagreeable, and the inveſtigation of 
which at the ſame time is entirely foreign to the plan 
of this work. 
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It now remains to give ſome account of the war 


with the Mahrattas, begun, as was formerly hinted, tas, 
on account of the protection afforded to the aſſaſſin Hyc 
Roganaut-row. This man had formerly obliged the was | 
Mogul to take ſhelter in the Engliſh factory at Ben- 178c 
gal; but being unable to keep up his credit among of G 
his countrymen, wasexpelled. On his arrival at Bom- adva 
bay, an alliance was formed betwixt him and the Eng. vent! 
liſh government; by which the latter engaged to re- and t 
place him in the Mahratta regency in conſideration of in the 
ſome valuable ceſſions of territory. The ſupreme Vern 
council of Bengal, however, diſowned this treaty, and accor 
concluded one with the Mahrattas in the month of Gohu 
March 1776; by which it was agreed that they ſhould fortre 
provide for Ragobah's ſubſiſtence according to his by the 
rank, on condition of his reſiding in their country, Th 
This being not at all agreeable to Ragobah, he fled curſio 
once more to Bombay, where a new confederacy ſtop t 
was entered into for his reſtoration, The council of forces 
Bengal approved of this on account of the approach. under 
ing rupture with. France; and in conſequence ol this, Codd: 
a detachment was, in February 1778, ordered to and of 
march acroſs the continent of India. By ſome mil- bourhc 
managements in this expedition, the whole army was men, v 
obliged to capitulate wich the Mahratta general on and the 
the gth of January 1779. One of the terms of the lented 
capitulation was, that a body of troops which were Hyder 
advancing on the other {ide ſhould be obliged to re- In th 
turn to Bengal. But General Goddard, the commande: by theſ 
of thele forces, denying the right of the council of was ob] 
Bengal to remand him, proceeded on his march, and reduced 
arrived on the 18th of February. Here he received not only 
orders to conclude a new treaty, if it could be ob- it was fo 
tained on eaſier terms than that of the capitulation by tons fre 
which it had been engaged to cede all our acquiſitions many d. 
in the country of the Maharattas, remarka 
Such extreme diſregard to any ſtipulations that this cout 
could be made, undoubtedly provoked the Mahrat- WW ion o 
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tas, and induced them to join in the confederacy with 
Hyder Ali already mentioned. The war, however, 
was ſucceſsfully begun by General Goddard in January 
1780. In three months he reduced the whole province 
of Guzerat. Madajee Sindia the Mahratta general 
advanced to oppoſe him; but as he did not chooſe to 
venture a battle, the Engliſh general ſtormed his camp, 
and totally routed him. Otherexploits were performed 
in the courſe of this campaign; during which the go- 
vernor-general (Mr Haſtings), ſeeing no hopes of an 
accomodation, entered into a treaty with the rajah of 


Gohud, and with his conſent Major Popham reduced a 


fortreſs in his dominions named Gaull:or, garriſoned 
by the Mahrattas, and hitherto reckoned impregnable. 
"Theſe ſucceſſes were followed by the dreadful in- 


curſions of Hyder Ali already related, which put a 


ſtop to the conqueſts of General Goddard; all the 
forces he could ſpare being required to aſſiſt the army 
under Sir Eyre Coote. The laſt exploit of General 
Goddard was the reduction of the ifland of Salſette, 
and of a ſtrong fortreſs named Baſſein in its neigh- 
bourhood. The army of Sindia, conſiſting of go, ooo 
men, was alſo defeated this year by Colonel Carnac; 
and the Mabrattas, diſheartened by their loſſes, con- 
lented to a ſeparate peace with the Engliſh, leaving 

Hyder Ali to manage the war as he thought proper. 
In the mean, time, however, the expences incurred 
by theſe wars were ſo high, that Mr. Haſtings, who 
was obliged to furniſh them ſome how or other, was 
reduced to the greateſt difficulties. For this purpoſe 
not only all the treaſure of Bengal was exhauſted, but 
it was found neceſſary to draw extraordinary contribu- 
tons from the Britiſh allies, which was produttive of 
many difagreeable circumſtances. One of the moſt 
remarkable was the revolt of Benares. The rajah of 
this country had formerly put himſelf under the pro- 
tettion of the Engliſh, who on their part agreed to ſe- 
cure his dominions to him on condition of his paying 
K K 2 an 
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an annual ſubſidy to the nabob of Oude. In 1770 
the rajah died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Cheit 
Sing, who held the ſovereignty at the time we ſpeak 
of, On the death of the nabob in 1775, a new trea-. 
ty was made with his ſucceſſor, by which the ſovereign., 
ty of Benares was transferred to the Eaſt-India com. 
pany, an acquiſition equivalent to 240,000. per an- 
num; at the ſame time that the ſubſidy paid by Sujz 
Dowla, and which, by Lord Clive, had been fixcd at 
36,c00l. and afterwards raiſed to 252,000. was now 
augmented to 312, oool. per annum. 

On receiving intelligence in July 1778, that war had 
actually commenced between France and England, 
Cheit Sing was required to pay 50,000. as his ſhare 
of the public burdens. Such a demand was paid with 
extreme reluctance on the part of a prince who already 
contributed 240,000l. — probably thought that an 
abundant equivalent for the protection enjoyed. The 
{ame requiſition, however, was made the two ſucceed- 
ing years, but with a promiſe that the demand ſhould 
ceaſe when peace was reſtored. Inſtead of any preſent 
alleviation, however, a body of troops was alſo quar:- 
tered upon him, and he was likewiſe obliged to pay 
for their maintenance, leſt he ſhould not voluntazly 
pay the additional go, oool. In November 1780, in 
addition to all theſe demands, he was alſo required to 
ſend into the field ſuch a body of horſe as he could 
ſpare ; but this requiſition, owing to ſome miſunder- 
ſtanding, was never complied with. _ | 
In July 1781 Mr Haſtings having, it is faid, re- 
ceived ſome intelligence that the oppreſſed rajah me- 
ditated rebellion, ſet out on a viſit to the nabob of 
Oude, and in his way propoſed to clear up the miſs 
underſtanding with him. The method by which he 
intended to clear up this miſunderſtanding was to la 
a fine upon the poor prince of 400,000). or 500,000; 
and as a reaſon for doing ſo, it was alleged that thc 
late rajah had left a million ſterling in his treaſury ; a 
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ſum which was continually increaſing. Cheit Sing, 


advanced to the borders of his territories to meet the 


gqvernor-general, behaved with all imaginable ſub. - 


miſſion; and having got private intelligence of what 
was meditated againit him, offered to pay down 
200,000l, This was refuſed; and the governor-gene- 
ral having reached the capital, forbade the rajah his 


preſence, and by a letter acquainted him with his 
_ cauſes of complaint. Cheit Sing ſent a very ſub- 


miſſi ve anſwer; but as he endeavoured to exculpate 
himſelf, Mr Haſtings was ſo far from being ſatisfied, 
that be put the prince under an arreſt. 

Such an unheard of proceeding excited the utmoſt 


ſurpriſe and reſentment in ſubjetts accuſtomed to re- 


gard their ſovereign with a degree of reverence little 
ſhort of adoration. On the very day of the arreſt 
they aſſembled tumultuouſly, cut in pieces the guard 
which had been ſet on the palace, and carried off their 
prince in triumph. It does not appear, however, that 
this was any other than a tranſitory tumult; for though 
they could eaſily have cut off the governor-general, 

they made no attempt againſt him. Cheit Sing pro- 
teſted his innocence, and made the moſt unlimited of- 


fers of ſubmiſſion, but all in vain. His government 


was declared vacant, and the zemindary beſtowed on 
the next heir; the annual {ubtidy to the government 
of Bengal was augmented from 240,000. to 400, oool. 
annually. The miſerable rajah was forced to fly his 
country; and his mother, though promiſed leave to 


retire upon conditions, attacked in her retreat and 


plundered by the ſoldiers. After all his endeavours 
to procure money, however, Mr. Haſtings found this 
adventure turn out much leſs profitable than he had 
expeQed,; for the treaſury of the fugitive prince was 
ſeized and retained by the ſoldiery. 

As to the Nabob of Oude, a new treaty was con- 
cluded with him; the deſign of which was evidently to 


Fale bim of ſome of the burdens to which he was at 
that 
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that time ſubjected. Part of the Britiſh troops were 
therefore withdrawn from his dominions. As Fizulla 
Khan, the moſt proſperous of his dependents had been 
Called upon to furniſh a body of 5000 horſe to join the 
nabob's army, and had not complied with the requiſi- 


tion, the guarantee of his treaty with the nabob, for- 


merly executed, was withdrawn; but it being after- 
wards diſcovered that his territory was not equi va-— 
tent to the claims of the governor, the treaty was re— 
newed on payment of a ſlight fine. As the widow of 
Sujah Dowla was fuſpetted of favouring the late ra- 
jah Cheit Sing, the reigning prince was allowed to 
reclaim the treaſures of his father in ber poſſeſſion, 
and likewiſe to deprive her of a ſmall province ſhe 
had in poſſeſſion, on condition of paying her a certain 
ſtipulated allowance annually. The treaſures were 
leized as payment a the debts of the prince to the 
company. 

Hoſtilities eomtinucd 3 in India between the French 
and Engliſh till the year 178g was far advanced, and 
long after tranquillity had been reſtored to other parts 


of the world. In the beginning of the ſeaſon for 


action the governor and council of Bengal determined 


to ſend an ample ſupply to the preſidency of Madras, 
that ſo they might be enabled to put an end to the 
war, which Tippoo ſeemed willing-to proſecute with 


even more vigour than his father had done. For this 


purpoſe Sir Eyre Coote, who, for his health, had gone 
to Bengal by ſea, ſet ſail once more for Madras, being 
intrulted with a large ſum of money for the neceſlary 
expences of the war. In his paſſage he has chaced 
for 48 hours by two F rench men of war. The ſoli- 
citude and fatigue he underwent during this time, be- 
ing almoſt conſtantly upon deck, occaſioned a relapſe, 
ſo that he died in two days after his arrival at Madras, 


His death was greatly lamented, as the greateſt ex- 


pettations had been formed of an happy concluſion 
being put to the war ar by his extraordinary military ta- 
lents, 
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_ tents, for which he had already acquired ſo great repu- 
tation in India. 

The invaſion of Tippoo's diminions having cailed 
him off from the Carnatic, General Stuart took the op- 
portunity of attacking him in another quarter. Colo— 
nel Fullarton was difpatched with a large body of 
troops to invade the province of Coimbatour. This 
he executed with great ſucceſs; over running the coun- 
try, taking ſeveral fortreſſes, and making a very alarm- 
ing diverſion on this ſide of Tippoo's dominions. Ge- 
neral Stuart, however, having ſtill greater deſigns in 
view, was obliged to recal this gentleman in the midſt 
of his ſucceſs. The ſiege of the ſtrong fortreis of 
Cuddalore was the operation which now engaged his 
attention. It was now become the principal place of arms 
belonging to the French; was ſtrongly fortified, and 
garriſoned by a numerous body of the beſt troops in 
France, as well as a conſiderable number of Tippoo's 
choicelt forces. The ſiege therefore proved ſo diffi- 
cult, that though the Englith diſplayed the utmoſt va. 
jour and military ſkill, they were not able to reduce 
the place until hoſtilities were interrupted by the news 
of a general paciſication having taken place in Europe. 
In this fiege a remarkable circumſtance took place, 
viz. that of a corps of ſepoy grenadiers encountering 
and overcoming the French troops oppoſed to them 
with fixed bayonets. For this remarkable inſtance 


of valour, they not only received the highelt applauſe . 


at the time, But proviſion was made for themſelves and 
families by the preſidencies to which they belonged. 
After the reduttion of Hydernagur, and the de- 
ſtruction of the army under General Matthews, the 
Engliſh poſſeſſed only three places of conſequence in 
the kingdom of Canara. Theſe were Mangalore, O- 
nore, and Carwa. The fiege of all theſe places was 
undertaken at once. Mangalore, the principal port in 
the country, was defended by a very numerous gar— 


riſon under Major Campbell. Tippoo lat dow I 
ore 
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fore it on the 19th of May; and the attack and de. 
fence were both conducted with the greateſt ſpirit and 
activity. Notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the 
beſiegers, however, and that the garriſon were redu- 
duced to the laſt extremity for want of provifions, they 
held out in ſpite'of every difficulty, until the general 
pacification being coneluded, the place was aſterwards 
delivered up. In other parts nothing more happened 
than an indeciſive engagement between M. Suffrein 
and Admiral Hughes; ſo that the Britiſh empire in 
Bengal was for that time fully eſtabliſhed. 

If the Dutch were mortified by the ſeverity of 
their loſſes in both the Indies, they had almoſt as lit- 
tle cauſe to rejoice at the fruits of their treachery and 
ingratitude near home, Several of their merchant- 
men and fingle ſhips were taken at the beginning of 
the rupture; but it {t.!] appeared that they retained 
their ancient valour, and were in fact the moſt formi- 
dable naval enemies Britain had to contend with. By 
the month of Auguſt, 1781, they had equipped a con- 
fiderable ſquadron, the command of which was given 
to Rear-admiral Zoutman. On the 5th of that 
month, this ſquadron fell in with the Britiſh fleet 
commanded by Admiral Hyde Parker off the Dog- 
ger-bank. The force commanded by the Dutch 
admiral conſiſted, according to their own account, 
of one of 74, one of 68, one of 64, three of 54, and one 
of 44, beſides frigates; but the Engliſh account repre- 
ſents the Dutch fleet as conſiſting of eight two-decked 
ſhips. No gun was fired on either fide till they were 
within the diſtance of half muſket- ſhot. The action be- 
gan about eight in the morning, and continued with an 
unceaſing fire for three hours and forty minutes. / 
Both ſides fought with equal ardour, and little advan- 
tage was gained on either. When the heat of the ac- 
tion was over, both ſquadrons lay to a conſiderable 
time near each other, when the Dutch ſhips of war 


with their convoy bore away for the Texel; and the 
| Engliſh 
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Engliſh ſhips were all too much diſabled to follow 
them. A Dutch 74-gun ſhip ſunk ſoon after the ac- 
tion. On-board the Britifh fleet 104 were killed and 
339 wounded; and the loſs of the Dutch was proba- 
bly greater. Admiral Zoutman, in the account of 
the engagement tranſmitted by him to the ſtadtholder, 
ſaid, that his men “ fought like lions;” and it was laid 
by the Britiſh admiral, in the account ſent by him 
to the admiralty, that“ his majeſty's officers and men 
behaved with great bravery, nor did the enemy ſhow 
leſs gallantry.” The admiral of the Dutch fleet was 
promoted, honorary rewards were given to the principal 
officers, and two months pay to the men, for their be- 
haviour in this attion. When Admiral Parker's fleet 
arrived at the Nore, his majeſty, in order to teſtify his 
ſenſe of his merit, went on-board his ſhip, with the 
avowed delign, as it is ſaid, of conferring on him the 
honour of knighthood; but this the adiniral thought 
proper to decline; and it was generally ſuppoſed, that 
this veteran officer was much diſguſted that more ſhips 
had not been ſent to him, for which he had applied, 
and which he conceived might have been ſpared, and 
whereby he might have been enabled to obtain a com- 
plete victory. 

An attempt made by Admiral Kempenfelt, with 
thirteen ſail of the line and four frigates, to intercept 
a French ſquadron and convoy carrying reinforce- 
ments to the Eaſt and Welt Indies, concluded the na- 
val enterpriſes of this year. The Engliſh admiral tell 
in with the enemy on the 12th of December in a hard 
gale of wind, and ſuccceded in cutting off a part of 
the convoy; but was obliged to relinquiſh any farther 
deſign, on perceiving the enemy's force to conſiſt of 
nineteen ſail of heavy line of battle ſhips, beſides two 
more armed en flute, About twenty of the prizes ar- 
rived fate in England; and their importance, being 
al crouded with troops or heavy laden with ſtores and 
proviſions, ſerved to excite the diflatisfaction of the 
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public at the negligence of thoſe who had not ſup. 
plied Kempenfelt with ſuch a force, as would have 
enabled him to take or deſtroy the whole French 
fleet and convoy. | 

Though Lord North and his colleagues fil} pre. 
ſerved a tone of firmneſs, and carried ſeveral queſ. 
tions or ſome moment relating to the eſtimates, the 
ſupplies, and the neceſſity of a new loan of thirteen 
millions and a half, with large majorities in the 
houſe of commons, yet it was eafy to ſee that his pow. 
er was tottering, and could not be of long continu- 


ance. Inevery debate introduced by the oppoſition 


for the avowed purpoſe of condemning the conduct 
of the war, the number of thoſe who voted for the ex. 
culpation of the miniſtry, decreaſed every day. A 
motion of cenſure on the firſt lord of the admiralty 
brought forward by Mr. Fox ſoon after the Chriſtma: 
receſs, was rejected by a majority of only 22; and even 
that majority did not continue, but was reduced to 
19 on the renewal of the ſame motion in ſubſtance, 
though a little varied in form, on the 20th of Fe— 
bruary. At length on the 28th of March, 1782, the 
new arrangement was announced to the houſe, and to 
the public at large. The cabinet, formed under the 
auſpices of the Marquis of Rockingham, and includ- 
ing himſelf as firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury, vas 
compoled of the Earl of Shelburne and Mr. Fox, who 
were appointed ſecretaries of ſtate; Lord Camden 
preſident of the council; Duke of Grafton, priv) 
ſeal; Lord John Cavendiſh, chancellor of the exche- 
quer; Admiral Keppel, who was alſo created a vil 
count, firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty; General 
Conway, commander in chief of the forces; Duke of 
Richmond, maſter-general of the ordnance; Lord 
Thurlow, who was continued in his office of lord 
high chancellor; and Mr. Dunning, created Baron 
Aſhburton, and made chancellor of the duchy ot 
Lancaſter, The Duke of Portland ſucceeded Lond 


Carli 
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Carliſle as lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; Mr. Burke 
was conſtituted paymaſter of the forces; and Colonel 
Barre, treaſurer of the navy. | 

The firſt buſineſs of national importance, brought 
forward by the new miniſtry, was the repeal of an act 
paſſed in the reign of George I. for ſecuring the de- 
pendency of Ireland, againſt which the loudeſt and 
juſteſt clamours had been raiſed in that country. 
This repeal, which paſſed both houſes without oppo- 
ſition, was properly underſtood as a virtual renuncla- 
tion of the claim of legiſlating for Ireland. The power 
of ſuppreſſing or altering bills in the privy council, and 


the perpetual mutiny bill, were the other grievances, 


of which the Iriſh had made ſome very urgent com- 
plaints. As theſe points lay between the parliament 
of Ireland and the king, they were aſſured, by the 
jord-lieutenant, of his majeſty's gracious intentions 
o give his aſſent to acts for aboliſhing the obnoxious 
power-abovementioned, and for limiting the duration 
of the mutiny att to the term of two years. The Iriſh 
parliament and the whole nation were fo highly gra- 
tied with the liberality of theſe conceſſions, that a 
vote of the houſe of commons in that kingdom paſſed 
unanimouſly for railing twenty thouſand ſeamen for 
the ſervice of the Britiſh navy. | 

While theſe ſteps were judiciouſly taken to ſoothe 
the diſcontents and remove the jealouſies of the peo- 
ple of Ireland, the new adminiſtration were not inat- 
tentive to the means of acquiring popularity at home. 
Bills for diſabling revenue-officers from voting at elec- 


. Is | 
tions, and excluding contrattors from the houſe of 


commons, which had been repeatedly negatived in the 
Courſe of a few years, were now revived and paſted 


with approbation and applauſe. Mr. Burke's reform 
bill was alſo brought forward a third time, in conſe- 
quence of a meſſage from the king, recommending the 


conſideration of an effettual plan of œconomy 


throughout all the branches of the public expenditure. 


By this bill, which now paſſed, though not without 
L123 ſomè 
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ſome warm oppolition in the houſe of lords, the 
board of trade, the board of works, and the great 
wardrobe, were aboliſhed, together with the office of 
American ſecretary of ſtate, and many ſinecure ap. 
pointments. 

So far the new miniſtry, though compoſed of ſome 
diſſonant and jarring principles, had conducted pub- 
lic affairs with the appearance of perfect harmony; 
but the death of the Marquis of Rockmgham on the 
1ſt of July threw their whole ſyſtem into the utmoſt 
diſorder. On the day ſucceeding his deceaſe, the 
Earl of Shelburne was declared firſt lord of the trea- 
ſury. The acceptance of this high office, without any 


previous communication with his colleagues, was con- 


ſidered by the Rockingham party as equivalent to a 
declaration of political hoſtility on the part of Lord 
Shelburne. Mr. Fox immediately reſigned the ſeals 
as ſecretary of the northern department; Lord [ohn 
Cavendiſh his office as chancellor of the exchequer; 
the Duke of Portland his government of Ireland; a 
few others their ſeats at the boards of treaſury and 

admiralty; and Mr. Burke his poſt of paymalter of 


the army. In conſequence of their reſignations, the 
* Neg 8 


ſeals of the ſouthern department were given to the 
Earl of Grantham, and of the northern to Mr. Tho- 
mas Townſhend, late ſecretary at war: Sir George 
Yonge ſucceeded Mr. Townſhend: Colonel] Barre 
was made paymaſter of the forces; and Mr. Dundas 
was appointedin his room treaſurer of the navy: Lord 
Temple ſucceeded the Duke of Portland in the lord- 
lieutenancy of Ireland; and Mr. William Pitt, ſecond 
ſon of the late Earl of Chatham, was conſtituted chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. 

Intelligence arrived early in the ſpring, that Gene- 
ral Murray, governor of Minorca, had been compel- 
led, after a hege of one hundred and ſeventy- one days, 
to {urrender that ifland to the arms of his Catholic 


majeſty, on the 8th of February, The news from 
th 
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the Weſt Indies were ſtill more pregnant with diſal- 
ters. The ſuperiority of the French in that quarter 
enabled them to attempt, and to execute almoſt what- 
ever they liked. — They recovered the Dutch ſettle- 
ments of Demerary and Eſſequibo in the firſt month 
of the year. The old and valuable iſland of St. Chril- 
topher was doomed to be the next victim to the cala- 
mity of the times. A gallant attempt made by Admi- 
ral Hood for its relief, and the admirable bravery of 
the governor and garriſon proved ineffectual. The 
iſlands of Nevis and Montſerrat followed the fortune 
of St. Chriſtopher's, ſo that of all the former pellcihons 
of Great Britain in the Welt Indies, none remained but 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, and Antigua. The deſign againſt. 

amaica, which had been often adopted, and as often 
laid aſide or deferred, was now revived with more 
vigour and greater confidence of ſucceſs than ever. 
The Spaniards had a powerſul fleet and a great body 
of land-forces at Hiſpaniola and Cuba, who were fur- 
niſhed with abundant proviſion for war, and in readi- 
neſs to join the Count de Graſſe in the attack upon that 
iſland. The junction of the two fleets would have 
amounted to fixty ſhips of the line, and their military 
force was no leſs formidable. 

Sir George Rodney's arrival at Barbadoes with 
twelve fail of the line on the 19th of February, and 
his ſubſequent junction with Sir Samual Hood's 
ſquadron, were fortunately decreed to break in upon 
the thread of this deſign againſt Jamacia. It was now 
the Count de Graſſe's intention to avoid fighting, by 
all poſſible means, until he could join the Spaniſh 
fleet at Hiſpaniola. With this view, the French left 
the varbour of Fort Royal at day-break on the 8th of 
April; and Rodney, who had the earlieſt intelligence 
of their movements, made the ſignal for a general chaſe. 
Early the next morning he came up with the enemy 
under Dominique, where the van of the Engliſh en- 
gaged the rear of the French; but the continued 
| calms 
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calms prevented a general or cloſe action. In the 
morning of the 14th a freſh gale ſprung up, and the 
chaſe was renewed; and towards evening the head- 
moſt {hips of the van gained ſo much on one or two 
of the enemy's ſhips, damaged in the late action, that 
the Count de Graſſe thought it neceſſary to bear 
down for the purpole of protetting them. Sir George 
Rodney, who had eagerly watched and waited for this 
opportunity, now mancœuvred the fleet with ſuch 
{k1ll, as to gain the windward of the enemy during the 
night, and entirely to preclude their retreat. In this 
memorable attion, which began next morning the 12th 
of April, the Britiſh fleet conſiſted of 36 ſhips of the 
line, and the French of 34, but higher rates with ſupe- 
rior weight of metal. The engagement commenced 
at ſeven o'clock in the morning, and continued with 
unremitting fury till half paſt ſix in the evening. It 
is ſaid, that no other ſignal was made by the admiral 
but the general one for attion, and that for cloſe fight, 
Sir George Rodney was on-board the Formidable, a 
ſhip of goguns; and the Count de Graſſe was on-board 
the Ville de Paris, a ſhip of 110 guns, which was a 
preſent to the French king from the city of Paris. 


In the courle of the attion, the Formidable fired neariy 


eighty broadſides; and for three hours the admiral's 
ſhip was involved in ſo thick a cloud of ſmoke, that 
it was almoſt inviſible to the officers and men of the 
reſt of the fleet. The van diviſion of the Britiſh fleet 
was commanded by Sir Samual Hood, and the rear 
diviſion by Rear-admiral Drake; and both theſe offi- 
cers greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves in this important 
action. But the deciſive turn on this memorable day 


was given by a bold manceuvre of the Formidable, 


which broke the French line, and threw them into con- 
fuſion. The firſt French ſhip that ſtruck was the Ceſar, 
a 74-gun ſhip, the captain of which fought nobly, and 
fell in the action. It is ſaid, that when ſhe ſtruck ſhe 
had not a foot of canvas without a ſhot-hole, Untor- 

tunately, 


| 
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tunately, ſoon aſter ſhe was taken poſſeſſion of, ſhe 
took fire by accident, and blew up, when about two- 
hundred Frenchmen perithed in her, together with an 
Engliſh lieutenant and ten E neliſh en But le 
Gloricux and le Hector, both 74 gun fhips, were alſo 
taken by the Britiſh fleet; together with TArdent of 
64 guns; anda French 74-gun ſhip-was allo ſunk in 
the engagement. It was a very cloſe and hard- fought 
action on both fides, but the French fleet was at length 
totally defeated. It was almoſt dark when the Ville 
de Paris ſtruck, on-board which the Count de Grafle 
bad fought very gallantly. Five thouſand five hundred 
troops were on-board the French fleet, and the ha- 
vock among thele was very great, as well as among the 
French ſeamen. The Britiſh had 23o killed and 
759 wounded. Captain Blair, who commanded the 
Anion, and ſeveral other officers, were killed in the 
action; and Lord Robert Manners, who commanded 
the Reſolution, died of his wounds on his return home. 

On the 19th of the ſame month, a ſquadron which 
was detached from the main fleet, under the command 
of Sir Samuel Hood, captured the Cato and the Ja- 
fon, two French men of war of 64 guns each, and al- 
ſo FAimable of 32 guns and the Ceres of 18. About 
the ſame time allo the fleet under Admiral Barrington 
took from the French, off Uſhant, le Pegaſe of 74 
guns, ' Attionnaire of 64, and ten Jail of veſſels under 
their convoy. 

It was univerſally allowed, that in this engagement 
the French, notwithſtanding their defeat, behaved with 
the greateſt valour. De Graſſe himſelf did not ſur- 
render till 400 of his people were killed, and only him- 
ſelf and two others remained without a wound, The 
captain of the Ceſar, after his enſign-ſtaff was ſhot 
away, and the ſhip almoſt battered to pieces, cauſed 
his colours to be nailed to the malt, and thus continued 
fighting till he was killed. The veſlel, when taken, 
was a mere wreck. Other French officers behaved in 

the 
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the ſame manner. The valour of the Britiſh require; 
no encomium; it was evident fron) their ſucceſs. 
This victory wasa very fortunate circumſtance both 
for-the intereſt and reputation of the Britiſh admiral, 
Before this event, the new miniſtry had appointed Ad- 
miral Pigot to ſuperſede him in the command in the 
Weſt Indies; and it was underſtood, that they meant 
to ſet on foot a rigid inquiry into the tranſactions at 
St. Euſtatius. But the ſplendour of this victory put 
an end to all thoughts of that kind: he received the 
thanks of both houſcs of parliament for his ſervices; 
and was created an Engliſh peer, by the title of Ba- 
ron Rodney, of Rodney-Stoke, in the county of So- 
merſet. Sir Samuel Hood was alſo created Baron 
Hood, of Catherington, in the kingdom of Ireland; 
and Rear-admiral Drake, and Captain Affleck, were 
created baronets of Great Britain. Some attempts 
were allo made, in the houle of commons, to procure 
a vote of cenſure againſt the new miniſtry, for ha- 


'ving recalled Lord Rodney; but the motions made 


for this purpoſe were rejected by the majority. 
The Count de Graſſe, after his defeat, was received 


on-board the Barfleur man of war, and afterwards 


landed on the iſland of Jamacia, where he was treated 
with great reſpett. Aſter continuing there ſome time, 
he was conveyed to England, and accommodated with 
a ſuite of apartments at the Royal Hotel in Pall-mall. 
His ſword, which he had delivered up, according to 
the uſual cuſtom, to Admiral Rodney, was returned to 
him by the king. This etiquitte enabled him to ap- 
pear at court, where he was received by their majeſ- 
ties and the royal family in a manner ſuitable to his 
rank. From the time of his arrival in London to bis 
departure, which was on the 12th of Auguſt 1782, be 
was viſited by many perſons of the firſt faſhion and 


diſtinction, and was much employed in paying viſits to 


the great officers of ſtate, and ſome of the principal 


nobility of the kingdom, by whom he was entertained 
in 
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in a very fumptuous and hoſpitable ſtyle. He re- 

ceived, indeed, every mark of civility which the Bri- 
tiſh nation could beltow; and was treated with much 
relpett even by the common people, from the opi— 
nion that was generally entertained of his valour and 
merit. | | 

Though the deſigns of the French againſt Jamaica 
were now effettually fruſtrated, the victory was not 
followed by thoſe beneficial confequences which by 
many were expected. None of the Britiſh iflands 
which had been taken by the French in the Weſt In- 
dies were afterwards recaptured; though it was hoped 
that this would have been the reſult of our naval ſu- 
periority in thoſe ſeas, It was alſo an unfortunate cir- 
cumſtance, that ſome of thoſe ſhips which were taken 
by Admiral Rodney were afterwards loſt at ſea: par- 
ticularly the Ville de Paris, Glorieux, and Hector. A 
Britiſh man of war, the Centaur, of 74 guns, was al- 
ſo ſunk in lat. 48. 33. lon. 43. 20. on the 24th of 
September 1782, in conſequence of the diſabled ſtate 
to which it was reduced by ſome very violent ſtorms. 
Before the ſhip ſunk, the officers and crew had ſuſ- 
tained great hardſhips : moſt of them at laſt went down 
with the ſhip; but the lives of Captain Inglefield the 
commander, and ten other officers and ſeamen, were 
preſerved by their getting on-board a pinnace. But 
even this was leaky ; and when they went into it they 
were nearly in the middle of the Weltern ocean, without 
compaſs, quadrant, great coat, or cloak; all very thinly 
clothed, in a gale of wind, and with ſcarcely any pro- 
viſions, After undergoing extreme hardſhips aud 
fatigues for 16 days, they at length reached the ifland 
of Fayall, one of the Azores. They were ſo much 
reduced by want of food and inceſſant labour that, af- 
ter they had landed, ſome of the ſtouteſt men belong- 
Ing to the Centaur were obliged to be ſupported 
through the ſtreets of Fayall. The Jamaica home- 
ward bound fleet were allo diſperſed this year by a 
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hurricane off the banks of Newfoundland, when the 
Ramillies of 74 guns, and ſeveral merchantmen, foun. 
dered. 

The Britiſh navy alſo ſuſtained, about this time, a 
conſiderable loſs at home, by the Royal George, of 
100 guns, being overſet and ſunk at Portſmouth. This 
melancholy accident, which happened on the 29th of 
Auguſt, was occaſioned by a partial heel being given 
to the ſhip, with a view to cleanſe and ſweeten her; 
but the guns on one ſide being removed to the other, 
or at leaſt the greater part of them, and her lower 
deck ports being not laſhed in, and the ſhip thwarting 
on the tide with a ſquall from the north-weſt, it filled 
with water, and ſhe ſunk in the ſpace of about three 
minutes. Admiral Kempenfelt, a very brave and me- 
ritorious officer, other officers, upwards of 400 ſeamen 
and 200 women, beſides many children, periſhed in 
her. | | 

Thus the proſecution of the war feemed to be at- 
tended with endleſs diſaſters and difficulties to all par- 
ties. The ſignal defeat above mentioned not only 
ſecured the iſland of Jamaica effettually ſrom the at- 
tempts of the French, but prevented them from enter- 
taining any other project than that of diſtreſſing the 
commerce of individuals. In the beginning of May 
an expedition was undertaken to the remote and inhoi- 
pitable regions of Hudlon's Bay ; and though no force 
exiſted in that place capable of making any reſiſtance, 
a 74-gun ſhip and two 36-gun frigates were employed 
on the ſervice. All the people in that part of the 
world either fled or ſurrendered at the firſt ſummons. 
The loſs of the Hudſon's bay company, on this occa- 


fion, amounted to geo, oool. but the humanity of the 


French commander was conſpicuous in leaving a ſuffi. 
cient quantity of proviſions and ſtores of all kinds for 
the uſe of the Britiſh who had fled at his approach. 
Another expedition was undertaken by the Spa— 
. Biards is the Bahama iſlands, where a like eaſy = 
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neſt was obtained. The iſland of Providence was de- 
tended only by 360 men, who, being attacked by 5000, 
could make reſiſtance. A very honourable capitu- 
lation was granted by the victors, who likewiſe treat- 
ed the ga riſon with great kindneſs afterwards. Some 


| ſettlements on the Moſqueto ſhore were allo taken by 


the Spaniards: but the Bay-men, aſſiſted by their ne- 
grocs, bravely retook ſome of them; and having form- 
ed a little army with the Indians in thoſe parts, headed 
by Colonel Deſpard, they attacked and carried the 
polts on the Black River, making priſoners of about 
820 Spaniſh troops. This was the Colonel Deſpard 


who afterwards blaſted his fair fame by engaging in a 


plot to murder the king and overturn the government, 


for which he and ſix others were executed Feb. 21, 


1803. The great diſaſter which befel Spain, how- 


ever, was their failure before Gibraltar, which hap- 


pened in the month of September 1782, with ſuch 


circumſtances of horror and deſtruction as evinced 


the abſurdity of perſiſting in the enterpriſe. Thus all 
parties were taught that it was high time to put an end 
to their conteſts, The affair of Cornwallis had ſhown 
that it was impoſſible for Britain to conquer America; 


the defeat of de Grafle had rendered the reduction of 


the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Welt Indies impratticable 
by the- French; the final repulle before Gibraltar, and 
its relief afterwards by the Britiſh fleet, put an end to 
that favourite enterpriſe, in which almoſt the whole 
ſtrength of Spain was employed; while the engage- 
ment of the Dutch with Admiral Parker ſhowed them 
that nothing could be gained by a naval war with Bri- 
ah - 


As early as November go, 1782, the articles of a 


proviſional treaty of peace were ſettled between Bri- 
tain and America. By theſe it was ſtipulated, that the 
people of the United States ſhould continue to enjoy, 
without moleſtation, the right to take fiſh of ever 
kind on the grand bank, and on all the other banks, 
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of Newfoundland; and that they ſhould likewiſe ex. 
erciſe and continue the ſame priviiege in the gulph of 
St. Lawrence, and at every other place in the ſea, 
where the inhabitants uſed heretofore to fiſh. The in- 
habitants of the United States were likewiſe to have 
the liberty to take fiſh of every kind on ſuch part of 
the coalt of Newſoundland as Britiſh ſeamen ſhall] re- 
fort to; but not to cure or dry them on that ifland, 


They were allo to poſfeſs the privilege of fiſhing on 


the coaſts, bays, and creeks, of all the other dominions 
of his Britannic majeſty in America; and the Ameri. 
can fiſhermen were permitted to cure and dry fiſh in 
any of the unſettled bays, harbours, and creeks, of 
Nova Scotia, Magdalen iſlands, and Labrador. But 
it was agreed, that, after ſuch places ſhould be ſettled, 
this right could not be legally put in practice without 
the conſent of the inhabitants and proprietors of the 
ground. It was accorded, that creditors upon gither 
{fide ſhould meet with no impediment in the proſecu- 


tion of their claims. It was contracted that the con- 


greſs ſhould earneſtly recommend it to the legiſlatures 
of the reſpective ſtates, to provide for the reſtitution 
of all eſtates and properties which had been confiſca- 
ted, belonging to real Britiſh ſubjetts, and of the e- 
ſtates and properties of perſons reſident in diſtricts in 
the poſſeſſion of his majeſty's arms, and who had not 
borne arms againſt the United States, It was reſolved, 
that perſons of any other deſcription ſhould have tree 
liberty to go to any part whatſoever of any of the thir- 
teen united ſtates, and remain 1n it for twelve months 
unmoleſted in their endeavours to recover ſuch of 
their eſtates, rights, and properties, as might not have 
been confiſcated; and it was concerted that the con- 
oreſs ſhould earneſtly recommend to the ſeveral ſtates 
a reviſion of all acts or laws regarding the premiſes, 
ſo as to render them perfectly conſiſtent, not only with 
juſtice and equity, but with that ſpirit of conciliation 
which, on the return of the bleſſings of peace, ſhould 

| | | univerſally 
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univerſally prevail. It was underſtocd that no future 
confiſcations ſhould be made, nor prolecutions com- 
menced againſt any perſon, or body of men, onaccount 
of the part which he or they had taken in the preſent 
war; and that thoſe who might be 1n confinement on 
ſuch a charge, at the time of the ratihcation of the 
treaty in America, ſhould be immediately ſet at liber- 
ty. It was concluded that there ſhould be a firm and 
perpetual peace between his Britannic majeſty and the 
United States; that all hoſtilities by fea and land ſhould 
immediately ceaſe; and that priſoners on both fides 
ſhould be ſet at liberty. It was determined that his 
Britannic majelty hould expeditioully, and without 
committing deſtruction of any fort, withdraw all his 
armies, garriions, and fleets, from every port, place, 
and harbour, of the united itates. The navigation of 
the river Miſſiſſippi, from its ſource tothe ocean, was to 
remain for ever free and open to the {ubjetts of Great 
Britain and the citizens of the United States. In fine, 
it was agreed in the event, that if any place or territo- 
ry belonging to Great Britain, or to the United States, 
ſhould be conquered by the arms of either before the 
arrival of the proviſional articles in America, it ſhould 
be reſtored without compenſation or difficulty. 

In the treaty between Great Britain and France, it 
was agreed that Newfoundland ſhould remain with | 
England, as before the commencement of the war; | 
and, to prevent diſputes about boundaries, it was ac- 4 
corded that the French fiſhery ſhould begin from Cape | | 
St. John on the eaſtern fide, and going round by the | | 
north, ſhould have for its boundary Cape Ray on the 
weſtern fide. The iflands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, | 
which bad been taken in September 1778, were ceded 4 
in full right to France. The French were to con- 4 


tinue to fiſh in the gulph of St. Laurence, conformably + 
to the fifth article of the treaty of Paris. The King y 
of Great Britain was to reſtore to France the ifJand of *7 


St. Lucia, and to cede and guarantee to her that of 74 
Tobago. 1 
. 
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Tobago. The King of France was to ſurrender to 


Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada and the Grena- 
dines, St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat. The river of Senegal and its de- 
pendences, with the forts of St. Louis, Podor, Galam, 
Arguin, and Portendic, were to be given to France; 
and the iſland of Goree was to be reſtored to that pow- 
er. Fort James and the river Gambia were guaran- 
tied to his Britannic majeſty; and the gum-trade was 
to remain in the ſame condition as before the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities. The King of Great Britain 
was to reſtore to his molt Chriſtian majeſty all the 
eſtabliſhments which belonged to him at the breaking 
out of the war on the-coalt of Orixa and in Bengal, 
with the liberty to ſurround Chandernagor with a 
ditch for draining the waters; and became engaged to 
ſecure to the ſubjects of France in that part of India, 
and on the coaſts of Orixa, Coromandel, and Mala. 
bar, a ſafe, free, and independent trade, either as pri- 
vate traders, or under the direction of a company. 
Pondicherry, as well as Karical, was to be rendered 
back to France; and his Britannic majeſty was to give 
as a dependency round Pondicherry the two diſtricts of 
Valanour and Bahour; and as a dependency round 
Karical, the four contiguous Magans. The French 
were again to enter Into the poſſeſſion of Mabe, and 
of the comptoir at Surat. The allies of France and 
Great Britain were to be invited to accede to the pre- 
ſent pacification; and the term of four months was to 
be allowed them, for the purpoſe of making their de- 
ciſion. In the event of their averſion from peace, no 
aſſiſtance on either {ide was to be given to them. Great 
Britain renounced every claim with reſpe& to Dunkirk. 
Commiſſioners were to be appointed reſpectively by 
the two nations to inquire into the ſtate of their com- 
merce, and to concert new arrangements of trade on 
the footing of mutual convenience. All conqueſts 


on either ſide, in any part of the world whatſoever, 
| not 
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not mentioned nor alluded to in the preſent treaty, 
were to be reſtored without difficulty, and without re- 
quiring compenſation. The priſoners upon each fide 
were reciprocally to be ſurrendered, and without ran- 
ſom, upon the ratification of the treaty, and on paying 
the debts they might have contratted during their 
captivity. Each crown was reſpettively to reimburſe 
the ſums which had been advanced ſor the mainte- 
nance of their priſoners by the country where they 
had been detained, according to atteſted and authen- 
tic vouchers. With a view to prevent every diſpute 
and complaint on account of prizes which might be 
made at ſea after the ſigning of the preliminary ar- 
ticles, it was mutually ſettled and underſtood, that the 
veſſels and effects which might be taken in the Chan- 
nel, and in the North Seas, after the ſpace of twelve 
days, to be computed from the ratification of the pre- 
ſent preliminary articles, were to be reſtored upon 
each ſide; that the term ſhould be one month from 
the Channel and the North Seas, as far as the Canary- 
iſlands incluſively, whether in the ocean or the Me- 
diteranean; two months from the Canary iſlands as 
far as the equinottial line or equator ; and laſtly, 
five months without exception in all other parts of 
the world. | 

Theſe preliminary articles of peace were concluded 
at Verſailles on the 20th of January 1783, between 
Mr. Alleyne Fitzherbert, miniſter plenipotentiary on 
the part of his Britannic majeſty, and Charles Gravier, 
comte de Vergennes, the miniſter plenipotentiary on 
the part of the King of France. At the ſame time the 
preliminary articles of peace between Great Britain 
and Spain were alſo concluded at Verſailles between 
Mr. Fitzherbert and the Comte d'Aranda, the miniſter 
plenipotentiary forthe Spaniſh monarch. It was agreed 
that a ſincere friendſhip ſhould be re-eſtabliſhed be- 
tween his Britannic majeſty and his Catholic majeſty, 
their kingdoms, ſtates, and ſubjetis by ſea and land in 
| all 
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all parts of the world. His Catholic majeſty was to 
keep the iſland of Minorca; and was to retain We} 
Florida, Eaſt Florida was to be ceded to him by 
the King of Great Britain. Eighteen months ſrom the 
date of the ratification of the definitive treaty were to 
be allowed ta the ſubjects of the latter who had ſettled 
in the iſland of Minorca and in the two Floridas, to 
ſell their ellates, to recovar their debts, and to tranſ. 
port their perſons and effects, without being reſtrained 
upon account of their religion, or on any other pre- 
tence whatſoever except that of debts and proſecu- 
tions for crimes. His Britannic majeſty was, at the 
ſame time, to have the power to cauſe all the effects 
that might belong to him in Eaſt Florida, whether 
artillery or others, to be carried away. The liberty of 
cutting logwood in a diſtrict of which the boundaries 
were to be aſcertained, without modeſtation or diltur- 
bance of any kind whatſover, was permitted to Great 
Britain. The King of Spain wasto reſtore the iſlands 
of Providence, and the Babamas, without exception, 
in the condition in which they were when they were 
conquered by his arms. All other conqueſts of terri- 
tories and countries upon either ſide, not included in 
the preſent articles, were to be mutually reſtored with- 
out difficulty or compenſation. The epoch for the 
reſtitutions to be made. and for the evacuations to take 
place, the regulations for the releaſe of priſoners, and 
for the ceſſation of captures, were exactly the ſame as 


thoſe which have already been related, as ſtipulated in 


the preliminary articles with France. 

No ſooner were theſe afticles ratified and laid be- 
fore parliament, than the moſt vehement declamations 
againſt miniſtry took place. Never had the adminil- 
tration of Lord North himſelf been arraigned with 
more aſperity of language. The miniſtry defended 
themſelves with great reſolution ; but found it impol- 
ſible io avoid the cenſure of parliament. | An addreis 


without any amendment was indeed carried in the 
houſe 
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houſe of lords by 72 to 59; but in the lower houſe it 
was loſt by 224 to 208. On the 21ſt of February, 
1783, ſome reſolutions were moved in the houſe of 
commons by Lord George Cavendiſh, of which the 
moſt remarkable were, that the conceſſions made by 
Britain were greater than its adverſaries had a right 
to expect; and that the houſe would take the caſe of 
the American loyaliſts into conſideration. The laſt 
motion indeed his lordſhip conſented to wave; but 
all the reſt were carried againſt miniſtry by 207 to 
190. Theſe proceedings, however, could make no 
alteration with regard to the treaty, which had already 
been ratified by all the contending powers, the Dutch 
only excepted. The terms offered them were a re- 
newal of the treaty of 1674: which, though the moſt 


advantageous they could poſſibly expect, were poſi- 


tively refuſed at that time, Afterwards they made an 
offer to accept the terms they had formerly refuſed ; 
but the compliment was then returned by a refuſal on 
the part of Britain. When the preliminary articles 
were ſettled with the courts of France and Spain, a 
ſuſpenſion of arms took place with Holland alſo; but, 
though the definitive treaties with the other powers 
were finally concluded by the gd of September, it 
was not till then that the preliminary articles were 
ſettled with Holland. The terms were a general reſ- 
titution of all places taken on both fides during the 
war, excepting only the ſettlement of Negapatnam 
in the Eaſt Indies, which was to remain in the hands 
of Britain, unleſs the equivalent was given on the part 
of Holland. The navigation of the eaſtern ſeas was 
to remain free and unmoleſted to all the Britiſh ſhipping, 
The other articles concerned only the exchange of 
priſoners, and ſuch other matters as are common to all 
treaties, | 

Thus an end was put to the moſt dangerous war in 
which Britain was ever engaged; and in which, not- 
withſtanding the powerful combination againſt her, 
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ſhe ſtill remained in a ſtate of ſuperiority to all her 
enemies. At that time, and ever ſince, it has appcaret, 
how much the politicians were miſtaken who imagined 
that the proſperity of Britain, depended in a great mea- 
ſure on her colonies: though for a number of years 
ſhe had not only been deprived of thele colonies, but 
oppoſed by them with all their force; though attacked 
at the ſame time by three of the greateſt powers in 
Europe, and looked upon with an invidious eye by all 
the reſt; the damages done to her enemies ſtill greatly 
exceeded thoſe ſhe had received. Their trade by ſca 
was almoſt ruined ; and on comparing the loſs of ſhip: 
on both ſides, the balance in favour of Britain was 28 
ſhips of the line and 37 frigates, carrying in all near 
2COO guns | 

Having thus given as full an account as our limits 
would allow of the great national events to the conciu- 


fion of the peace in 1783, we ſhall now give a detail 


of ſome others, which though of ſufficient importance 
to deſerve notice, could not without interrupting the 
narrative, It has repeatedly been obſerved, that thro 
the violence of parties, a general temper of diſtruſt and 
ſuſpicion took place throughout the nation, inſomuch 
that the moſt improbable ſtories with reſpe & to indi- 
viduals began to gain credit, of which an inſtance was 
given in the caſe of Mr. Sayre. From certain circum- 
ſtances, however, it appeared, that there undoubtedly 
were perſons in the kingdom who wiſhed if poſſible to 
deſtroy the rational {trength in ſuch a manner as to 
render it impoſſible for us to make head againſt the 
attempts of our enemies, On tlic 8th of December 
1776, a fire broke out in the ropehouſe of the dock- 
yard at Portſmouth, which totally conſumed it, but 
without doing any very material damage. For ſome 
time the affair paſſed as an accident; but in clearing 
away the rubbiſh, a tin-box was found with a woodel 
bottom containing watches which had been lighted, 


and underneath was a veſſel with ſpirit of wine: how- 
| : : ever. 
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ever, the fire not having been properly ſupplied with 
air, had extinguiſhed of itſelf before it touched the 
ſpirit of wine. Had it caught fire, all the ſtores in 
the ſtorehouſe, ſuflicient to rig out 50 fail of men of 
war, would have been deſtroyed. In the beginning of 
the year 1777, a fire happened at Briſtol, which 
conſumed ſix or ſeven warehouſes; and by the finding 
of machines ſimilar to thoſe already mentioned, it was 
evident that the fire had not been accidental. The 
terror of the public was now greatly increaſed, and 
the moſt violent accuſations againſt each other were 
thrown out by the miniſterial and popular parties. 
On this point, however, they ſoon came to a right 
underſtanding, by the diſcovery of the author of all 
this miſchief. This was one James Aitken, alias 
John the Painter, a native of Edinburgh. Having 
been from his early years accuſtomed to a vagrant 
life, to which indeed his profeſſion naturally led him, 
he had gone through many different adventures. He 
had enliſted as a ſoldier, deſerted, and, when pinched 
by want, made no ſcruple of betaking himſelf to the 
highway, or committing thefts. Having traverſed a 
great part of America, he there imbibed the preju- 
dices againſt Britain to ſuch a degree, that he at laſt 
took the extraordinary reſolution of {ingly overturning 
the whole power of the nation. This he was to ac- 
compliſh by ſetting on fire the dockyards at Portſ— 
mouth and Plymouth, and atterwards the principal 1 
trading towns of the nation. With this view, he in- 
ipected with the utmolt care thoſe docks and other 7 
places on which his attempts were to be made, in order | 
to learn with what care they were guarded. This he | 
found in general as negligent as he could wiſh; and 4 
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indeed had he not been ſome way or other very defi- 
cient in the conſtruction of his machines, he muſt cer- | 
tainly have done a great deal of miſchief: for, as his 1 
eitempts were always diſcovered by finding his ma- 
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chines, it was apparent that he had met with abundance 
of opportunities. 

For ſome time the affair at Portſmouth paſſed, as 
has already been mentioned, for an accident. It was 
ſoon recollected, however, that a perſon had been 
ſeen loitering about the rope-houſe, and had even been 
locked up one night in it; that he had worked 482 
painter, and taken frequent opportunities of getting 
into that houſe, &c. Theſe circumſtances exciting a 
ſuſpicion that he was the incendiary, he was traced to 
. different places, and at laſt found in a priſon, to which 
he had been committed for a burglary. On his ex- 
amination, however, he behaved with ſuch aſſurance 
and apparent conſciouſneſs of innocence, as almoſt 
diſconcerted thoſe who thought him guilty. At laſt 
he was deceived into a confeſſion by another pain- 
ter, who was likewiſe an American, and pretended 
to compaſſionate his caſe. Thus evidence was pro- 
cured againſt him: but he maintained his charatter 
to the very laſt; rejetting and invalidating the teſti- 
mony of his falſe friend, on account of his baſeneſs 
and treachery. He received his ſentence with great 
fortitude; and at length not only confeſſed his guilt, 
but left ſome directions for preventing the dock-yards 
and magazines from being expoſed to the like danger 
In time to come. 

Thus it appeared that the whole of this alarm of 
treaſon and American incendiaries was owing to the 
political enthuſiaſm of one man. Still, however, it 
appeared that the French court were very well ac- 
quainted with many particulars relating to the ſtate 
of this kingdom, and the movements of our ſquadrons, 
which ought by all means to have been kept ſecret. 
Theſe treacherous proceedings were firſt detected in 
the month of June 1780. One Ratcliffe, maſter of a 
cutter, gave information that he had been hired by 
one Mr. Rogere to carry packets to France, tor 
which he was to be paid 20). each time, and to 1 

| | 1001: 
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100l. beſides, at a certain period. Apprehending at 
laſt, however, that he might incur ſome danger by 


continuing this employment, he gave information of 


what was going on to one Mr. Steward, a merchant 
at Sandwich, by whom his laſt packet was carried to 
the ſecretary of ſtate. After being opened and ſealed 
up again, it was returned, and he was directed to 
carry it to France as formerly. This was the fate 
of ſeveral ſucceeding packets, though it was ſome 
time before Ratcliffe ſaw the principal party concern- 
ed. At laſt this was accompliſhed by his complain- 
ing to Mr. Rogere that he had not been paid the 100. 
according to promiſe, A meeting being thus pro- 
cured, it was found that the perſon who gave intelli- 


gence to the enemy was one M. Henry de la Motte, 


a French gentleman then reſiding in London. On 
ſearching his houſe, no papers of any conſequence 
were found; but on his arrival, he being abſent when 
the meſſengers firſt arrived, he threw ſome out of his 
pocket, unperceived by any body, as he thought. 
The papers, however, were taken up by the meſſen— 
gers, and gave plain indications not only of a treaſon- 
able correſpondence with the enemy, but that he was 
connected with one Henry Lutterloh, Eſq. a Ger- 
man, who then reſided at Wickham near Portſmouth. 


This perſon being alſo apprehended, not only made a 


full diſcovery of the treaſonable correſpondence with 
France, but gave abundant proofs of himſelf being 
one of the moſt depraved and bardened of all man- 
kind, loft to every ſenſation excepting the defire of 
accumulating wealth. His evidence, however, and 
other ſtrong circumſtances, were ſufficient to convict 
M. de la Motte, who was accordingly executed, though 
the king remitted that dreadful part of his ſentence 
of having his heart taken out alive, &c. During his 
trial, and on every other occaſion, he behaved in ſuch 
a manner as ſhowed him to be an accompliſhed gentle- 

man; 
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man; and not,only excited the compaſſion, but tt: 


admiration, of every one who ſaw him. 

During the whole courſe of the war, only one her 
perfon was detected in any att of treaſon; and he ap. 
pears to have been actuated merely by mercenary mo- 
tives, though La Motte and John the Painter proba. 
bly atted from principle. This was one David Tyric, 
a native of Edinburgh. Having been bred in the 
mercantile line, and engaged in a number of ſpecula- 
tions with a view to gain money, in all of which he 
diſcovered conliderable abilities, he at laſt engaged in 
the dangerous one of conveying intelligence to the 
French of the ſhips of war fitted out in | Britain, the 
time of their ſailing, &c. For this he was appre- 
bended in February 1782. The diſcovery was made 
by means of one Mrs. Aſkew, who paſſed for his wife, 
having delivered a bundle of papers in a hurry to a 


ſchool miſtreſs, and deſiring her not to ſhow them to 


any body. Inſtead of this, however, ſhe not only in- 
ſpected them herſelf, but ſhowed them to another, by 
whom they were ſent to the ſecretary at war. By this, 
and another packet diſcovered by William James, who 
had been employed to carry it to France, Tyrie was 
convicted and executed in the month of Auguſt 1782. 
He behaved with great reſolution, and at laſt ſhowed 
rather an indecent levity and unconcern, by laughing 
at the place of execution. The ſentence not only took 
place in the dreadſul manner appointed by law, but 
the crowd behaved with the moſt ſhameful and unex- 
ampled barbarity. “ Such (ſays the accounts of his 
execution) being the ſingular conduf{ of many who 
were neer the body, that happy was he who could 
procure a finger, or {ome veltige of the criminal!“ — 

This unhappy man, while in "priſon, had, with his 
companions, contrived a method of efletting thei; 
eſcape, by working through a brick-wall three fect 
thick, and covering oe ho! e with a plank colourcd 
like the bricks; but the icheme was diſcovered by the 
| imprudence 
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imprudence of Tyrie himſelf aſking the keeper how 
thick the wall was. 

On the whole, it appears, that notwithſtandng the 
exceſſive altercation and virulence of parties, which 
even went to ſuch a length as to produce duels between 
ſome members of parliament, neither the one nor the 
other entertained any deſigns againſt what they be- 
lieved to be the true intercit of the nation. The one 
ſeem to have regarded its honour too much, and been 
inclined to facritice even its exiſtence to that favourite 
notion: the other perhaps regarded the national ho- 
nour too little; as indeed no advantageous idea could 
have been formed of the ſpirit of a nation which could 
fubmit to grant its colonies independence without any 
ſtruggle. The event, however, has ſhown that the 
loſs of the colonies, ſo far from being a diladvantage, 
has been the very reverſe. The commerce of Britain, 
inſtead of being dependent on America, arrived at 
a much greater height than ever, and the conlequent 
increale of wealth, could we have avoided the ruinous 
war in which we have lately been engaged, might by 
this time bave enabled the nation to free itſelf from 
that enormous debt, great part of which had been 
contratted, firſt in defending, and then attempting to 
conquer, the colonies, 


1733. DoRIS o the coaliion adminiſtration, while 
Mr. Fox and Lord North were joint ſecretaries of 
ſtate, Mr. Pitt, brought, forward (May 7th) a ſpecific 
plan for adding one hundred members to the counties, 
and aboliſhing a proportionable number of the bur- 
gage tenure and other {mall and obnoxious boroughs. 
The revival of this important ſubjett, which had 
deeply agitated the public mind, produced an anima- 
ted debate; in the courle of which, the diſcordant ſen- 
timents of miniſters did not fail to awaken afreſh the 
reſentment of the houſe againſt the il ſtarred coa- 


lition.” 
Lord 
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Lord North, in a ſtrain of alluſive pleaſantry de- 


clared, „ That, while ſome with Lear demanded an 


hundred knights, and others with Goneril were ſatis— 
fied with fifty, he with Regan exclaimed, No, not 
ONE.“ His lordfhip, entering into a graver and 
more argumentative vein, proceeded to deny, & that 
the houſe of commons had not its full and pro- 
per weight in the ſcale of government; his political 
life was a proof that it had. It was — may that 
made him a miniſter. He came amongſt them with- 
out connection. It was to them he was indebted for 
his riſe, and they had pulled him down; he had been 
the creature of their opinion, and of their power; his 
political career was. conſequently a proof of their 
independence; the voice of the commons was fſuth- 
cient to remove whatever was diſpleaſing to the ſenũ- 
ments and wiſhes of the country; and in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion to parade about a reform was idle, unneceſſary, 
inexpedient, and dangerous.“ 

Mr. Fox, whoſe opinion on this great national 
queſtion was totally irreconcileable with that of his 
brother ſecretary's, very honourably for himſelf, pre- 
ferred the conſiſtency of public character to every 
conſideration, either of_private friendſhip or parlia- 
mentary attachments. 

While the diſcuſſion of this important ſubject ex- 
poſed the abſurdity of the coalition; it is very re- 
markable that it paved the way for another in every 
view certainly as ſingular and extraordinary. The 
lord advocate for Scotland, Mr. Dundas, who had all 
along diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for high pre- 
rogative, ſuſpended upon the preſent occaſion his na- 
tural ſentiments, became at once a convert to the doc- 
trine of reform, and aſſerted his entire approbation of 
Mr. Pitt's reſolutions. He ſtood up boldly the ad- 
vocate of the people, and afhrmed, “ that the yielding 


to their wiſhes would be the happieſt means of putting. 


an end to their complaints; and would certainly give 
| _ 
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a freſh infuſion of fine blood into the conſtitution of 
the houſe of commons.” Though the lord advocate 
and Mr. Pitt had been in office together during the 
ſhort-lived Shelburne adminiſtration, they had conti- 
nued until now rather ſhy than familiar, but this un- 
expecicd ſupport and patriotic effuſion elected a cor- 
dial and Jaſting union between thoſe two celebrated 
characters. But after all the fupport Mr. Pitt's mo- 
tion and reſolutions met with, they were loſt by a ma- 
jority of 293 to 149. | 

Whatever may be the language or views of party, 
it muſt be evident to every impartial mind intereſted 
in the welfare of Britain, that the houſe of commons 
is far from anſwering all the ſalutary ends of its in- 
ſtitution. While it is admitted that moſt of the bo- 
roughs are the property of individuals, who can only 
look to the crown for honours and emoluments; the 
miniſter muſt poſſeſs a power in the houſe of com- 
mons incompatible with the general intereſts of the 
people. No political truth has been more completely 
aſcertained by experience than this; and the bold 
allertion of Lord North, „ that his adminiſtration 
was a proof of the independence of the houſe of 
commons,” might perhaps have had ſome degree of 
weight, could it be loſt to the public recollection, 
that the noble lord was originally advanced to the 
premierſhip by the feat of the executive power, and was 
continued in office, during the firſt and laſt years of 
his adminiſtration at leaſt, by the influence of the ſame 
power, in daring contrariety to the clear, unanimous, 
and decided, ſenſe of the nation. His lordſhip's 
compulſive reſignation at laſt, proved only that there 
are limits, beyoud which, even the complailance of the 
repreſentative body does not extend. 

Mr. Pitt having failed in his attempt to improve 
the conſtitution of the houſe of commons, Mr. Alder- 
man Sawbridge brought forward, May 16, his mo- 
tion for ſhortening the duration of parliaments, The 
motion was ſeconded by Alderman Bull, and warmly 
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ſupported by the Earl of Surrey and others, but was 
loſt by a majority of 123 to 56. 

In the courſe of the ſummer, the king, by virtue of 
an act paſſed for that purpoſe, iſſued an order in 
council, limiting the commerce between the conti- 
nent of America and the Britiſh Weſt-India iflands 
to ſhips Britiſh-built. This was comformable to the 
grand principle on which the act of navigation was 
originally founded; and, though this reſtriction gave 
extreme offence to the inhabitants of the United States, 
they had certainly no juſt reaſon to complain, as they 
could have no poſſible right to claim the advantages 
of dependence and independence at one and the ſame 
time. 

On the 18th of November, Mr. Fox moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for veſting the affairs of the 
Laſt-India company in the hands of certain commul- 
ſioners, for the benefit of the proprietary and the pub- 
lic. The plan propoled by Mr. Fox, was marked 
with all the charatteriſtics of his ardent, daring, and 
luminous, mind. The total derangement of the ſinan— 
ces of the company, and their utter incompetency to 
govern the vaſt territories of which they had by very 
queſtionable means obtained the poſſeſſion, was too 
evident to admit of contradittion. The evil was no- 
torious, and difficult indeed was the taſk of deviling 
an adequate remedy. This famous bill propoſed to 
take at once from the directors and proprictors, the 
entire adminiſtration, both of their territorial and com- 
mercial affairs; and to veſt the management and di— 
rection of them in the hands of ſeven commiſſioners 
named in the bill, and irremovable by the crown, ex- 
cept in conſequence of an addreſs of either houſe of 
parliament. Theſe commiſſioners were to be aſſiſted 
by a ſubordinate board of nine directors, to be named 
in the firſt inſtance, by parliament, and afterwards 
choſen by the proprietors. Theſe commiſſioners aud 
directors were impowered to enter immediately into 
poſſeſſion of all lands, tenements, books, records, * 
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ſels, goods, merchandize, and ſecurities, in truſt for 
the co npauy. They were required to come to a de- 
ciſion upon every queltion within a limited time, or 
to aſſign a ſpecific reaſon for their delay. They were 
never to vote by ballot, and they were almoſt in all 
caſes to enter upon their journals the reaſons of their 
vote, They were to {ud:nit once in every fix months 
an exact ſtate of their accounts to the court of pro- 
prictors, and at the beginning of every ſeſſion to pre- 
ent a ltatement of their affairs to both houſes of par- 
lament. This bill, which veſted the government in 
commiſſioners, was to continue in force four years, 
tat is, till the year aſter the next general election. It 
was accompanied by a ſecond bi! 1, enafting very ex- 
cellent, wife, and equitabie, regulations for the future 
government of the Britiſh territories in Hindooſtan. 
It took from the governor- general all power of att- 
ing independently of his council. It declared every 
exiſting Britiſh power in India incompetent to the 
acquiſition or exchange of any territory in behalf of 
the company; to the acceding to any treaty of par- 
tition to the hiring out the company's troops; 
the appointment to office of any perſon removed for 
mildemeanour;—and to the hiring out any property 
to any civil lervant of the company. It prohibited 
all monopolies; and allo declared every illegal pre- 
ſent recgverable by any perſon for his own ſole be- 
nelit. But that part of the preſent bill, upon which 
the principal value ſeemed to be placed by | its author, 
related to the Zemindars, or native landholders, whom 
it employed effectual means to ſecure in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of their reſpective inheritances, and to defend 
from oppreſſion. It particularly endeavoured to 
preclude ail vexations and uſurious claims that might 
be made upon them. It therefore prohibited mort- 
gages, and ſubjedied every doubtul claim to the ex- 
amination and cenſure of the commiſſioners. 
It is ſcarcely polible to conceive the aſtoniſhment 
excited in the houſe of commons by the diſcloſure 
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of this ſyſtem. It was eſpouſed with zeal and euthy. 
fialm by the friends of the miniſter; and it was at. 
tacked by bis opponents with all the vehemence Of in- 
dignation, and all the energy of invetiive. It was on 
one fide of the houſe extolled as a malter-picce of ge- 
nius, virtue, and ability; while on the other it was 
reprobated as a deep and dangerous deſign, fraught 

with miſchief and ruin. Mr. Pitt diſtinguiſhed hm. 
fell on this occaſion as a ſormidable adverſary of the 
miniſter. He acknowledged, “ that India indeed 


wanted a reform, but not ſuch a reform as this: it 


wanted a Conſtitutional alteration, and not a /yrannica! 
one, that broke through every principle of equity and 
Juſtice. By the bill before the houſe an attack was 
made on the moſt ſolemn charters: it pointed a fatal 
blow againſt the faith and integrity of parliament: it 
broke through every tie by which man was bound to 
man. The principle of this bill once eſtabliſhed, 
what ſecurity had the other public companies of the 
kingdom? What ſecurity had the bank of England! 
What ſecurity had the national creditors, or the pub- 
lic corporations? Or indeed, what aſfurance could 
we have for the GREAT Onaares itſelf, the ſoun— 
dation of all our liberties? It would be folly in the, 
extreme to ſuppole, that the principle, once admitted, 
would operate only on the preſent occaſion. Good 
principles might ſleep, but bad ones never. It was 
the curſe of ſociety, that when a bad principle was 
once eſtabliſhed, bad men would always be found to 
give it its full effett. The right-honourable mover 
had acknowledged himſelf to be a man of ambition, 
and it now appeared that he was prepared to ſacrifice 
the king, the parliament, and the people, at the ſhrine 
of his ambition. He deſired to elevate his preſent 
connections to a ſituation in which no political con- 
vulſions, and no variations of power, might be able 
to deltroy their importance,” and terminate their al: 


cendency.“ 
On 
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On the other hand, Mr. Fox with aſtoniſhing elo- 
uence and ability vindicated the bill. To the charge 
of violating the company's charter; ne replied, thatcer- 
tainly perſons who talked thus had never read the other 
act by which the company's charters had beenagainand 
again altered to a great extent. The regulating act 
of 1773, had effected various changes, and had given 
the whole military and civil government to parlia- - 
mentary commiſſioners in India. The different acts 
by which the dividends of the company had been re- 
ſtrained, had pointed directly at their commercial con- 
cerns, and affected their property. He had been 
warned by his opponents againſt palliatives and half. 
meaſures; and he ſhould be glad to hear how it was 
poſſible to adapt a new ſy ſtem by parliamentary au- 
thoritv, without ſtriking at thoſe charters, which en- 
titled the company to continue the old one. He had 
adverted to the plea of neceſſity; and it was objetted 
to him, that neceſſity was the creed of {laves. He 
would tell thoſe objectors, that it was alſo the creed 
of freemen. Every ſyllable that had been uttered 


reſpedcting the intangibility of claims made venerable 


by preſcription and parchments, was a battery againſt 
the main pillars of the Britlh conſtitution. He 
would riſk (he ſaid) his all upon the excellence of this 
bill. He would riſk upon it whatever was molt dear 
to him, whatever men moit valued, the character of 
integrity, of talents, of honour, of preſent reputation 
and future fame:—theſe he would {take upon the con- 
ſtitutional ſafety, the enlarged policy, the equity and 
wiſdom of the meaſure. Whatever therefore might 
be the fate of its authors, he had no fear that it would 
produce to this country every bleſling of commerce 
and revenue; and by extending a generous and hu- 
mane government over thoſe mitlions whom the in- 
{crutable diſpenſations of providence had placedunder 
us in the remoteſt regions of the earth; it would con- 


ſec rate the name of England among the nobleſt nations. 


While 
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While the bill was pending in the commons, a pe- 
tition was preſented by the Kaſt India company, re- 
preſenting the meaſure as ſubverſive of their charter, 
and operating as a confiſcation of their property 
without charging againſt them any ſpecific delin— 
quency; without trial, without conviction; a pro. 
ceeding contrary to the moſt ſacred privileges of 
Britiſh ſubjects; and praying to be heard by counſel 
againſt the bill. The city of London allo took the 
alarm, and preſented a ſtrong petition to the ſame ct- 
fea. But it was carried with uncommon rapidity 
through. all its ſtages in the houſe of commons b 
deciſive majorities, the diviſion on the ſecond read- 
ing being 217 to 103 voices. In the houle of lords, 
the ſecond reading took place on the 15th of Decem— 
ber, when counſel was heard at the bar in behalf of 
the company: and on the 17th it was moved that the 
bill be rejected. On this occaſion Lord Camden 
ſpoke with great ability againſt the bill, which his lord- 
ſhip affirmed to be“ in the higheſt degree pernicious 
and unconſtitutional. To divelt the company of the 
management of their own property, and commercial 
concerns, was to treat them as 1deots; and he re— 
garded the bill, not ſo much in the light of a com, 
miſſion of bankruptcy as of lunacy. But as a means 
of throwing an enormous addition of weight into the 
ſcale, not of legal, but miniſterial influence, it was 
ſtill more alarming. Were this bill to paſs into a 
law, bis lordſhip forcibly declared, we {ſhould ſee the 
King of England and the King of Bengal contending 
for ſuperiority in the Britiſh parliment,” After a 
vehement debate, the motion of rejection was carried 
by 95 againſt 76 voices. 

Such was the concluding ſcene of the coalition ad— 
miniſtration, from whole vigour its partiſans had con— 
ceived the moſt ſanguine hopes; and whole Krength 


had been repreſented by its enemies fo vaſt and irre- 


Gitible, as would in its progreſs break down all the 
| barricrs 
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barriers of the conſtitution. As the firſt diviſions in 
the upper houſe were favourable to this bill, it will 
naturally be imagined that ſuch a ſudden and remark- 
able change of ſentiment, muſt have been occaſioned 
by the intervention of ſome powerful cauſe, adequate 
to ſo extraordinary and unexpetted an effect: and, 
as the ſolution of this phenomenon will ſerve as a 
key to ſubſequent tranſactions of ſome importance, it 
particularly merits inſertion. On the 11th of De- 
cember, Farl Temple (at preſent Marquis of Buck- 
ingham) had a conſerence with his majeſty, which ap- 
pears principally to have turned on the bill then pen- 
ding in parliament. Though it was generally be— 
lieved that the moſt entire cordiality and confidence 
on all points did not ſubſiſt between the king and his 
miniſters, yet upon this meaſure they had obtained 
his concurrence. It was probably the language that 
had been held by ſome of the members in the houſe 
of commons, who, in the heat of debate had aſſerted, 
that, if the bill paſſed into a law, the crown would he 
no longer worth wearing, that firſt excited doubts in 
the royal breaſt. Earl Temple, however, in the con- 
ference alluded to, having clearly and fully explained 
his ideas on the nature and tendency of the bill, the 
lovercign became at once a complete convert to the 
views and ſyſtem of oppoſition: he conſidered him- 
ſelf as having been duped and deceived by his con- 
hdential ſervants. A card was immediately written, 
ſtating, “ that his majeſty allowed Earl Temple to ſay, 
that whoever voted for the India bill was not not his 
friend, but would be conſidered by him as his enemy. 
And if theſe words were not ftrong enough, Earl 
Temple might uſe whatever words he might deem 
ſtronger or more to the purpoſe.” 

An entire change of adminiſtration was there{ore at 
all hazards determined upon; and accordingly at mid- 
n ght the 18th of December, aroyal meſſage was lent 
lv the ſecretarics of late, demanding the ſeals of er 
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ſeveral departments, and at the ſame time directing 
that they ſhould be delivered to the ſovereign by the 
under ſecretaries, as a perſonal interview would be 
diſagreeble. Early next morning letters of diſmil- 
fon, ſigned Temple, were ſent to the other members 
of the cabinet. Ina few days after, Mr. Pitt was de- 
clared firſt lord of the treatury, and chancellor of 
the exchequer; the Marquis of Carmarthen, and Mr, 
Thomas Townſhend, created Lord Sydney, were no— 
minated ſecretaries of ſtate; Lord Thurlow was rein— 
{tated as lord chancellor; Earl Gower as preſident of 
the council; the Duke of Rutland was conſtituted 
lord privy ſeal; Lord Howe placed at the head of 
the admiralty; and the Duke of Richmond of the ordi- 
nance. The Earl of Northington was recalled from 
his government of Ireland, to which Lord Temple, 
who had retained the ſeals of ſecretary only three 
days, Was again appointed to ſucceeded. On the 
25th of March 1784, the parliament was diſſolved by 
proclamation, and a new parliament convened to 
meet on the 18th of May. 

As the general election was, in fact, an appeal to the 
ſenſe of the nation upon an extraordinary occaſion, 
ſo the decilion of the people was fully and explicitly 
in favour of the new miniſters. The influence of the 
crown, being evidently combined with the inclination 
of the country, the effect produced was aſtoniſhing. 
The coalitioniſts, even thoſe who once ſtood highelt 
in the eſtimation of the public, were almoſt every 
where thrown out. But the. moſt diſtinguiſhed con- 
teſt was that of the election for the city of Weſtmin- 
ſter ; where the parties maintained a long and violent 
| ſtruggle, almoſt as memorable as a battle between con- 
tending nations. Mr. Fox, however, to the ſurpriſe 
of all, cloſed the poll with a majority of 235; but 
the high bailiff, by a ſcandalous partiality, refuſed to 
make the return in his favour, for which an action was 
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afterwards brought by Mr. Fox, in the court of king's 
bench, and a verdict with large damages obtained. 

he meeting of parliament took place on the 18th 
of May; and from this term we may date the com- 
mencement of the parliamentary exiſtence of admi- 
nitration. The remainder of the laſt ſeſſion may ra- 
ther be ſaid to have been ſpent in a conteſt about 
places and power, than in the characteriſtic exertions 
of a regular government. The new miniſters had 
now completed their arrangements; they had obtained 
every advantage of ſituation ; and had leiſure to pur- 
ſue, and ſtrength to carry thoſe meaſures which were 
to decide their character as ſtateſ:nen and legiſlators. 

On the 16th of June, a motion was made by Mr. 
Alderman Saw bridge, © that a committee be appointed 
to enquire into the preſent ſtate of the repreſentation of 
the commons of Great Britain in parliament.” Mr. Pitt, 
in the uſual language of miniſters, now ſtated, that the 
time was Improper, but obſerved alſo, that the meaſure 
had his approbation, and he ſhould bring the ſubject 
before parliament early next ſeſſion. Mr. Foxthought, 
that as the miniſter could never command a greater 
majority than at preſent, this was the proper period 
to enſure ſucceſs, and warmly ſupported the motion. 
But the moſt remarkable circumſtance attending this 
debate was, that Mr. Dundas, who bad ſupported the 
former propoſition of Mr. Pitt, had the good luck to 
elcape the charge of inconſiſtency in oppoſing the 
preſent motion, by the fortunate diſcovery of a dil- 
tinction which preſerved his reputation. His objec- 
tion was, that the committee. now moved for was a 
[cleft committee, whereas the committee for which he 
had formerly voted wasa committee of the whole houſe. 
Lord Mulgrave moved the previous queſtion, which 
was carried by a majority of 74. 

Mr. Pitt had now reached the ſummit of popularity, 


and the public with impatient anxiety expetted the pro- 


duction of his plan for the future government of India. 
Yor, VEE. e Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt therefore, introduced this grand buſineſs on 
the 6th of July, by bringing forward a bill, founded 
on the general principles of that rejected by the former 
parliament, and to which the company had now given 
their ſlow and reluQant aſſent. By this bill, a board 
of control, compoſed of a certain number of com. 
miſſioners of the rank of privy counfellors, was eſta. 
bliſhed, the members of which were to be appointed 
by the king, and removeable at his pleaſure. This 
board was authoriſed to check, ſuperintend, and con. 
troul, the civil and military government and revenue 
of the company. The diſpatches tranfinitted by the 
court of directors to the different preſidencies, were 
to be previouſly ſubjetted to the inſpettion of the 
board, and were alſo by them to be counter:ſigned. 
The directors were enjoined to pay due obedience 
to the orders of the board, touching civil and military 
government and revenues; and in caſe ſuch orders 
do at any time, in the opinion of the directors, relate 
to matters not connetted with theſe points, they are 
empowered to appeal to his majeſty in council, whole 
deciſion is declared final. The bill allo enatted, that 
the appointment of the court of direttors to the office 
of governor-general, preſident, or counſellor to the 
different preſidencies, ſhall be ſubject to the approba- 
tion and recal of his majeſty. As to the Zemindars, 
or great hereditary land-holders of India, who had 
been violently diſpoſſeſſed of their property, and who, 
agreeably to the tenor of Mr. Fox's bill, were to have 
been univerſally and peremptorily reinſtated in their 
zemindaries, the preſent bill provided, only that an 
enquiry ſhould be inſtituted, in order to reſtore ſuch 
as ſhould appear to have been irregularly and un- 
juſtly deprived. Laſtly, an high tribunal was created, 
tor the trial of Indian delinquents, conliſting of three 
judges, one from each court, of four peers, and fix 
members of the houſe of commons, who were autho- 
toriſcd to judge without appeal; to award, in cale of 
| | | couviction, 
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conviction, the puniſhment of fine and impriſonment, 
and to declare the party convicted incapable of ferv- 
ing the Eaſt India company. Such were the grand 
and leading features of Mr. Pitt's bill, 

With all the partiality of the houle in favour of Mr. 
Pitt, this bill was found to be fo crude and imperfect 
on its fir{t appearance, that almoſt all his own friends 
objetted to one or other of its clauſes; and in a va- 
riety of ſubſequent amendments it underwent, it may 
he {aid to have lolt entirely its original ſhape; and 


alter all, ſuch were its radical defetts, that it required 


(as will appear in the ſequel) a declaratory att to ren- 
der it intelligible. With reſpect to the amendments, 
Mr. Sheridan humorouſly remarked, “that twenty-one 
new clauſes were added to the bill, which were dil. 
tinguiſhed by the letters of the alphabet, and he re- 
queſted ſome gentleman to ſuggeſt three more, in or- 
der to complete the hornbook of the preſent miniltry. 
The old clauſes were now degraded, and were placed 
in black letters at the bottom of the page, mourning 
for the folly of their parents, and the ſlovenly manner 
in which the bill was drawn.” On the motion of 
commitment, the numbers were, ayes 276, noes 61; 
and it was carried in triumph to the houle of peers, 
where, after an oppolition vigorous in point of exer- 
tion, but feeble in regard of numbers, the bill paſſed 
Auguſt 9, 1784. It was however accompanied by a 
protelt, in which it was ſeverely branded as a meaſure 
neffettual in its proviſions, unjuſt in its inquiſitorial 
ſpirit, and unconſtitutional in its partial abolition of 

trial by jury. | OR 
The attention of the houſe was transferred to a bill 
introduced by the miniſter, for the more effettual 
prevention of ſmuggling, which had, of late yearsariſen 
to a molt alarming height. This bill contained va- 
rious prudential, but ſomewhat ſevere, regulations. 
The diſtance from ſhore at which ſeizures ſhould in 
ſuture be deemed lawful was extended, and the con- 
P p 2 ſtructing 
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ſtructing of veſſels of a certain form and dimenſion 
peculiarly calculated for ſmuggling prohibited. But 
by far the moſt extraordinary part of the preſent plan 
was the reduction of the duties paid by the Eaſt In. 
dia company on the importation of tea, which was 
declared to be the grand medium of the ſmuggling 
traffic; and the conſequent impoſition of a new duiy 
on. windows, already- moſt grievouſly burthened, to 
the amount of the deficiency, ſtated at no lels than 
6o0,000l. per annum. This was ſtyled by the miniſter 
a commutation tax; and the bill paſſed the houſe by a 
great majority. 

The remaining great operation of finance during 
this ſeſſion, was the providing for the arrears of the 
unfunded debt left at the concluſion of the war, a- 
mounting to more than twenty millions. This was 
diſpoſed of partly in the four per cents, and partly in 
a new created five per cent. ſtock, made irredeemable 
for thirty years, or until twenty-five millions of the 
exiſting funds ſhould be extinguiſhed, It mult not 
be omitted, that the ſum of ſixty thouſand pounds was 
voted to his majeſty, to enable him to diſcharge the 
debt contratted on the civil lift. This was the fourth 
grant for the ſame purpoſe ſince his acceſſion. 
The laſt meaſure which came before parliament 
during the preſent ſeſſion, was a bill introduced by 
Mr. Dundas for the reſtoration of the eſtates forfeited 
in Scotland in conſequence of the rebellions of 1715 
and 1745. Mr. Dundas declared “ the meaſure to be, 
in his opinion, worthy of the juſtice and generoſiy 
of parliament. He ſaid there was not one of the fa- 
milies comprehended in the ſcope of it, in which ſome 
perſon had not atoned for the crimes and errors of 
bis anceſtors, by ſacrificing his blood in the cauſe of 
his country; and that the ſovereign had not tor a 
long ſeries of years paſt amore loyal ſet of ſubjects than 
the highlanders and their chieftains. Of this the late 
Lord Chatham was deeply ſenfible, and that illuſtti— 
ous ſtateſman had publicly recogniſed the _ 
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of the meaſure now propoſed. And he truſted that the 
remains of a ſyſtem, which, whether directed at firſt 
by narrow views or ſound policy, ought certainly to 
be temporary, would be completely annihilated un— 
der the adminiſtration of his ſon. He did not how- 
ever mean, that the eſtates ſhould be freed from the 
claims exiſting againſt them at the time of forfeiture. 
This might be regarded as a premium for rebellion. 
He therefore propoſed the appropriation of ſuch ſums, 
amounting to about 80,000]. to public purpoſes; 
50,000]. of which he would recommend to be em- 
ployed in the completion of the grand canal reaching 
trom the Frith of Forth to that of Clyde,” 

This liberal meaſure was received in a manner that 
did honour to the feelings of the houſe, Mr. Fox, in 
particular, with his uſual generolity, beitowed upon 
it the higheſt encomiums. Nevertheleſs when the bill 
was ſent to the lords, it met with a moſt determined 
reſiſtance from the lord chancellor, who expatiated 
on that maxim of ancient wiſdom, which pronounced 


treaſon to be a crime of ſo deep a dye, that nothing leſs 


was adequate to its puniſhment, than the total eradi— 


cation of the perſon, the name, and the family, out of 
the community. Fortunately on dividing the houle, 
this nobleman was left in a diſgraceful minority, and 
to the entire ſatisfaction of the public the bill paſſed, 

An end was put to the ſeſſion Auguſt 20, 1784, 
the king returning his warmeſt thanks to the two houles, 
for their zealous and diligent attention to the public 
ſervice. He predicted the happieſt effects from the 
bill for the better government of India. He ſpoke 
in terms of the higheſt approbation of the laws en- 


acted for the improvement of the revenue. He 


thanked his faithful commons of their proviſion for 
the arrears of the civil liſt; deploring at the ſame time 
in the uſual ſtyle, the us navoidable burthens 1mpoled 
oon his people. He noticed the definitive treaty 


with Holand, and the peace concluded in India; and 
trulted, 
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truſted, from the affurances of foreign powers, that 


the preſent tranquillity would prove of permanent du- 


ration. 
1785. The parliament of Great Britain aſſembled 


for its ſecondfeſſion on the 25th of January. The 
meaſure on this occaſion, chiefly recommended in the 
ſpeech from the throne, was the adjuſtment of ſuch 
points in the commercial intercourſe between this 
country and Ireland, as were not yet finally arranged. 

Mr. Pitt, as he had pledged himfelf to do it, brought 
forwards his plan of reform on the 18th of April; in 
his introduttory ſpeech, he ſaid that there never was 
a moment when the minds of men were more enligh- 
tened on this intereſting topic, or more prepared for 
its diſcuſſion. He declared his preſent plan of re- 
form to be perfectly coincident with the ſpirit of thoſe 


Changes which had taken place in the exerciſe of the 


elective franchiſe from the earlieſt ages, and not in 


the leaſt allied to the ſpirit of innovation. So far 


back as the reign of Edward I. before which the 
component orders of the repreſentative body could 
not be diſtinctly traced, the franchiſe of election had 
been conſtantly fluQuating. As one borough de- 
cayed and another flouriſhed, the firſt was aboliſhed 
and the ſecond inveſted with the right. Even the 
repreſentation of the counties had not been uniform. 

ames I. in his proclamation for calling a parliament, 


directed that the ſheriffs ſhould not call upon ſuch 


boroughs as were decayed and ruined to ſend mem- 
bers to parliament. For this diſcretion, as veſted in the 


crown, he was certainly no advocate; but he wiſhed . 


to eſtabliſh a permanent rule to operate like the diſ- 
cretion out of which the conſtitution had ſprung. 
He wiſhed, he faid, © to bring forward a plan that 
ſhould be complete, gradual, and permanent; a plan 
that not only corrected the inequalities of the preſent 
ſyſtem, but which would be competent to preſerve the 
purity it reſtored, and give to the conſtitution not * 
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ly conſiſtency, but if poſſible immortality. It was his 
delign that the actual number of the houſe of commons 
ſhould be preſerved inviolate. His immediate object 
was to ſelect a certain number of the decayed and 
rotten boroughs, the right of repreſentation attached 
to thirty-ſix of which, ſhould be transferred to the 
counties, in ſuch proportions as the wiſdom of parli- 
ment might preſcribe; and that all unneceſſary harſh- 
neſs might be avoided, he recommended the appro- 
priation of a fund of one million to be applied to 
the purchaſing the franchiſe of ſuch boroughs, on their 
voluntary application to parliament. When this was 
effected, he propoſed to extend the bill to the purcha- 
ſing the franchile of other boroughs, beſides the ori- 
ginal thirty-ſix; and to transfer the right of returning 
members to large towns, hitherto unreprelented, upon 
their petitioning parliament to be indulged with this 
privilege.“ The other moſt important particulars of 
Mr. Piu's plan, were the admitting of copy-holders to 
an equality wich free-holders, and the extending the 
franchiſe in populous towns, where the electors were 
few, to the inhabitants in general. The reſult of the 
miniſter's plan was to give one hundred members ts 
the popular intereſt in the kingdom, and to extend the 
right of election to one hundred thouland perſons, who 
by the exiſting proviſions of the Jaw, were excluded 
from the privilege. —This plan, which was admitted 
on all hands to be cautious, temperate, and well-di- 
geſted, was neverthcleſs rejected by a majority of 
248 to 175 voices. To thoſe who know that a mi- 
miſter can command a majority almoſt upon any qo 
tion; to thoſe who conſider that this was a meal::r 
very favourable to the people, and propoled by a 
miniſter in the heightof popularity and favour; to fuch 
I fay, it will appear, that this queſtion was never in- 
tended to be carried. 
But the ſubject, which of all others chiefly en- 
gaged the attention of parliament during the preſent 
| leſſion, 
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ſeſſion, was the projected plan of commercial inter- 
courſe with Ireland. This new ſyſtem was firſt in— 
troduced into the parliament of Ireland on the 7th of 
February, by Mr. Orde, ſecretary to the lord licute- 
nant, in the form of ten propoſitions; but, by a flight al- 
teration, they were at laſt increaſed to eleven. In this 
ſtate they received the final aſſent of the parliament 
of Ireland, on the 16th of February. On the 22d of 
the ſame month Mr. Pitt brought the ſubject before the 
Britiſh houſe of commons. The immenſe magnitude 
of the plan, the multiplicity and complexity of the 
objects it embraced, ſeemed to keep the public mind 
in a kind of ſuſpenſe ; and for near a month after its 
firit introduction, there were no indications diſcernible 
of ſerious or determined oppoſition. However, about 
the middle of March, the ſpirit of commercial jea- 
louſy appeared to be thoroughly awakened. The 
propoſitions were really (and laudably) favourable to 
Ireland, The petitions preſented againſt the meaſure 
therefore in the Engliſh nation, amounted in the whole 
to upwards of ſixty; and there were ſcarcely a ſingle 
ſpecies of manufatture or merchandiſe upon the ub. 

ject of which, the perſons peculiarly intereſled had 
not received conſiderable alarm. From the 16th of 
March to the 12th of May, the houſe of commons 
were almoſt inceſſantly employed in the hearing of 
counſel, and the examination of witneſſes. In con- 
ſequence of this long and able inveſtigation, many 
additional lights were thrown upon the ſubject; and 
Mr. Pitt was compelled to acknowledge the neceſ— 

ſity of making ſome material alterations and amend- 

ments in his original plan. 

Accordingly, on the 12th of May, the miniſter 
brought forward a ſerics of propoſitions, fo altered, 
modified, and enlarged, as to exhibit in their improv- 
ed form, what might well be conſidercd as a new fvi- 
tem. On this occaſion, a debate enſued u hich laſted 
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until eight o'clock in the morning, when the firſt reſo- 
lution, broken into two diſtinct propoſitions In the new 
arrangement, paſſed the houſe. The remaining reſolu— 


tions were {ſubſequently carried, after a moſt obſtinate 


and violent conteſt, and onthe 20th of May were ſent up 
to the houſe of bonds. Here they were again the ſub— 


_ jeftof long and laborious inveltigation; in the courſe 


of which, various amendments were offered and re- 
ceived by the houſe. At laſt, on the 19th of July, 
the reſolutions in their altered ſtate were ſent down 
from the lords to the commons; where, after much 
freſh and eager debate, the amendments of their lord- 
ſhips were agreed to by the commons; and on the 
28th of July, an addreſs was preſented to the king by 
both houſes of parliament, acquainting his majelty x with 
the ſteps which had been take nin this important affair; 


adding, © that it remained for the parliament of lre- 


land to judge of the conditions according to their wil- 
dom and diſcretion, as well as of every other part of 
the ſettlement propoſed to be eſtablithed by mutual 
conſent.” The two houſes now adjourned themſelves 
to a diſtant day, and on the goth of September 1783, 
the parliament was prorogued by royal proclamation. 

It the original propoſitions adopted by the Iriſh 
legiſlature were rejected iby the Britith parliament, the 
Engliſh ſeries of propolitions proved ſtill more ob- 
noxious to the general ſpirit of the Iriſh nation. A 
number of preſſing circumſtances, however, in the re- 


lative ſituation of the two kingdoms, rendered ſome 


ſuch experiment at this time abſolutely neceflary. It 
was a fact completely aſcertained, that the free trade 
gained to Ireland had not been produktive of thoſe 
advantages which its ſanguine friends had fo often 
predicted. To promote, therefore, the mutual inte- 
reſt of England and Ireland, to regulate the com- 
mercial intercourſe between both countries on equal 
principles, were the objects the 072ginal propoſitions 
proteſted to have in view; and the philanthropili will 
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certainly lament, that a ſcheme of fo liberal and gene. 
rous an aſpect, ſhould be defeated hy the ſpirit of 
mercantile jealouſy. This diſpofition ſo fully dif. 
played itſelf, while the propoſitions were pending in 
the Britiſh parliament, that almoſt every individual, 
in any ſhape intereſted in trade, ſeemed to conſider the 
ſucceſs of that meaſure, and his own ruin, as ultimately 
and inſeparably connected. The lifter kingdom, 
however, it muſt be confeſſed, in the rejection of the 
plan tranſmitted from England, was actuated by higher 
and nobler motives. Ireland, by long ſtrugsles, had 
at laſt eſtabliſhed the independence of her legiſlature; 
and finding that the fourth propoktion ſtruck at that 
independence, the parliament, jealous of their infant 
liberty, and almoſt without glancing at the commer— 
cial features of the proffercd iyltem, peremptorily re- 
Jetted the whole on that ground, with juſt and manly 
indignation. Public illuminations in the populous 
towns of Ireland teſtified the general joy excited by 
the ſudden termination of a buſineſs which was Origi- 
nally intended to communicate both to England and 
Ireland, ſolid and laſting advantages; but, from the 
iſſue, appears to have been deſtined by a lingular fate 
to rouze commercial jealouſics, to awaken national 
prejudices, to provoke where it was intended to con- 
ciliate, to inflame reſentment where it was expetted to 
challenge gratitude, and to diſturb the public tranquil- 
lit) of both kingdoms more, perbaps, than any * 
ceding meaſure of the preſent reign. 

1786. The parliament of Great Britain met on the 
24th of January. In the ſpeech from the throne, the 
king declared to the houſe of commons, his carneſt 
wiſh to entorce ceconomy in every department; recom- 
mending to them the maintenance of our naval ſtrength 
on the moſt reſpectable footing; and above all, the 
eſtabliſhment of a fixed plan for the reduQion of 
the national debt. Nothing very material occurred 


until near the middle of February, when a ſubject of 
the 
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the higheſt conſequence attracted the attention of both 
parliament, and tne public: this was the plan of for- 
ifications, originally ſuggeſted by the Duke of Rich- 
mond. As a matter of revenue, it had been the de- 
ſign to vote for this purpoſe, 50, Oool. per ann. till 
the whole ſhould be complicted, or ſhould be brought 
into a condition of conftiderable forwardneſs. But 
this deſign was Interrupted Jait ſeſſion, in conſequence 
of a ſuggeſtion of Colonel Barre, “ that a board of 
land and ſea officers ought to be appointed to exa- 
mine the merits of the ſyſtem.” This idea having 
been pretty generally adopted by the houſe, Mr. Pitt 
not only agreed, that no money ſhould be then voted 
for the purpoſe, but allo that the go, oool. granted in 
the year 1784, for that ſervice, and not yet expended, 
ſhould be reſerved till the matter had undergone a 
complete inveſtigation, In conformity with this 
agreement, a board of officers was appointed on the 
13th of April 1785; and on the 24th of June follow- 
ing, they made their report to the king. 

This buſineſs was again brought before parliament, 
in the preſent ſeſſion, on the 10th of February; when 
Mr. Pitt ſtated the report of the board of land and 
ſea officers, to be in the higheſt degree favourable to 
the plan of fortification, ſubmitted to their deciſion, 
but the report itſelf he declined laying before the 
houſe, as a matter of too ſerious and delicate a nature 
for public inſpection. The diſcontent manifeſted 
when the queition was lait year under diſcuſſion, now 
role into the warmth of indignation. If the report, 
or the eſſentials it contained, were not to be in ſome 
mode ſubject to the in{pettion of the houſe, they were, 
It was affirmed, in exactly the ſame fituation in which 

they had ſtood before the board was appointed. They 

mult decide, not upon their own judgments, but in 

deference to the authority of the minilter. But the 

houſe of commons were nat juſtified in voting away 

the money of their conflituents upon the grounds of 
24 2 paſſive 
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paſſive complaiſance, and courtly ſubmiſſion. The 
expence attending this novel ſyſtem would be enor— 
mous, and it was at leaſt their duty before they adop. 
ted it, to be fully convinced of its neceſlity.” Geye. 
ral Burgoyne, who was one of the board, controverted 
the aſſertion of Mr. Pitt reſpecting the entire appro. 
bation, expreſſed by them of the ſyſtem in qucllion. 

Mr. Pitt waved the farther diſcuſſion of the quel. 
tion at preſent, but declared his intention of bringing 


it again before the houſe in a ſhort time, in the molt 


ſpecific and ſolemn manner. Accordingly, in «bout a 
fortnight after, he moved the following reſolution; 
e That it appears to the houſe, that to provide effec- 
tually for ſecuring the dock yards of Portſmouth and 
Plymouth by a permanent ſyſtem of fortification, was 


an eſſential object lor the ſafety of the (late, & c. &c.” 
On this occaſion a violent debate aroſe, inthe courſe of 


which, Mr. Sheridan eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
as an enemy to the meaſure, 4+ When we talked of a 
conſtitutional jealouſy of the military power of the 
crown, what was the real object,“ he aſked, “ to which 
we pointed our ſuſpicion? What, but that it was in the 
nature of kings to love power, and in the conſtitution 
of armies to obey kings. This doubtleſs was plain ſpeak- 
ing upon a delicate ſubject, but the nature of the quel- 
tion demanded it. In this point of view, would no 
ſtreſs be laid on the great and important diſtinction, to 
be drawn, between troops elected and ſeparated from 
their fellow citizens in garriſons and forts, and men 
living ſcattered and entangled in all the common du- 
ties and connections of their countrymen? The lact 
was, that theſe ſtrong military holds, if maintained as 
they muſt be in peace, by full and diſciplined garri- 
ſons would in truth, promiſe ten-fold the means of cur- 
bing and ſubduing the country, than could ariſe even 
from doubling the preſent army eſtabliſhment, with 
this extraordinay aggravation, that thoſe very naval 
ſtorcs and magazines, the ſceds and {ources of future 
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navies, the effectual preſervation of which was the 
pretence for theſe unaſſailable fortrefles, would, in 
that caſe, become a pledge and hoſtage in the hands 
of the crown: a circumſtance which, in a country 
like this, mult inſure unconditional ſubmiſſion to the 
moſt extravagant claims that deſpotiſm could dictate. 
Could any one poſſibly imagine that the ſyſtem now 
recommended was to end with Port{mouth and Ply- 
mouth, and that the reaſonings of the miniſter would 
not apply to other paris of the kingdom? Nove 
were to figure to ourſelves the ſame board of officers, 
acting under the fame inſtructions, going a circuit 
round the coalls of the kingdom. It was not poſſible 
for the boule to remain at a loſs to diſcover various 
places beſides Chatham and Sheerneſs where exten— 
ſive lines had actually been begun, under the auſpices 
of the Duke of Richmond, which mult neceilarily be 
provided for according to the new ſy ſtem.“ 

It was thought by many to be impoliible that a man 
of Mr. Pitt's diſcernment could be the ſincere and 
cordial advocate of ſo prepoſterous a ſcheme; and 
It was even mentioned in the houle, by one of his 
friends, as a topic of report, that in this buſineſs he 
was ſuſpected of atting againſt his own opinion: 
however this may be, certain it is, that he found him- 
ſelf on this occaſion very generally deſerted by the 
country gentlemen; and the diviſion was rendered me- 
morable by an exact equality of numbers, both the 
ayes and the noes amounting to 169. The ſpeaker, 
being of courſe compelled to give his caſting vote, 
acquired much applauſe, by declaring for the rejec— 
tion of this chimerical, extravagant, and dangerous, 
ſyſtem. | | ; 

The ſubject which the miniſter ſeemed to intend 
ſhould make the principal figure in this ſeſſion of par- 
lament, was the propoſal of a ſinking fund for the 
liquidation of the national debt. On the 7ih of 
March, Mr, Pitt moved for the appointment, by bal- 

| lot, 
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lot, of a ſelect committee of nine perſons, to report to 
the houſe the ſtate of the public revenue and expen- 
diture. The reſult of their enquiry was laid before 
the houſe on the 21ſt of the ſame month; and proved 
in the higheſt degree pleaſing and ſatisfactory. The 
amount of the revenue for the current year was 
eſtimated by the committee, at 15.397,ccol. The 
permanent expenditure, including the civil liſt, and 
the intereſts pæyable on the different funds, amounted 
to 10, 54: 000l. The peace eſtabliſhment, allowing: 
eighteen thouſand men for the navy, and the uſual 
complement of ſeventy regiments for the army, ex- 
cluſive of life-guards and cavalry, was eſtimated at 
3,924, O00l. In all, 14,478,000]. of conſequence there 
remained a ſurplus of more than go0,000l. The pro- 
poſition which he now ſubmitted to the houle was, 
the appropriation of the annual ſum of 1,000,000]. to 
be invariably applied to the liquidation of the natio- 
nal debt: but as the ſurplus revenue amounted to only 
922,000]. Mr. Pitt moved for an additional duty on 
ipirits, on certain kinds of timber imported, and on 
perfumery, which would be together more than ſuffi— 
cient to make up the deficiency. This annual mil- 
lion Mr. Pitt propoſed to velt in the hands of certain 
commiſſioners, to be by them applied regularly to the 
purchaſe of ſtock; ſo that no ſum ſhould ever lie with- 
in the graſp large enough to tempt him to violate this 
ſacred depoſit. The intereſts annually diſcharged 
were, conformably to this plan, to be added to, and in- 
corporated with the original fund, ſo that it would 
operate with a determinate and accelerated velocity. 
This fund was alſo to be aflifted by the annuities 
ranted for different terms. which would from time to 
time fall in within the limited period of twenty-eight 
years, at the expiration of which, Mr. Pitt calculated 
that the fund would produce an income of four mil- 
lions per annum. The commiſſioners to be nomina- 


ted under the act, were the chancellor of the exche- 
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quer, the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, the mal. 
ter of the rolls, the governor and deputy-governor of 
the bank of England, and the accomptant-general of 
the high court of chancery. The only amendment 
of any material conſequence {uggeited on Mr. Pitt's 
plan was, in the progrels of the bill, offered by Mr. 
Fox, „ that whenever a new loan ſhould herealter be 
made, the commiſſioners ſhould be empowered to ac- 
cept the loan, or ſuch proportion of it, as ſhould be 


equal to the caſh then in their hands; the intereſt and 


douceur annexed to which ſhould be applied to the 
purpoſes of the ſinking fund.” This amendment 
was readily and candidiy accepted by Mr. Pitt, and 


the bill finally paſſed with great and delerved appro- 


bation. 


Notwithſtanding the acknowledged neceſſity of 
economy in every department of government, it is 
truely painful to relate, that even before the ſinking- 
fund bill paſſed into a law, a metlage from the king to 
the houſe of commons was delivered by the miniſter, 
ſtating, „that it gave him great concern to inform 
them, that it had not been found pollible to confine 
the expences of the civil liſt within the annual fum of 
850, cool. now applicable to that purpoſe. A farther 
debt had been neceſſarily incurred, and the king replied 
on the zeal and affection of his parliament to make 
proviſion for its diſcharge.” When the laſt demand 


of this fort was made in July 1784, for the ſum of 


bo,oool. Mr. Pit rcſted his defence on the ground 
that the debt was contracted before he came laſt into 
office; but in ſupport of the motion grounded on this 
meſſage, he found it neceſſary to advance very dif- 
jerent reaſons. On this occaton, he {tated * that 
under Mr. Burke's reform bill an annual reduction of 
50. O00. from the civil liſt had been ſet apart by par- 


hiament for the liquidation by inſtalments of the {um 


Ol 300,000. then 1{iued in exchequer bills for. the 
ſupply of former geliciencies. Of this debt, 180,0001. 
yet 
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yet remained unpaid, and a freſh debt of go, ol. had 
accrued: and he juſtified the demand of a grant 
equal to thele united ſums upon this curious di— 
lemma: either parliament had, at the period referred 


to, directed that when the propoſed liquidation ihould 


be effected the civil liſt ſhould be allowed 50,000). 
per annum more than was neceſſary, or it was then put 
upon a footing of 50,000]. per annum 4% than was 
neceſſary. Experience had proved the latter to be 
the caſe; and therefore it was reaſonable to expect 
chat the ſum of 210,000l. now wanting to clear off 


the old and new incumbrances, would be voted with- 


out heſitation.” This application was the more ex- 
traordinary, as at the opening of the ſeſſion of De- 
cember 1782, and when Mr. Pitt was chancellor of 
the exchequer, the king in his ſpeech from the throne 
had ſaid, © I have carried into ſtrict execution the 
Jeveral reductions in my civil lift expences direc- 
ted by an act of laſt ſeſſion; I have introduced a 
farther reform in other departments, and ſupprefled ic- 
veral ſinecure places in them. I have by this means 
ſo regulated my eſtabliſhments, that my expences ſhall 
not in future exceed my income.” It was in "the courle 


of the diſcuſſion oblerved, that the neceſſity of the 


times rendered ceconomy in every part of the public 
EXPENGIUre indiſpenſably neceflary. All ranks of 
people ought to make it their firſt objett, and it was 
the duty of the crown in particular to let the example. 
It was alſo urged, that while Mr. Burke's bill remained 


in full force, it was truly aſtoniſhing to come down - 


in the face of an act of parliament, and call upon that 
houſe to vote money for the debis of the crown. 
It is almoſt ſuperfluous to ſav, that all the argu- 
ments offered on this head proved a mere waſte "of 
words, and that the money was ultimately votcd. 
This was not a queſtion like parliamentary, retorm or 
the Duke of Richmond's fortifications, 


On the 2d of Auguſt, after the riling of parlia- 


ment, 
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ment, a ſingular incident occurred, which engroſſed 
for a ſhort time the attention of the public. As the 
king was alighting from his poſt-chariot, at the gar- 
den entrance of St. James's palace, a woman decently 
dreſſed preſented a paper to his majeſty: and while 
he was in the att of receiving it, ſhe ſtruck with a 
concealed knife at his breaſt. The king happily 
avoided the blow by drawing back; and, as ihe was 
preparing to make a ſecond thruſt, one of the Yeoman 
caught her arm, and the weapon was wrenched out 


of her hand. The king with great temper exclaimed, 


& Jam not hurt—take care of the poor woman, do 
not hurt her.” On examination before the privy 
council, it immediately appeared that the woman was 
inſane. Being aſked where ſhe had lately reſided, 

ſhe anſwered Handically, „That ſhe had been all a- 
broad fince that matter of the crown broke out.” 

Being farther queſtioned what matter? ſhe ſaid, That 
the crown was her's; and that if ſhe had not her right, 
England would be deluged | in blood for a thouſand 
generations.“ On being interrogated as to the nature 


S D 
of her rig 


ight, ſhe refuſed to aniwer, laying in the ge- 

nuine ſtyle of royalty, „ That her rights were a my{- 
tery.” It appeared that this poor maniac, whoſe 
name was Margaret Nicholſon, had preſented a peti- 
tion ten days beiore, full of wild and inconerent non— 
tenſe. Like molt other petitions, it had probably 
never been read, or the perſon of the petitioner would 
have been ſecured. The idea of a judicial proceſs 
was of courſe abandoned, and ſhe was conſigned to 
an apartment provided for her in Bethleham hoſpital. 
In the month of September, the king was p leaſed 
to appoint a new committee of council for the con- 
lideration of all matters relating to trade and foreign 
plantations. Of this board, the famous Charles ]en- 
kinſon, now created Lord Hawfkgibury, and conſti— 
tuted chancellor of the duchy of Lancaſter, was de— 
clared prefident, Under the auſpices of this new 
Vol. VII. No. 140. ' ff oil Committion, 
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commiſſion, a treaty of commerce was, on September 
the 26th, ſigned between the courts of England and 
France. Its general principle was to admit the mu- 
tual importation and exportation of the commaditics 
of each country at a very low ad valorem duty. 
About the ſame time a convention was ſigned with 
Spain of ſome importance, as it finally terminated the 
long ſubſiſting diſputes reſpetting the Britiſh ſettle. 
ments on the Moſquito ſhore and the coaſt of Hon- 
duras. By the preſent treaty, the Moſquito ſetile— 
ments were formally and explicity relinquiſhed, as 
they had already virtually been by the ſixth article 
of the general treaty of 1783. In return, the boun- 
daries of the Britiſh ſettlements on the coaſt and bay 
of Honduras were ſomewhat extended. In a poli- 
tical view this. convention anſwered a valuable pur. 
poſe, as it removed a probable ſource of national dil- 
agrcement. But the claims of humanuy and juſtice 
were not ſufficiently attended to: for the Moſquito 
ſettlers, who had for time immemorial occupied their 
lands and habitations under the protection of the En- 
gliſh government, and who amounted to many hun- 
dred families in number, were peremptorily com- 
manded to evacuate the country without exception, 
in the ſpace of eighteen months, nothing farther be— 
ſtipulated in their favour, than that his catholic 
majeſty * ſhall order his governors to grant to tie 
ſaid Engliſh, ſo diſperſed, all poſſible facilities for their 
removal to the ſettlements agreed upon by the preſent 
convention.” The greateſt confuſion, conflernation, 
and diſtreſs, among this unhappy people, were the in- 
evitable conlequences of this barbarous We of ex- 
pulſion, which with the cold-blooded politicians of 


Europe, at the diſtance ot g, ooo miles, paſſed only 


for a regulation of commerce. An affecting repre- 
ſentation of their diftrefles, and an humble petition 
for ſome ſort of indemnification from the government 
which had thus abandoned them to their fate, was = 
lente 
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ſented to the board of treaſury; but it does not ap- 


pcar to have excited any attention. 


1787. The parliament re-aſſembled on the 23d of 


January; and in this ſeſſion the Prince of Wales's debts 


came under conſideration. When his royal highnels at- 
tained the age of majority, in 1783, the ſumof go, oool. 
per ann. only was allotted to him out of the civil liſt 
revenue, to defray the whole expence of his eſtabliſh- 
ment. Conſidering the numerous ſalaries payable to 
the officers of his houſehold, this ſum was clearly in- 
adequate to the ſupport of his rank and fituation in 
life; and the then miniſters, Mr. Fox and Lord North, 
ſtrongly inſiſted upon the neceſſity of fixing the re- 
venue of the prince at 100,000]. per ann. which the 
late king had enjoyed as Prince of Wales, at a period 


when the civil liſt produced 200,000]. per ann. leſs 


than at preſent. To this the ſovereign objetted; and 
the prince, to prevent diſagreeable confequences, ge- 
nerouſly declared that he choſe to depend on the 


ſpontaneous bounty of the king. The obvious reſult 


of this miſerable economy was, that the prince in the 
four years which were now elapſed had. contratted 
debts to a large amount. The public, not ſufficiently 
adverting to theſe circumſtances, cen{ured the prince 
with a too rigid ſeverity for the heedleſineſs and pro- 
digality of his condutt. It was however too noto- 
rious to admit of diſguiſe or palliation, that the prince 
was exempt from none of thoſe youthful indiſcretions 
and exceſſes by which men of high rank in early life 
are for the moſt part ſo unhappily characteriſed. 

The Prince of Wales, like moit other young men, 
had been more diſtinguiſhed by a general regard to 
the fair {ex than for any particular individual attachment. 
A report however of a ſerious nature had for ſome 
time paſt gained very general credit; namely, that the 
prince had contratted a ſecret marriage with Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, a lady celebrated for perſonal beauty and 
mental accompliſhments. That the prince ſhould not 
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be privately married, was an event particularly guarded 
againſt by the royal marriage act. By this act it was 
declared that the heir apparent was incapable of mar- 


rying till the age of twenty-five years, without his fa. 


ther's conlent, or, in caſe of refuſal, without the con— 
ſent of both houſes of parliament. The marriage 
therefore, if it had taken place, was null in law. But 
this was by no means the circumitance which made 
the greateſt impreſſion upon the public mind. The 
lady was educated in the Roman-cathohc religion; 
and the act of ſettlement which ſeated the houſe of 
Brunſwick on the Britiſh throne, exprelsly declared 
the prince who married a papiſt to have forfeited his 
right of ſucceſſion to the crown. To add to the difli- 
culties of a ſituation in the higheſt degree trying and 
critical, the prince found his embarraſſments continu- 
ally increaſing, and a large debt n accumulated. 
In the ſummer therefore of 1786, the prince applicd 
to the king, his father, for aſſiſtance; but meeting with 
a peremptory refuſal, he immediately adopied a re- 
ſolution for ſuppreſſing the eſtabliſhment of his houſe- 
hold; and he formally veſted 40,000). per ann. of 
his revenue in the hands of truſlecs for the liquidation 
of his debts. His ſtud of running horſes, his hunters, 
and even his coach-horſes, were fold by public auction. 
The elegant improvements and additions making to 
the palace of Carlton houſe were ſuddenly ſtopped, 
and the molt ſplendid apartments ſhut up from ute. 
The prince had lived in a ſtate of retirement for 
near a twelvemonth, when he was perſuaded to coun- 
tenance a propoſal for laying the ſtate of his aflairs 
before parliament; and on the 20h of April 1787, 
Mr. Alderman Newnham, member for the city of Ah 
don, gave notice that he would bring forward a mo- 
tion for an addrefs to the king, praying him to take 
the ſituation of the prince into conſideration, and to 
grant him ſuch relief as he in his wildom ſhould think 
fit and pledging the houſe 0 make good the ſame. 
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This gave riſe to an intereſting converſation; and Mr. 


 Newnham was, by the miniſter and: many other men - 
bers, earneſtly entreated to withdraw his motion, as 


fertile of inconvenience and miſchief, Mr, Pitt ſaid, 
ce that by the perſeverance of Mr. Newnham, he ſhould 
be driven to the diſcloſure of circumſtances which he 
ſhould otherwiſe have thought it his duty to conceal.” 
Mr. Rolle, member for Devonſhire, declared, “ that 
the inveſtigation of this queſtion involved in 1t cir- 
cumſtances which tended immediately to affect the 
conſtitution in church and ſtate.” Being urged by 
Mr. Sheridan, and other En in the conſidence of 
the prince, to explain himſelf, Mr. Rolle thought pro- 
per to acknowledge, that the matter to which he allu- 
ded, as affecting both church and ſtate, was the mar- 
riage of the prince. He laid, “that the reports rela- 
tive to this tranſaction had made a deep impreſſion up- 
on the minds of all men who loved and venerated the 
conſtitution. He knew that this thing could not have 


been accompliſhed under the formal ſanction of law; 


but, if it exiſted as a fact, it might be productive of 
the moſt alarming conſequences, and ought to be ſa— 
tisfattorily cleared up.“ Mr. Fox replied, “ that he 
did not deny tne calumny in queſtion, merely with re- 
gard to the effect of certain exiſting laws, but he de- 
nied it n toto, in fact as well as in faw. The fact not 
only could never have bappened legally, but never 
did” happen any way, and had, from the beginning, been 
a vile and malignant falfetiood.” Mr. Rolle roſe 
2gain, and aſked, & whether in what he now aſſerted 
Mr. Fox ſpoke from direct authority?“ Mr. Fox ſaid, 

he had ſpoken from dicct authority. 

In this ſtage of the buſineſs an interview, at the de- 
lire of the king. tack place between the Prince of 
Wales and Mr. Pitt at Cariton-houſe; and the prince 
was informed, * that if the intended motion were with- 
drawn, every thing = Zht be ſettled to his royal high- 
neis's fatisfacion.” This being acceded to, a meſlaze 
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was delivered by the minifter from the king to the 
houſe, ſtating his majeſty's great concern, that from 
the accounts of the Prince of Wales, it appeared that 
he had incurred a debt to a large amount, which, pain. 
ful as it was to him to propoſe any addition to the 
burthens of his people, he was induced, by his paternal 
affection to the prince, to deſire the aſſiſtance of par- 
liament to diſcharge—on the well-grounded expetta- 
tion, nevertheleſs, that the prince would avoid con- 
tracting any debts in future; with a view to which, 
the king had directed a ſum of 10,000). to be paid out 
of the civil liſt, in addition to his former allowance; 
and he had tie ſatisfaction to oblerve, that the prince 
had given the fulleſt aſſurance of his determination 
to confine his future expences within his income, 
and had ſettled a plan, and fixed an order in thole ex- 
pences, which it was truſted would effect the due ex- 
ecution of his intentions.” On the very next day at- 

ter the accounts referred to in the royal meſſage were 
laid before the houſe, and of which the dignified ge- 
neroſity of parliament ſuffered not the inſpettion, an 
addreſs was voted to the king, to requeſt him to di- 
rect the ſum of 161,000). to be paid out of the civil 
liſt for the full diſcharge of the debts of the Prince 
of Wales, and the farther ſum of 20,cool. to com— 
plete the repairs of Carlion-houſe. 

The ſubjectof Mr. Haſtingss impeachment had been 
reſumed early in the preſent ſeſſion, and had occupied 
a large proportion of time and attention. On the gth of 
May, the report made by Mr. Burke from the com- 
mittee, to whom it had been referred to prepare the arti— 
cles of impeachment, was confirmed by the houle, aycs 
175, noes 89. On the following day it was voted, tha 
Mr. Haſtings be impeached: "and Mr. Burke accor- 
dingly, in the name of the houſe of commons, and of 
all the commons of Great Britain, repaircd to the bar 
of the houſe of lords, and impeachea Mr. Haſtings f 
high crimes and miidemeanors; at the fame time ac- 
quainting theirlord{hips, that the commons would, win 
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all convenient ſpced, exhibit erticles againſt him, and 
make good the fame. On the 21ſt, Mr. Haltings, 
being conducted to the bar of the ben of lords by 
the icrjeant at arms, was taken into the cuſtody of the 
black rod; but on the wotion of the Lord Chancellor 
was adinitied to bail—himlelf in 20,000!, and two 
ſureties, Mr. Sullivan and Mr. Summer, in 10,000). 


each; and he was ordered to deliver in an anſwer to 


the acticles of impeachment in one month from that 
time, or upon the ſecond day of the next ſeſſion of 
parliament, 

During the receſs of parliament, the attention of go- 
vernment was particu/ariy attracted by the troubled ſtate 
of Holland, In the autumn of the year 1787, the dif- 
ſenlons which had long ſublilted between the ſtadthol- 
der and the ſtates of Holland, had riſen to an alarm- 
ing height, and the ultimate event of the conteſt 
ſcemed to depend greatly on the forbearance Or inter- 
polition of foreign nations. The French were known 
to be fricndly to the {tates of Holland, but they were 
too deeply engaged by their domeſtic fuation to be 
able to render them any effectual alhitance. Om the 
other hand, the caule of the ſtadtholder was warmly 
elpouled by the king of Prullla, in conan with 
Great Britain. From the commencement of the con— 
teſt, the incapacity and intractability of the Prince of 
Orange had been very apparent. Head of the houſe 
of Naſſau, he a: [played neither the talents nor virtues 
which had for ages been fuppolcd attached to that il- 
luſtrious name. The princefs, Eis confort, was ſaid 
to policis a much larger mare of ſpirit as well as uu— 
derſtanding. In the month of June 1787, for rea- 
ſons which have never e trauſpired, her royal 
higbneſs, then reſident at Nimeguen, adopted the bold 
and hazardous reſolution of p. occechng in perſon to 
the Hague, where the Hates general were at that time 
alſembied, ac compained only by the Baroneſs de 
W allanaer and a fey domettics. As might previ- 
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ouſly be expected, ſhe was arreſted in her progreſs at 


about a league beyond Schoonhoven, and forced 


back to Nimeguen. If the King of Pruſſia recom- 


mended this journey with a view of drawing from it, 
as was generally believed, ſome plauſible ground of 
interfering in behalf of the houſe of Orange, it fully 
anſwered his intention, for this incident brought mat- 


ters to a criſis. On the 10th of July a memorial was 


addreſſed by the Pruſſian monarch to the ſtates of 
Holland, in which he affected to conſider the indig- 
nity offered to the Princeſs of Orange, his ſiſter, as 
a perſonal inſult to himſelf. To avenge this pretended 
affront, the Duke of Brunſwick, who commanded the 
Pruſſian forces in the contiguous duchy of Cleves, 
entered Holland at the head of an army conſiſting of 
about twenty thuuſand men on the 18th of September. 
Notwithſtanding the previous probability of this inva- 
| hon, the conſternation of the Dutch nation was ex- 
treme, and the country ſeemed every where unpre- 
pared for reſiſtance. Utrecht, beyond all other cities 
of the union diſtinguiſhed by the violence of her de- 
mocratic zeal, ſurrenderred almoſt as ſoon as ſum- 
moned. The march of the Pruſſian general bore the 
appearance of a triumphal proceſſion. While a fu- 
tile reſolve to ſuſpend the office of ſtadtholder paſſed 
the ſenate of Amſterdam, Gorcum, Dordt, Schoon- 
hoven and other towns in his route, ſubmitted tamely 
to the conqueror. On the ſeventh day from the com- 
mencement of the invaſion, the Prince of Orange 
made his public entry into the Hague. Amſterdam 
only made a ſhow of reſiſtance; but on the 1oth of 
October that proud capital, now cloſely inveſted, 
opened its gates to the victor, To the aſtoniſhment 
of the world, that republic which maintained a con- 
telt of eighty years againſt the power of Spain; 
which contended for the empire of the ocean with 
Great Britain; which repulſed the attacks of Louis 
XIV. in the zenith of his glory; was over run by the 
arms of Pruſſia in a ſingle month. : 
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In conſequence of theſe tranſactions, it was found 
neceflary to aſſemble the parliament of Great Britain 


ſomewhat earlier than is uſual in time of peace; and, 


the ſeſſion having commenced on the 27th of Novem— 
ber, the king, in his ſpeech to both houſes, remarked, 


* that at the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion he had * ee, 


them of the concern with which he obſerved the dil- 


putes unhappily ſubſiſting in the republic of the united 


provinces. Their fituation ſoon afterwards became 
more critical and alarming. The King of Pruſſia ha- 
ving demanded ſatisfaction for the infalt offered to 
the Princeſs of Orange his ſiſter, the party which had 
uſurped the government applied to the moſt chriſtian 
king for aſſiſtance; and, that prince having notified to 
his majeſty his intention of granting their requeſt, the 
king did not heſitate to declare that he could not re- 
main a quiet ſpettator, and gave immediate orders for 
augmenting his forces both by fea and land; and, in the 
courſe of this tranſaction, he had concluded a ſubſi- 
diary treaty with the Landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel. In 
the mean time the rapid ſucceſs of the Duke of 
Brunſwick enabled the provinces to deliver them- 
ſelves from the oppreſſion under which they laboured; 
and all ſubjects of conteſt being thus removed, an 
amicable explanation had taken place between the 
courts of London and Verſailles.” 

In a ſhort time treaties of alliance were concluded 
between the courts of London, Berlin, and the Ha- 
gue; by which the two former guaranteed the ſtadt- 
holderate in perpetuity to the houſe of Orange, as 
an eſſential part of the conſtitution of the United Pro- 
vinces. By the treaty between the kings of Great 
Britain and Pruſſia, each of the high contracting powers 
engages, in caſe of attack, to furniſh the other with 
a ſuccour of 20,000 men, or an equivalent in mo- 
ney, within two months from the date of the requiſi- 


tion. Thus was Britain once more fatally entangled 
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in the intricate and inextricable toils of continental en. 
gagements. 

1788. In the early part of the ſeſſion, Mr. Haft. 
ings nad delivered in his anſwer to the imyeach- 
ment of the commons, who immediately appointed a 
committee of managers to make good the lame, and 
the trial commenced on the 16th of February, 1788, 
in Weſmtnlter-hall, which was fitted up for the pur. 
poſe with great magnificence. Our readers will not 
expect us to enter into the merits of a tria] which laſted 
till the 23d of April 1795. He was acquitted. 

The laſt bufineſs of importance which engaged the 
attention of parliament, was a bill to regulate the tranſ- 
portation of ſlaves from the coaſt of Africa to the 
Welt Indies. This bill, which was intended merely 
to eſtabliſh a certain reaſonable proportion between 
the number of the ſlaves and the tonnage of the ſhips, 
was violently andobſtinately oppoſed by petitions from 


the merchants of London and Liverpool, concerned 


in the African trade. Counſel being therefore engaged 
and witneſſes examined, it appeared in evidence at the 
bar of the houſe, that five feet fix inches in length, and 


fixteen inches in breadth, was the average ſpace al- 


lotted to each ſlave; the lower deck of the veſſel was 
entirely covered with bodies; the ſpace between the 
floor of that deck and the roof above, in height about 
five fcet eight inches, was divided by a platform, al. 
ſo covered with human bodies: the ſlaves were chained 
two and two by their hands and feet, and by means of 
ring-bolts faſtened to the deck; in that ſultry climate 


their allowance was a pint of water each'per day; and 


they were uſually fed twice a-day with yams and horle- 
beans; after meals they were compelled by the whip 
to jump in their trons, which by thoſe unfeeling mon- 
ſters the ſlave dealers was called dancing. They had 
not, as was emphatically ſtated, when ſtowed together, 
ſo much room as a man in his coffin, either in length 
or breadth. The cuſtomary mortality of the voyage 
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exceeded ſeventeen times the uſual eſtimate of hu- 
man life. A flave-fhip when full fraught with this car- 
go of wretchedneſs and abomination, exhibited at once 
the extremes of human depravity and human miſery. 
In reviewing this ſuperlatively wicked and deteſtable 
traffic, Mr. Pitt with indignant eloquence declared, 
« that if, as had been aſſerted by the members of Li- 
verpool, the trade could not be carried on in any other 
manner, he would retratt what he had ſaid on a for- 
mer day and waving every farther diſcuſſion, give his 
inſtant vote for the annihilation of a traffic thus ſhock- 


ing to humanity. He truſted that the houſe being now 


in poſſeſſion of ſuch evidence as was never before ex- 
hibited, would endeavour to extricate themſelves from 
the guilt and remorſe which every man ought to Teel 


for having ſo long over-looked ſuch cruelty and op- 


preſton.” — The Pill was carried up to the houſe of 


lords, where it was fated to encounter the determined 
oppoſition of Lord Thurlow, His lordihip ſaid that 
the bill was full of inconſiſtency and nonſenſe, The 


French had lately offered premiums to encourage the 


African trade, and the natural preſumption was, that 
we ought to do the ſame. The Duke of Chandos ven- 
tured to preditt a general inſurrection of the negroes 
in the Weſt Indies in conſequence of the preſent queſ- 
uon: and Lord Sidney, who had once ranked amongſt 
the friends of liberty, expreſſed in warm terms his ad- 
miration of the ſyſtem of ſlave laws eſtabliſhed in Ja- 
maica, and ſaw no room for any improvement. I he 
bill, however, had a number of friends; and, to the 
honour of parliament, the nation, and buman nature, 
finally paſſed by a conſiderable majority. 

Soon after the receſs of parliament, the king, who 


had been for ſome time rather indiſpoſed, was adviſed 


by his phyſicians to try the mineral waters of Chel- 
tenham. His majeſty accordingly took a journey to 
that place, and, as was reported, drank the waters in 
too profuſe a quantity. His health appeared, never- 
thelels, during his relidence there, greatly eſtabliſhed; 
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but ſoon after his arrival at Windſor, late in the ſum- 
mer, his illneſs returned with new and alarming ſymp— 
toms. By the end of October, it could no longer be 
concealed that the malady of the king was of a nature 
peculiarly afflictive and dreadful. A mental derange- 
ment had taken place, which rendered him totally in— 
capable of public buſineſs. The parliament ſtood 
prorogued to the 20th of November, and on the 14th 
of that month circular letters were addrelled to the 
members of the legiſlature, ſignifying that the in diſpo- 


ſition of the ſovereign rendered it doubtful whether 


there would be a poſſibility of receiving his commands 
for the further prorogation of parliament. If not, in 
that caſe the two houles muſt of neceſſity aſſemble, and 
the attendance of the different members was earneſtly 
requeſted. Parliament being accordingly aſſembled, 
the ſtate of the king's health was formally notified to 
the houie of peers by the Lord Chancellor, and to the 
commons by Mr. Pitt: and as the ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment could not be opened in the regular mode, an 
adjournment of fourteen days was recommended and 
adopted. Upon the re aſſembling of parliament, on 
the 4th of December, a report of the board of privy 
council was preſented to the two houſes, containing 
an examination of the royal phyſicians; and it was pro- 
perly ſuggeſted, that now was the time to ſettle in what 
manner the buſineſs of the nation ſhould proceed in 
caſe bis in- jeſty ſhould for any conſiderable time re- 
main incapable of reſuming his functions. Mr. Fox 
advanced as a propoſition, deducible from the prin- 
ciplesof the conſtitution, and the analogy of the law of 
hereditary ſucceſſion, that, whenever the ſovereign was 


incapable of exerciſing the ſunctions of his high office, 


the. heir apparent, if of full age and capacity, had as 
__eriputebic a claim to the exerciſe of the execuiive 
authority, in the name and on the behalf of the fove- 
reign, during his incapacity, as in the caſe of his na- 
tural demiſe.” Mr. Pitt immediately role with much 
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apparent warmth, and declared, “ that the aſſertion 


which had been made by Mr. Fox was little ſhort of 


treaſon againſt the conſtitutton; and be pledged him- 
ſelf to prove, that the heir apparent in the inſtance in 
queſtion, had no more right to the exerciſe of the exe- 
cutive power than any other perion; and that it be- 
longed entirely to the two remaining branches of the 
legiſlature, to make ſuch proviſion for lupplving the 
temporary deficiency as they might think proper. 
When the regular exerciſe of the powers of govern- 
ment was from any cauſe ſuſpended, to whom could 
the right of providing a remedy for the exiſting defett 
devolve, but to the pcople, from whom all the powers 
of government originated? To aflert an inherent right 
in the Prince of Wales to aſſume the government, 
was virtually to revive thoſe expioded ideas of the 
divine and indefealible authority of princes, which 
bad ſo juſtly ſunk into contempt, and almoſt into obl:- 
vion. Kings and princes derive their power from the 
people, and to the people alone, through the organ of 
their repreſentatives did it appertain to decide in caſes 
for which the conſtitution had made no ſpecific or 
politive proviſion.“ | 

Thus was this famous political queſtion at iſſue be- 


tween theſe two great political rivals; in which it 


was remarkable that Mr. Fox, the ſteady, uniform, 
and powerful, advocate of the people, appeared to lean 
to prerogative; and Mr. Pitt, who had been loudly 
acculed of deſerting the principles of liberty, ſtood 
forth their intrepid and zealous aſlerter. 

On the 16th of December, the houſe being in a 
committee on the ſtate of the nation, Mr. Pitt moved 
the two following declaratory reſolutions; firſt, the in— 
terruption of the royal authority; and, ſecond, that 
it was the duty of parliament to provide the means of 
ſupplying that defect. A vehement debate enſued, 
in the courſe of which Mr. Fox declared the prin- 
ciples of the minilter io be, that the monarchy was in- 
deed hereditary, but that the executive power ought 
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to be elective: the legal metaphyſics, that thus diſtin. 


guiſhed between the crown and its {unttions, were to 
bim unintelligible. «+ Where,“ faid he, © is that fa. 
mous dictum to be found by which the crown 1s guarded 
with 1nviolable ſanctity while its powers are left to the 
mercy of every aſſailant. The prince, it is aſſerted, has 
no more right than another perſon, and at the. ame 
time it is acknowledged that parliament is not at liberty 
to think of any other regent; and all this paradoxical 
abſurdity for the paltry triumph of a vote over a poli- 
tical antagoniſt,” The reſolution was, however, on a 
diviſion, carried by 268 againſt 204 voices. This 
great point being gained, the miniſtry proceeded with- 
out delay to convert it to their own advantage. 

A letter was written to the Prince of Wales by 
Mr. Pitt, informing his royal highnels of the * 
meant to be purſued: That the care of the king's per- 
ſon and the diſpoſition of the royal houſhold ſhould 
be committed tothe queen, who would by this means be 
veſted with the paironage of four hundred places, 
amongſt which were the great offices of lord ſteward, 
lord chamberlain, and the maſter of the horle. That 
the power of the prince ſhouid not extend to the grent- 
ing any office, reverſion, or penſion, for any other 
term than during the king's pleaſure, nor to the con- 
ferring any peerage. The anſwer of the prince wes 
firm, dignified, and temperate. He ſaid, „it was with 
deep regret, that he perceived 1n the propoſitions of 
adininiftration, a project for introducing weakneſs, dil- 
order, and inſecurity, into every branch of political 
buſineſs; for ſeparating the court from the ſtate, and 
depriving government of its natural and accuſtomed 
ſupport; a ſcheme tor diſconnetting authority to com- 
mand ſervice, from the power of animating it by re- 
ward; and for allotting to him all the invidious duties 
of the kingly ſtation, without the means of ſoftening 
them to the public by any one att of grace, favuur, or 
benignity.” He obſerved, that the plea of public 
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muſt be ſtrong, manifeſt, and urgent, that could thus 
require the extinction or ſuſpenſion of any of thoſe 
eflential rights in the ſupreme power or its repreſen- 


tative, or which could juſtify the prince in conſenting, 


that in his perſon an experiment ſhould be made to 
aſcertain with how {mall a portion of kingly power the 
executive government of this country could be con- 
dutied. In fine, the prince declared, that his con— 


viction of the evils which might otherwiſe ariſe, out- 


weighed in bis mind every other conſideration, and 
would determine him to undertake the painful truſt 
impoſed upon him by that melanchoiy neceſſity, which 
of all the king's ſlubjetts he deplored the moſt. | 
The bill intended to carry this project into effect 
was brought into the houſe on the 16th of Janua 
1789. Long and violent debates enſued; and in the 
houſe of lords, it was accompanied by a proteſt, ſigned 
by the Duke of York, at the head of the princes of 
the blood, and hſty-fhve other peers, expreſſive of their 
higheſt indignation at the reſtrictions thus arbitrarily 
impoſed on the executive authority. Theſe extraor- 
divary and unprecedented proceedings were at length, 
bappily for the public, arreſted in their progreſs by an 
intimation from the chancellor, that the king was de- 
clared by his phy ſicians to be in a ſtate of convaleſ- 
cence. This was followed by a declaration, on the 
10th of March, that his majeſty, being perfectly reco- 
vered from his indiſpoſition, had ordered a commiſſion 
to he iſſued for holding the parliament in the uſual 
manner. The tidings of the king's recovery diffuſed 
the moſt general and heartfelt ſatisfaction. A nati- 


_ onal thankſgiving was appointed, and the king himſelf 


went in ſolemn proceſſion co the cathedral of St. Paul's 
to offer up his devetions on this event. His recovery 
wasallo celebrated throughout the kingdom by ſplendid 
illu-wations, and all the other accuſtomed demonſtra- 
tons of joy. 

1n the ſpeech delivered by the chancellor in the 


name 
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name of the king to the two houſes, his majeſty con- 
veyed to them his warmeſt acknowledgments tor the 
additional proofs they had given of attachment to his 
perſon, of their concern for the honour and intereits 
of his crown, and the ſecurity and good government 
of his dominions. It very ſoon appeared that the laſt 
proccedings of the miniſtry in the regency buſineſs 
were highly agrecable to the ſovereign. A number 
of perſons holding poſts under the government, who 
had concurred in the meaſures of oppoſition, were 
unceremoniouſly diſmiſſed from their offices; amongſt 
whom were the Marquis of Lothian, the Duke of 
Queenſbury, Lord Carteret, and Lord Malmſbury. 
The ſeſſion was terminated, Auguſt the 11th 1789, 
by the ſpeech from the lord chancellor in the name 


of the ſovereign; in which it was oblerved, that, 


& although the good offices of the king and his allics 
had not been effectual for the reſtoration of general 
tranquillity, the ſituation of affairs promiſed to this 
country the uninterrupted enjoyment of the bleſſings 
of peace.“ The recent events which had taken place 
in the different nations of Europe, rendered an aſſu- 
rance like this, at ſuch as eventful period, peculiarly 
grateful. A war had been kindled which gradually 
ſpread from the Euxine to the Baltic; from the ſnow- 
clad mountains of Norway to the arid waſtes of Tar- 
tary: and the foundation of a great and ſtupendous 
revolution had been laid, which, by a ſudden and al- 
moſt miraculous expanſion, became at once an ob- 
jet of admiration and terror to a gazing and aſto— 
niſhed world. 

While the ſummer of the year 1789 paſſed away 
in England without producing any memorable tranl- 
action, it proved a period fruitful of commotion on 
the continent, and will be diſtinguiſhed «9 the latelt 
poſterity as the epoch of the French revolution. Ov 
the 14th of July a moſt tremendous inſurrettion took 


place at Paris, in which the caltle of the Baſtile, a oo 
| trels 
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treſs long but vainly deemed impregnable, was carried 
by ſtorm, This great and aſtoniſhing event, being view- 
ed as the triumph of liberty over deſpotiſm, was the 
theme of general exultation to the friends of huma- 
nity in every quarter of the world. Engliſhmen, 
particularly alive to the bleſſings of freedom them- 
ſelves, partook by a generous ſympathy in the patri- 
otic ſtruggles of France. The grand and ſublime 
ſpectacle of twenty-ſix millions of our fellow creatures 
indignantly ſpurning at ſlavery, and obtaining liberty 
by the exerions of an irreſiſtible and noble enthu— 
fiaſm, not only arreſted the attention of all nations, 
but ſo deeply intereſted the feelings of the Engliſh 
public, that in the metropolis, and in different parts of 
the kingdom, this amazing revolution was celebrated 
with demonſtrations of joy, The details of theſe tranſ- 
actions belong properly to another work, (Hiſt. of 
France, vol. iii. p. 337 and ſeq.) and are only alluded 
to here, as an introduction to ſome parliamentary oc- 


currences, about to be noticed, and which have an 


immediate reference to the affairs of France. 

1790. The parliament, cletted in 1784, met for its 
laſt ſeſhon on the 21ſt of January 1790. In the ſpeech 
from the throne, his majelty ſlightly glanced at the af- 
fairs of France, by oblerving, that“ the internal fitu- 


ation of the different parts of Europe had been pro- 


ductive of events which had engaged his moſt ſerious 
attention,” Lord Valletort, in moving the addreſs, 
took occaſion to contraſt the tranquil and proſperous 
lituation of England with the anarchy and licentiouſ- 
neſs of France, and to ſtigmatize the revolution in that 


country as an event the moſt diſaſtrous and fatal to 


the intereſts of the French which had ever taken place 


ſince the foundation of their monarchy. This lan- 
guage was highly applauded by the prerogative pha- 
lanx, and was a tolerable indication of the light in 
which the recent tranſactions in France were viewed 


by the Britiſh court. The ſubje& was reſumed, up- 
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on the debate which took place relative to the army 
eſtimates. On this occalion, Mr. Burke delivered bis 
firſt philippic againſt France. He obſerved, * thar 
France in a political light was to be conſidered as ex- 
punged out of the ſyſtem of Europe. Whether ſhe 
would ever appear in It again as a leading power was 
not ealy to determine: but at preſent he conlidered 
France as not politically exiſting; and moſt aſſuredly it 
would take much time to reſtore her to her former ac- 
tive exiſtence. The French had ſhewn themſelves 
the ableſt architects of ruin that had hitherto appeared 
in the world. In one ſhort ſummer they had com. 
pietely pulled down their monarchy, their church, 
their nobility, their law, their army, and their revenue. 
Were we ablolute conquerors, and France to lie prof. 
trate at our feet, we ſhould bluſh to impole upon them 
terms ſo deſtruttive to all their conſequence as a na- 
tion, as the durance they had impoſed upon themſelves. 
In the laſt age we were in danger of being entangled 
by the example of France in the net of a relentleſs 
deſpotiſm, a deſpotiſm indeed proudly arrayed in man- 
ners, gallantly, ſplendor, magnificence, and even co- 
vered over with the impoſing robes of ſcience and li- 
terature. Our preſent danger, from the example of 
a people whole character knows no medium, is, with 
regard to government, a danger from licentious vio— 
lence—a danger of being led from admiration to imi— 
tation of the exceſſes of an unprincipled, plundering, 
ferocious, bloody, and tyrannical, democracy—ot a 
people whole government is anarchy, and whoſe reli. 
gion is atbeilin. Tie French nation were very un- 
wife. What they valued themſelves upon was, in his 
opinion, a diſgrace to them, They had gloried, and 
and ſome people in England had thought fit to take 
mare in that glory, in making a revolution. He de- 


clared he felt great concern that this ſtrange thing, cal- 


ted a revolution in France, ſhould be compared with 
the glorious event commonly called the revo:uion 
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in England. In truth, the circumſtances of our re- 
volution, as It 1s called, and that of France, are juſt 
the reverſe of each other in almoſt every particular, 
and in the whole ſpirit of the tranſaction. What we did 
was, in truth and ſubſtance, not a revolution made, 
but prevented. We took ſolid ſecurities; we ſet— 
tled doubtful queſtions; we corrected anomalies in our 
law. In the ſtable fundamental parts of our conſti— 
tution we made no revolution;—no, nor any altera- 
tion at all, We did not impair the monarchy, The 
nation kept the ſame ranks, the ſame ſubordinations, 
the ſame franchiſes; the ſame order in the law, the 
revenue, and the magillracy; the ſame lords, the ſame 
commons, the ſame corporations, the ſame electors. 
The church was not impaired: her eſtates, her ma- 
jeſty, her ſplendour, her orders and gradations, conti- 
nued the fame: ſhe was preſerved in her full efficiency, 
and cleared only of that intolerance which was her 
weakneſs and diſgrace. Was little done then, be- 
caule a revolution was not made in her conſtitution? 

No—every thing was done; becauſe we commenced 

with reparation, not with ruin. Inſtead of lying in a 

ſort of epileptic trance, expoſed to the pity or deri— 

ton of the world for her wild, ridiculous, con— 

vulſive movements, the ſtate flourithed; Great Bri- 

tain roſe above the ſtandard of her former ſelf. All 

the energies of the country were awakened, and a new 

Era of proſperity commenced, which itil continues, 

pot only unimpaired, but receiving growth and im— 

provement under the waſting hand of time.“ 

Mr. Fox, notwithſtanding his perſonal regard and 
ſriendſhip for Mr. Burke, thought it neceſſary, in juſ- 
lice to the rectitude and dignity of his own character, 
to declare * his total diſſent from opinions ſo hoſtile 
to the general principles of liberty; and which he 
was grieved to hear from the lips of a man whom he 
loved and revered—by whole precepts he had been 
taught, by whoſe example he had been animated to en- 

It2 gage 
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gage in their defence. He vindicated the conduct of 
the French army, in refuſing to att againtt their fellow 
citizens from the aſperſions of Mr. Burke, who had 
charged them with abetting an abominable ſedition by 
mutiny and deſertion; declaring that, if he could view 
a ſtanding military force with leſs conſtitutional jealouſy... 
than before, it was owing to the noble ſpirit mani- 
felted by the French army; who, on becoming ſol- 
diers, had proved that they did not forfeit their cha- 
racter as citizens, and would not att as the mere 
inſtruments of a deſpot. The ſcenes of bloodſhed 
and cruelty that had been acted in France, no man,” 
ſaid Mr. Fox, „ could hear of without lamenting. 
But, when the grievous tyranny that the people had 
ſo long groaned under was conſidered, the exceſſes 
they had committed in their efforts to ſhake off the 
yoke could not excite our aſtoniſnment fo much as 
our regret. And as to the contraſt Mr. Burke had 
exhibited, reſpecting the mode in which the two revo- 
lations of England and France were condutted, it muſt 
be remembered, that the ſituations of the two kingdoms 
was totally different, In France, a new conſtitution 
was to be created. In England, it wanted only to be 
ſecured. If the fabric of government in England 
ſuffered leſs alteration, it was becauſe it required leis 
alteration. If a general deſtruction of the ancient 
conſtitution had taken place in France, it was becauſe 
the whole ſyſtem was radically hoſtile to liberty, and 
that every part of it breathed the direful ſpirit of del- 
otiſm.“ | 

Mr. Sheridan, with till leſs reſerve and attention to 
perſonal reſpect, reprobated the political ſentiments 
which had been advanced by Mr. Burke, „ The 
people of France,” faid Mr. Sheridan, * it 1s true, 
have committed acts of barbarity and bloodſhed, which 
have juſtly excited indignation and abhorrence. He 
was as ready as Mr. Burke to deteſt the cruelties that 


had been committed; but what was the ſtriking m_ 
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the awful moral, that theſe outrages taught? A deeper 
abhorrence of that ſyſtem of deſpotic government, 
which had ſo deformed and corrupted human nature; 
of a ſpecies of government, that trampled upon the 
property, the liberty, and lives, of its ſubjetts; that 
dealt in extortions, dungeons, and torture; and that 
prepared beforehand a day of ſanguinary vengeance, 
when the irritated populace ſhould poſleſs themſelves 
of power. But, whatever were theſe outrages, was 
the national aſſembly in any reſpett anſwerable for 
them, that aſſembly which had exerted a firmneſs and 


_ perſeverance hitherto unexampled; that had ſecured 


the liberty of France, and vindicated the cauſe of man- 


kind? Were the mad cruelties of a mob an adequate 


ground for branding the national aſſembly with the 
ſtigma of being a bloody, ferocious, and tyrannical, 
democracy? It was a libel on that illuſtrious body thus 
to deſcribe them. A better conſtitution than that 
which attually exiſted, it 1s allowed that France had a 
right to expect. From whom were they to receive it? 


From the bounty of the monarch at the head of his 


courtiers? or from the patriotiſm of Marſhal Broglio 
at the head of the army? From the faint and feeble 
cries emitted from the dark dungeons of the Baſtile? 
or from the influence and energy of that ſpirit which 
laid the Baſtile in aſhes? Tne people, unhappily miſ- 
guided, as they doubtleſs were, in particular inſtances, 
bad however acted rightly in their great object. They 
bad placed the ſupreme authority of the community in 
thoſe hands by whom alone it could be juſtly exerciſed, 
and had reduced their ſovereign to the rank which 


properly belonged to kings—that of adminiftrator of 


the laws eſtabliſhed by the free conſent of the com- 
munity.” | | 

On the 19th of April, Mr. Pitt preſented to the 
houſe his annual ſtatement of the national revenue and 
expenditure. He expreſſed a peculiar degree of 
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the exchequer had ſurpaſſed that of the year preced- 
ing in the ſum of half a million; and he rejoiced, that. 
from the proſpett of an uninterrupted enjoyment of 
the bleſſings of pcace, ſtill greater acceſſions might 
reaſonably be hoped. Before however the public had 
time to partake of the minilier's joy, from the couſo— 
Jatory intimations of national peace and proſperity, he 
was commiſhoned to deliver, to the houſe, (May the 
5th) a royal meſſage of a' very different import, and 
which excited inexpreſſible aſtoniſhment, by announ— 
ing a ſtate of things which bore the undiſguiſed and 
dreadful aipect of war. 
To elucidate this matter, it is neceſſary to mention, 
hat the celebrated circumnavigator Cook, in his laft 
voyage of diſcovery, touching at different ports on 
the weſtern coaſt of North America, purchaled from 
the natives a number of valuable furs bearing a high 
price in the Chineſe market. In conſequence of its 
being likely to prove a lucrative branch of commerce, 
a ſmall aſſociation of Britiſh merchants, reſident in 
the Ealt Indies, formed the projett of opening a trade 
to this part of the wor'd for the purpoſe of fupplying 
the Chineſe- with furs. Accordingly, in the year 
1788, a ſpot of ground was procured from the In- 
dians; and a regular ſettlement, defended by a flight 


fortification, eftabliſhed at Nootka Sound, ſituated 


about the goth degree of latitude, This being re- 
garded by the Spaniards as a flagrant encroachment 
on their excluſive rights of ſovereignty, the Princeila, 


a Spanish frigate, was diſpatched by the viceroy of 


Mexico, and in May 1789 feized upon the fort, and” 
captured the Iphigenia and Argonaut, two Engliſh 
veffels then trading on the coaſt. At the ſame time, 
the Spaniſh commandant, haotiling the national ſtan— 
dard, declared that the whole line of coaſt from Cape 

Pen to the 6oih degrec of latitude belonged to the 
King of Spain. This tranſattion was notified to the 
court of London fo long Gice as the 10th of Febru— 


ary 
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ary by the Spaniſh ambaſſador ; and his excellency 
at the ſame time requeited, “ that mealures might be 
taken for preventing bis Britannic majeſty's lubjetis 
from frequenting thole coalts, and from carrying on 
their fiſheries in the ſeas contiguous to the Spaniſh 
continent, as derogat tory to the inconteſtible rights of 
the crown of Spain.” 

The Engliſh miniſter did not receive this communi- 
cation in a manner that indicated any diſpoſition to 
comply with the terms it contained. On the contrary, 
a demand was immediately advanced on their part, 
that the veſſels ſeized ſhould be reſtored and adequate 
ſatisfaction granted previous to any other diſcuſſion. 
The claims of Spain, in relation to her rigbts of domi- 
nion and fovereignty in America were doubtleſs in 
the higheit degree chimerical; and could perhaps only 
be equalled in extravagance by the claims of Great 
Britain. By the treaty of 176g, the river Millitippi, 
flowing in a direct courle of fifteen hundred miles, 
was made the perpetual boundary of the two empires, 
and the whole country to the weſt of that vaſt river 
was ſaid to belong to his catholic majeſty, by juſt AS 
valid a tenure as the country caſtward of the river to 
the King of England. Excluſive of this recent and 
deciſive iine of demarkation, by which the relative 
and political rights of both nations were clearly aſcer- 
tained, the Spaniſh court referred to ancient treaties, 
by which the rights of the crown of Spain were ac- 
| knowledged in their full extent by Great Britain. 
Charles III. King of Spain, died in December 1788, 
and his ſon Charles IV. the preient ſovereign, confid- 
ing in the juſtice of his claims, offered with dignified 
candour to ſubmit the deciſion of this queſtion to any 
one of the kings of Europe, leaving the choice whol- 
ly to bis Britannic majeſty : * It is ſufficient“ ſays 
the Spaniſh miniſter, Count Florida Blanca, * for the 
Spaniſh monarch, that a crowned head, trom full in- 


formation of the facts, hall. decide as be thinks 1: it; 
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adding, that on a late application to the court of St. 
Peteriburgh, in relation to ſimilar encroachments on 


the part of the Ruſſians, the empreſs had given the 


moſt poſitive orders that no ſettlement ſhould be form- 
ed on that line of coaſt.” As to the non-occupancy 
of the particular ſpot in queſtion by the Spaniards, 
the court of Madrid juſtly obſerved, that ſuch a plea, 
if admitted, would tend, by the incongruous inter. 
mixture of ſettlements, to the utter annihilation of 


all definite and permament boundaries. 


The royal meſſage preſented a ſtatement of the 
facts relative to this buſineſs, and the houſe unani- 
mouſly joined in an addreſs to the king, aſſuring his 
majeſty of © the determination of his faithful com- 
mons to afford his majeſty the moſt zealous and affec- 
tionate ſupport, in ſuch meaſures as may become re- 
quiſite for maintaining the dignity of his majeſty's 
crown, and the eſſential intereſts of his dominions.” 
A vote of credit paſſed the houſe for the ſum of one 
million, and vigorous military and naval preparations 
were made in both kingdoms, in the contemplation 
of an immediate declaration of war. It muſt be ac- 
knowledged that the hoſtile procedure of Spain, bad 
reduced the Engliſh miniſtry to a difficult dilemma. 


The value of the ſettlement at Nootka, in a commer- 


cial and national view, was beneath all calculation of 
inſignificance; and it argued culpable inattention in 
the Britiſh miniſters not to have been better and ear- 


lier appriſed of the extent of the real or imaginary 


rights of Spain, whole jealouſy at the lighteſt infringe- 
ment upon thoſe rights was ſufficiently notorious. A 
moment's reflection muſt have ſufficiently evinced, 
that a Britiſh ſettlement on the coaſt of California 
would be eventually productive of a ſerious conten- 
tion with the court of Madrid: and a ſmall degree of 
diſcretion might have ſufficed to obviate this ground 
of nMMonal quarrel. 


Spain, however, ſenſible of her inability to contend 
alone 


19 ww © 


alone with . had, in an carly ſtage of the ne- 
gotiation, applied to the court of France, to know 
bow far {he could depend upon the fuifilment of the 
conditions of the family compact, in caſe of a rupture 
with Great Britain. The Spaniſh memorial upon this 
ſubject was, by order of the king, laid before the na- 
tional aſſembly, and gave riſe to a very intereſting re- 
port from the diplomatic committee, prelemes by the 
Count de Mirabeau. But, although the national al- 
fembly voted an immediate augmentation of the naval 
force, the court of Madrid plainly perceived the re- 
luctance of the French nation to engage | in a war with 
England, and, yielding therefore to neceſſity, complied 
frft with the harſh demand of previous reſtitution and 
indemnification, and at length, on the 2d of October 


1790, a convention was ſigned at the Eſcurial, hy which 


every point in diſpute was conceded by Spain. By 
this convention the reſtoration of the buildings and 
veſſels, and the reparation of the loſſes ſuſtzined by 


Britiſh ſubjetts, were ſecured; the right of navigation 


andithery was equally conceded to both nations; illicit 
commerce with the Spaniſh ſettlements prohibited; and 
the Britifa fiſhing veſſels or others were reſtricted 
to ten leagues diſtance from the Spaniſh coaſt, unac- 
companicd however by any formal renunciation of 
ſovereignty on the part of Spain. And the two powers 


were, on the other hand, equally reſtrained from at- 


tempting any ſettlement nearer to Cape Horn than the 
moſt ſoutherly of the ſettlements atiually formed by 
Spain. Thus ended a diſpute, frivolous indeed in its 
origin, but which ſeemed in its progreſs to threaten 
very ſerious conſequences, and which colt Great Bri- 
tain the ſum of three millions in warlike preparations, 
But, though Great Britain was thus happily reſcued 
from the horrors of war in this quarter of the globe, 
accident or ambition had ai the fame time involved 
our Indian poſſeſſions in a ſtate of hoſtility and blood, 
The uſurpation of Hyder Ali, and the military prow- 
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els of his ſon and ſucceſſor Tippoo Sultan, are facts 
already too fully ſtated to require any repetition. Of 
all the native princes of India, Tippoo was the moſt 
formidable to the Britiſh government, and the moſt 
active to diſturb its authority, and counteratt its inte- 
reſts. The peace of Mangalore, in 1784, bad, it 


was ſuppoſed, ſecured his fidelity by very feeble ties; 


and the ſplendid embaſſy which ſoon aſter that event 
he diſpatched to France, afforded juſt reaſon to ſuf. 
pet that ſome plan was concerted between the old 
French government and the tyrant of Myſore, for 
the annoyance of the Britiſh ſettlements in India: 
but this plan was happily defeated by the ſame cauſe 
which prevented a war with Spain—the French revo- 
Jution. The increaſing power of Tippoo was not 
leſs formidable to the Dutch than to the Engliſh ;-and 
the vicinity of Cochin, their moſt flouriſhing ſettle- 
ment on the continent of India, to the territories of 
that reſtleſs deſpot, filled them with alarming apprehen- 
ons for its ſafety. But the Dutch, fully ſenſible of 
the perilous fituation of Cochin, had got poſſeſſion 
of two other forts, fituated between that place and 
My lore, to protect their favorite ſettlement. One of 
theſe forts, called Cranganore, was taken from the 
Portugueſe by the Dutch, who retained quiet pol- 
leſſion of it till ſome time in the year 1779, when it 
was conquered by Hyder Ali and garriſoned. When 
the war, however, broke owt in 1780, between Hyder 
and the Engliſh, he was obliged to evacuate his gar- 
riſons on the Malabar coaſt, to employ his force in 


the Carnatic; and Holland and France ſoon after 


uniting with him againſt England, the Dutch availed 
themſelves of Hyder's troubles, . to ſeize clandeſtinely 
the fort. Hyder was highly offended at the liberty 
taken by his good ally, and complained loudly of the 
tranſaction; but by the mediation of the French, a 
compromiſe took place between the parties, and the 


matter was ſettled. The forts of Cranganore and 
Acottah 
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Acottah were, however, ſtill objects of Tippoo's ambi- 
tion; and, notwithſtanding his father had ceded the 
former by agreement to the Dutch, he marched a for- 
midable force in June 1789, towards Cranganore, 
with an avowed deſign of diſpoſſeſſing the Dutch, and 
aſſerting a claim of right, founded on the tranſattions 
juſt related. Unable to retain the forts, and appre- 
henſive for the fate of Cochin itſelf, the Dutch readily 
entered into a negociation with the rajah of Travan- 
core for the purchaſe of them. Tippoo, on being in- 
formed of this circumſtance, offered a larger ſum than 
the rajah; but, as the latter was the ally of Great Bri- 
tain, who was conlequenily bound by treaty to afliſt 
him, that politic people plainly perceived, that by 
placing them in his hands, they erected a moſt power- 
ful barrier againſt the encroachments of a turbulent 
and ambitious neighbour. The imprudence of the 
rajah, in entering upon ſuch a purcbaſe while the 
title was diſputed, drew down upon him the heavielt 
cenſures from the government of Madras; and he 
was repeatedly cautioned by Sir Archibald Campbell 


aud Mr, Holland his ſucceſſor, not to proceed in the 


negociation. Such, however, was the ardor and te- 
merity of the rajah in making this acquiſition, that 
he not only concluded the purchaſe with the Dutch, 
but even treated with the rajah of Cochin, without 
the privity of Tippoo, to whom the latter was an ac- 
knowledged tributary. The bargain was concluded 
in July 1789, though it was not till the 4th of Au- 
guſt that the rajah informed the Madras government, 
through their reſident Mr. Powney, that he was on the 
point of making the purchaſe. 

It was not to be expected that Tippoo would remain 
an idle ſpectator of theſe tranſactions. He inſiſted on 


the claim which he retained over theſe forts, on the 


ground of their being conquered by his father; and, 
in conſequence of the ſubſequent compromiſe, he 
aſſerted, and with ſome plauſibility, that, in virtue of 
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the feudal laws, no transfer of them could be made 


without his conſent as ſovereign of Myſore; and he 


alſo alleged, as a further cauſe of complaint againſt 
the rajab, that he had given protection to a number of 
his rebel ſubje&s. Accordingly, on the 2gth of De- 


_ cember, Tippoo made a direct attack upon the lines 


of Travancore; but, receiving a remonſtrance from 
the Britiſh government of Fort St. George, he deſiſt- 
ed from farther hoſtilities, and even apologized for his 
recent conduct, affirming, that the attack was oc- 
caſioned by the rajah's people having firſt fired on his 
troops; that, notwithſtanding this, he immediately 
ordered his troops to diſcontinue the attack, and fent 
back the people whom they had captured.” 

From the 29th of December 1781, to the 1ſt of 
March 1790, Tippoo Sultan remained periettly quiet, 
ſtill, however, aſſerting his claims to the feudal ſove- 
reignty of the forts, but at the ſame time offering to 
ſubmit the object in diſpute to the deciſion of any im- 
partial arbitration. The rajah, who appears all along 
confident of being ſupported by the Britiſh arms, ven- 
tured on the 1ſt of March to make an offeniiye attack 
on Tippoo's lines. For this extraordinary ſtep, the 
rajah alleged in excuſe the hoſtile preparations of 
Tippoo in the erection of batteries, &c. &c. An 
engagement took place; and, war being thus com- 
menced, the Britiſh government conceived themſelves 
bound to take an active part in favour of the rajah 


theirally. Though the juſtice of the war may be fairly 
queſtioned, yet as the favourite object of the Engliſh 


had long been the humbling of Tippoo, it mult be 
confeiſed there was at leaſt much policy in ſelecting 
the preſent period for the accompliſhment of ſuch a 
purpoſe. With all the other native powers of India 
we were not only at peace, but treaties of alliance 
exiſted between Great Britain and the two moſt power- 
ful ſtates in that quarter, the Nizam and the Mabrat- 
tas, both of whom declared themſelves in _ = 
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dineſs to exert their utmoſt force to cruſh the rifing 
power of Myſore. Unfortunately for Tippoo, while 
he was thus expoſed to the vengeance of a powerful 


confederacy, the giſtrafted ſtate of France cut off 


all hopes of aſſiſtance from his once great and formi- 
dable ally. Such was the ſituation of affairs in the eaſt, 

revious to the meeting of parliament, and ſuch were 
the fatts which appeared of ſufficient importance to 
induce the miniſtry of Great Britain to involve the 
ration in the expences and calamitics of war. 

A newly-elected parliament aſſembled on the 2th 
of November, 1799. In the ſpeech from the throne 
his majeſty ſignified “ his ſatis faction that the diffe- 
rences with Spain were brought to an amicable termi— 
nation.” He obſerved, * that ſince the laſt ſeſſion of 
parliament a foundation had been laid for a paciſica- 
tion between Auſtria and the Porte—that a ſeparate 
peace had actually taken place between Ruſſia and 
Sweden; but, that the war between Ruſſia and the 
Porte iti}] continued. The principles on which I have 
hitherto acted,” ſaid his majeſty, + will make me always 


deſirous of employing the weight and influence of 
this country in contributing to the reſtoration of gene- 


ral tranquillity. He obſerved with concern the war 
in India, occaſioned,” he ſaid, * by an unprovoked 
attack on an ally of the Britiſh nation; but which, 
from the ſtate of our forces in India, and the conh- 
dence which the native powers had in the Britiſh name, 
there was a favourable proſpect of bringing to a 
ſpeedy and ſucceſsful concluſion,” 

On the 15th of December, Mr. Pitt, after in- 
dulging in a flow of introductory eloquence, tated 
the amount of the expences incurred by the Jate ar 
mament againſt Spain; and propoled various tempo- 
rary taxes, Which would diſcharge the incumbrance 
in four years—vwith the aſſiſtance of 502,000l. which 
he had it in contemplation to take from the unclarmed 
dividends lying in the bank of England, the amount 


of 
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of which he eſtimated at 660, oool. This latter 
propolition excited alarm 1n all the great chartered 
companies, and in the commercial and mercantile 
world in general. It was urged, that under the 
term #nclamed dividends is indeed veiled a grols fal- 
Jacy. Exclutive of the dividends of the laſt three 


years, which are not properly unclaimed but merely 


wnreceived dividends, the balance amounts ſcarcely to 
a fifth part of the ſum which the miniſter propoſes to 
ſeize. If the recent and fluttuating balances of the 


bank are thus liable to ſeizures, the miniſter may one 


day order the money to be paid into the bank, and the 
next he may without any violation of public faith 
command 1t to be repaid into the exchequer.” This 
was a bold and daring attempt of the miniſter, but he 
foon found that it was one of thoſe meaſures to which 
the uſual complaiſance of the houſe would not Ye 


extended, and therefore he conſented, by way of 


compromiſe, to accept of a loan of 500,000l. from 
the bank without intereſt, ſo long as a floating balance 
to that amount ſhould remain in the hands of the 

caſhier. | 
A ſubje of conſiderable importance came next 
under the cognizance of parliament. The queſtion 
in debate was, in ſubſtance, whether a proſecution 
by impeachment of the commons, does, or does not, 
abate by the diflolution of parliament? Mr. Burke 
introduced the diſcuſſion on the 19th of December, 
by moving, „that the houſe do reſolve itſelf into a 
committee, to take into conſideration the ſtate of the 
impeachment of Warren Haſtings, Eſq.” This, after 
lome oppolition, being carried, he made a ſecond 
motion, “that an impeachment by this houſe in the 
name of the commons of Great Britain, againſt War- 
ren Haſtings, Eſq. for high crimes and miſdemeanors, 
is ſtill pending.” The negative of this propoſition 
was ſupported by 'the entire body of lawyers in the 
hauſe almolt without an exception, Mr, Erſkine, 
wo 
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who had been long and juſtly diſtinguiſhed as a zea- 
jous friend to the conltitution and liberties of his 
country, endeavoured on this occaſion to ſhew, that 
in conſequence of the diſſolution of parliament, the 
impeachment had abated; and in this opinion he was 
warmly ſcconded by all the crown lawyers. Upon 
this great queſtion, in the deciſion of which the honour, 
the dignity, and the authority, of the houſe were ſo 
deeply involved, the Speaker with peculiar propriety 
roſe and delivered his opinion. © If,” ſaid he, © the 
maxim laid down by the lawyers were admitted to be 
Juſt, the conſequence was obvious. The impeach- 
ment of a profligate or corrupt miniſter might, by the 
inſidious intervention of the prerogative, at any time 
be rendered nugatory and abortive. In the view of 
the conſtitution, and even by the forms of parliament, 
the impeachment is preferred not by the houſe of com- 
mons merely, but by all the commons of England; 
and the houſe can be conſidered, in relation to the pro- 
ſecution, as no more than the agents and attorneys of 
the. people at large. A ſecond houle of commons, 
therefore, though certainly poſſeſſing a diſcretionary 
power of dropping the proſecution, if upon due 
conſideration they are of opinion it does not reſt upon 
a juſt foundation, are as certainly at full liberty to 
proceed in it, if in their judgment conducive to the 
ſafety or intereſts of the ſtate.” This opinion pre- 
vailed, and the trial went on. 

The rights of juries had long been in an indefinite 
and indeterminate Rate, particularly in the caſe of 
libels; and, diſputes diſgraceful in themſelves, and 
injurious to the adminiſtration of juſtice, had fre- 
quently ariſen between the court and the jury, be- 
tween the judges and the counſel. Mr. Fox, ever 
active in the defence of popular rights, moved for a 
bill to aſcertain the authority of juries in the matter of 
libel. With reſpett to the pretended diltinttion be- 


tween law and fact, Mr, Fox oblerved, that when a 
man 
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man was accuſed of murder, a crime conſiſting of 
law and fact, the jury every day found a verdict of 
guilty : and this was alſo the caſe in felony and every 
other criminal indictment. Libels were the only ex- 
ception, the ſingle anomaly. He contended, that, 
if the jury had no juriſdiction over libels, the coun- 
fel who addreſſed them on either ſide, as to the cri- 
minality of the publication, were guilty of a gross 
and inſolent farcalm. Mr. Fox put this matter in a 
{trong point of view, by adverting to the law of trea- 
fon. It was admitted on all hands, that a writing 
might be an overt act of treaſon. In this caſe, if 
the court of king's bench were to ſay to the jury, 
& Conſider only whether the criminal publiſhed the 
paper—do not conſider the nature of it—do not con- 


fider whether 1 it correſpond to the definition of treaſon 


or not;”—would Engliſhmen endure that death ſhould 


be inflicted without a jury having had an opportunity 


of delivering their ſentiments whether the individual 


was or was not guilty of the crime with which he was 


charged? Having ſhewn that the law of libeis was 


contrary to the original principles of law, Mr. Fox 
faid, that if the committee were clear as to this point, 
their wiſeſt and moſt proper meaſure would be to cnaci 
a declaratory law reſpecting it: but, if they were of 
opinion that high authorities on the other fide made 
the law doubtful, they might ſettle the law for the fu- 
ture without any reference to what it had been in 
times paſt. Mr. Pitt agreed with the principles ſtated 
by Mr. Fox, but inſtead of a committee of Juſtice, 
recommended the bringing in a, bill © to remove all 
\ doubts reſpetting the rights and functions of juries in 
criminal caſes.” The bill was accordingly introduced, 
and paſſed the commons, but on its tranſmiſſion to 
the houſe of lords, it was oppoſed on the ſecond read- 
ing by the Jord chancellor, on pretence of its being 
too late in the ſeſſion to diſcuſs a meaſure of ſuch im- 


portance. The principle of the bill was ably __ 
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ed by the Jaw-lords Camden and Loughborough» 


with whom Lord Grenviile concurred. The bill was 


poſtponed for the preſent; but, in the next ſeſſion, 
1792, It was carried through both houſes, and paſſed 


imo a law, notwithſtanding the violent oppoſition of 


the law-Lords, Thurlow, Kenyon, and Bathurſt. 
The Marquis of Lanſdou ne was pointedly ſevere upon 


| the judges. He ſaid, 5 that the act which declared the 


judges independent of the crown, would, in fact, be 
found to render them totally independent of the peo- 
ple, and more than ever dependent on the crown, 
Before the revolution, the judges took no part in poli— 
tics, Or in the debates of that houſe; now they were 
of great weight in every diſcuſſion, and occupied ſo 
much of the time, that noble lords could hardly obtain 
an opportunity of ſpeaking. For what — knew, 
they might have a chief juſtice at the head of a party 
in that houſe, going down reeking with party- rage to 
preſide on a trial for a libel publiſhed againſt himſelf 
by ſome political adverſary. For his own part, his 
lordſhip declared, he could not frame to his mind a 
caſe in which juries did not appear as fully competent 
to decide conſcientiouſly on the Jaw and the fact 
blended, as the twelve judges. He did nat blame the 
lawyers for making a ſtand againſt the preſent bill. It 
was well worth a ſtruggle on the part of the profeſſion, 
It was a proud ambitious profeſſion, deſirous of ob- 
taining power over all, And if the noble lord at the 
bead of the king's bench could overthrow it, as his 
lordſhip had ftudied politics as well as law, he would 
reign lord paramount of England.” The Jaw-lords 
Joined in a proteſt againſt the bill. 1 
The evidence on the ſlave-trade being at length 
cloſed, Mr. Wilberforce, on the 18th of April, 1791, 
Drought forward his long expected motion of abolition, 
which he introduced with a copious and convincing 
diſplay of the arguments in favour of that meaſure. 
The crimes and villanies to which this horrid traffic 
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had given riſe, were detailed with a minuteneſs which 
3 not merely the perſons actually concerned, but 


uman nature itſelf, in a light the molt degrading and 


deteſtable. The mover, with all the eloquence of feel. 
ing and of truth, aſſerted that the hiſtory of this com- 
merce was written in characters of blood. © Let us,” 
faid he, © turn our eyes for relief from this diſgraceful 
ſcene to ſome ordinary wickedneſs. The ſteps taken 
by parliament in this buſineſs had by no means,” he 
ſaid, © bettered the condition of the wretched Africans, 
when on-board our ſhips: for, even in the year 1788, 
when the friends of humanity were agitating the ſub— 
ject within thoſe walls, all the miſery, all the compul. 
ſion, all the deſpair, all the inſanity, which on a for- 
mer occaſion he had brought into their view, were 
actually going forward in the ſlave ſhips; and it ap- 
eared upon the evidence, that ſeveral of theſe wretches 
voluntarily threw themfelves into the ſea, and before 
they expired, ſhewed ſigns of exultation that they 
had eſcaped, A veſſel of 120 tons, commanded by 
Captain Knox, carried two hundred and ninety 
flaves, and forty-thrce other perſons: the flaves had 
not room to lie on their backs, and yet Captain Knox 
had declared, they ſlept tolerably comfortable !! Ano: 
ther veſſel] of 108 tons carried four hundred and 
fifty flaves; and a third, of 159 tons, fix hundred. 
It was ſcarcely poſſible to co..ceive the ſufferings of 
thoſe unhaypy beings thus crowded together, and 
parched by the ſultry heat of a burning ſun: indeed 
the whole ſormed a ſcene of wretchednels and depra- 
vity, from the conte u plation of which the mind turned 
with diſguſt and horror. Mr. Wilberforce alſo pro- 
duced int ances to ſhew that the ſlaves in the iſlands 
were not under the protection of law. Colonial ſta- 
tutes,” he ſaid, + had indeed been paſſed, but they 
were a mere dead letter; fince, however ill treated, 
the ſlaves had ſeldom been conſidered as having any 
right to redreſs. An inſtance of aſtoniſhing crueliy 
appeared 
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appeared in the teſtimony of M.. Roſs, as committed 
by a Jew; but, though a matter of notoriety, it does 
not ſeem to have entered into the contemplation of any 
perſon to call him to a legal account. Some inſtances 
had indeed occurred very lately, of convictions; one 
of which was, for a maſter having cut the mouth of a 
child from ear to car; when the verdiet of the jury 
evinced, that the doctrine of calling maſters to ac- 
count was entirely novel, as it only pronounced him 
« ouilty— ſubjett to the opinion of the court, if immo- 
derate correction of a ſlave by his maſter be a crime 
indictable.' The court determined in the affirmative ; 
and for this inhuman att of cruelty, the monſter of a 
maſter was fined 25s. With reſpett to the charatter of 
the Africans, many creditable witneſſes, he obſcrved, 
had ſpoken highly of their ingenuity, tractability, cheer- 
ſulneſs, hoſpitality, and every quality that evinced 
them to be fitted for civilized life. To ſuppoſe them 
an inferior ſpecies, and the peculiar objects of the 
divine vengeance, he termed a groſs and impious blaſ- 
phemy. Whatever might be the fate of his motion, 
he had endeavoured,” he ſaid, * to diſcharge his duty, 
and he was perfectly ſatisfied of one thing, that the pub- 
lic had already aboliſhed the ſlave trade.” He concluded 
with moving “ for a bill to prevent the farther impor- 
tation of African negroes into the Britiſh colonies;“ 
which after a long and animated debate, was nega- 
tived by a majority of ſeventy-five voices, | 

To qualify in ſome meaſare the rejedtion of this 
motion, a bill was introduced by Mr. Thornton, and 
palled, for chartering a company to make an eſtabliſh- 
went at Sierra Leona on the coaſt of Africa, for the 
purpoſe of cultivating Weſt-Indian and other tropical 
products by the uſe of free negroes. This experi- 


ment has, by inſpiring confidence in the Engliſh name, 


opened a more unreſerved intercourſe with the natives; 
and every friend to humanity muſt wiſh it ſucceſs. 

The only remaining tranſaction which fell under the 
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notice of parliament this ſeſſion was the buſineſs of 
our interference between the Porte and Ruſſia in fa. 
vour of the jormer power. The juſt grounds of the 
quarrel can only be underſiood by adverting to the 
actual ſituation of affairs on the continent. Leopold 
king of Hungary bad no ſooner aſſumed the Auſtrian 
ſceptre, than he reſolved on terminating the war with 
Turkey; and, under the powerful mediation of Eng- 
land and Pruſſia, a convention was concluded, Auguſt 
1790, at Reichenbach, after a negociation of ſome 
months, protracted in the unavailing hope of retaining 
poſſeſſion of the important fortreſs of Belgrade, which, 
6fty years before, England had exerted her utmoſt in- 
fluence to ſecure to the houle of Auſtria; but now, 
ſwayed by Pruſſian counſels, ſolicitous to advance the 
intereſts of that power, in contra diſtinction to thoſe 
of Auſtria, the ancient and genuine ally of Britain, 
ſhe inſiſted on its reſtitution, in common with all the 
other Auſtrian conqueſts, to the Ottoman Porte. In 
return, the Auſtrian Netherlands were guaranteed to 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the poſſeſſion of the im- 
perial crown eventually enfued to his Hungarian ma- 
jeſty. The Flemings refuſing, notwithſtanding their 
diſtreſsful condition, to return to the Auſtrian domi- 
nion, a great military force was ſent into the country 
in the autumn of 1790, under the command of Mar- 
ſhal Bender, which quickly effected their total reduc- 
tion. Sweden alſo, diſappointed in her vicws and 
projects of ambition, thought proper to ſign a ſepa- 
rate peace with Ruſſia, Auguſt, 1790, on the baſis of 
the former treaties of Abo and Nyitadt. The courts 
of London and Berlin, elated with the ſucceſs of their 
mediation at Reicnenbach, now in high and arrogant 
language ſigniſied to the Empreſs of Ruſſia their pica- 
{ure, that peace ſhould be reitored between the Otto- 
man and Ruſſian empires, on the terms of a general 
reſtitution of conqueſts. The empreſs replied with 
equal haughtineſs, “ that ſhe would make peace and 
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war with whom ſhe pleaſed, without the intervention 
of any foreign power.” Not however chooſing too 
far to provoke the reſentment of theſe formidable and 
ſelf-created arbitrators, ſhe ſecretly intimated her wil— 


lingneſs to conclude a peace with Turkey, on the con- 


dition of retaining the country ealtaard to the Neiſter, 
as a realonable indemnification for the expences of 
the war. This was a walte and deſert tract of terri— 
cory, valuable only for the ſecurity it afforded to her 
former acquiſitions, and for including within its limits 


the ſtrong and important fortreſs of Oczakow. This 


being peremptorily refuſed, the conference broke off, 
and the empreſs determined to ſupport her claims by 
the ſword. 

Mr. Pitt therefore, on the 28th of March, 1 791, 


delivered a meſſage to the houſe of commons from his 


majeſty, importing, “ that the endeavours which he 


had uſed in conjunction with his allies to effect a paci- 


fication not having proved ſucceſsful, his majeſty 
judged it requiſite, in order to add weight to his repre- 


lentations, to make ſome further augmentation of his 


naval force.” This meſiage being taken into conſi— 
deration, Mr. Pitt enlarged much on the neceſſity ol 
attending to the preſerva ation of the balance of power 
in Europe. “ The influence of the Turkiſh empire, 
he ſaid, was of great effect in the general ſcale. Its pre- 
ſent ſituation was ſuch as to afford jult cauſe of appre- 
henſion to other powers; and to Pruſſia in particular it 
mult be highly injurious, to ſuffer the Turkiſh empire 
to be diminiſhed in force and conſequence. He there- 
fore moved an addrels, afluring his majeſty that his 
faithful commons would make good ſuch expences as 
may be found neceſſary.” 

The proſpett of a war with Ruſſia on theſe frivo- 
jous grounds, aſtoniſhed every thinking individual, 
alarmed the public, and was oppoled in the houſe with 
the whole ſtrength and talents of oppoſition. Mr. Fox 
laid, “ the right honourable mover of the addreſs had 
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enveloped himſelf in myſtery and importance, but ex- 
plained nathing. When the balance of power was 
mentioned as a reaſon for arming, it ought to be ſhewn 
how it was endangered. We bad no quarrel with the 
empreſs of Ruſſia: we had no alliance with Turkey, 
But by the abſurd pride of interiering in the affairs 
of every ſovereign ſtate, we involved ourſelves in con- 
tinual expence, and were expoſed to the perpetual 
hazard of war. It was to ſecond the ambitious policy 
of Pruſſia, and not for any interefts of our own, that 
we were now called upon to arm. The czarina, it 
was well known, had offered to give up all her con- 
queſts but a barren diſtrict, unprofitable and worthleſs, 
except for a ſingle place contained in it, which place 
was Oczakow. But would any one ſeriouſly pretend 
that the balance of Europe depended on the trivial 
circumſtance, whether Oczakow ſhould in future be- 
long to the empire of Ruſſia or of Turkey? That this 
was even with miniſters themſelves, a novel idea, was 
plain; for Oczakow had been taken in 1788, and in 
1789 his majeſty had afſured the parliament and the 
nation, that the ſituation of affairs was ſuch as promiſed 
us a continuance of peace.” The queſtion was how- 
ever carried in favour of the addreſs by 228 to 135 
voices. 

It has been ſaid, and with great truth, that this de- 
ciſion of itſelf was ſufficient to demonſt rate the neceſ- 
ſity of a parliamentary reform: for when the repre- 


ſentatives voted ſor a Ruſſian war, they were ſo far 


from ſpeaking the ſentiments of the nation, that the 
people every where execrated the meaſure. And to 
enter into a war in defiance of the opinion of the pub- 
lic was an undertaking which the miniſter, with his 
acknowledged courage, did not chooſe to attempt; 
and therefore, after all the buſtling, threatening, and 
dreadful preparation, the point in diſpute was ſuddenly 
and wilely given up, and Oczakow remained in the 
poſſeſſion of Ruſſia, The ſeſſion of parliament ter- 
minated June the 10th, 1791, his majeſty — 
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his perfect ſatis faction at the zeal wich which the two 
houſes had applied themſelves to the conſideration of 
the different objects which he had recommended to 
heir attention. 

Soon after the riſing of parliament, the nation was 
diſgraced by a wanton and unprovoked ſeries of tu- 
mults and outrages, which, for the ſpace of four days, 
ſpread terror and alarm through the populous town 
of Birmingham and the adjacent country. It has been 
already ſeen that a difference of ſentiment on the cha- 
racter of the French revolution gave rile to a heated 
and violent diſcuſſion in parliament,—ill according 
with the dignity of a legiſlative aſſembly. But this 
cauſe of diſcord was not confined to the higher orders 
of ſociety; it alſo pervaded the inferior claſſes; and 
conliderable pains were taken by miniſterial journal- 
iſts to inflame the paſſions of the populace againſt the 
aſſerters of Gallic liberty. On the other hand, the 
whig party and the friends of freedom in Great Bri- 
tain rejoiced in the emancipation of a neighbouring 
nation, and flattered themſelves that they ſaw in the 
ſucceſs of the French revolution, not only the annihi- 
lation of deſpotiſm in that country, but the commence- 
ment of a new ſyſtem of politics in Europe, the baſis 
of which was peace, happineſs, and mutual concord, 

In moſt of the larger towns of Great Britain. aſſo- 
clations were formed for the celebration of the French 
revolution on the 14th of July: but the oppolite party 
were not indifferent ſpectators of theſe proceedings: 
the moſt ſcandalous and inflammatory inſinuations 
were conveyed in newſpapers and pamphlets, ſtigma- 
tizing the friends of freedom as determined republi- 
cans, and repreſenting the act of joining in a convi— 
vial meeting on the odious 14th of July, as an attempt 
to overturn the Britiſh conſtitution in church and ſtate. 

A few days previous to the meeting in commemora- 
tion of the French revolution at Birmingham, fix co- 
pies of the moſt inflammatory and ſeditious handbills, 
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propoſing the French revolution as a model to the 
Engliſh, and exciting them to rebellion, were left i: 
a public-houte by ſome perion unknown. As the con- 
tents of this handbill found a quick and general cir- 
culation, they occaſioned a ferment in the town, The 
magiſtrates offered a reward of one hundred guincas 
for "diſcovering the author, printer, or publiſher, of 
the obnoxious paper; and the friends of the meeting 
intended for the 14th, publiſhed at the fame time an 
advertiſement explicitly denying the ſentiments and 


doctrines of the ſeditous handbill, and diſavowing all. 


connexion with its author or publiſher. The views 
and intentions of the meeting having, however, been 
orofsly miſrepreſented, and the gentlemen concerned 
ſuſpecting the ſeditious handbill to be an artifice pro- 
jetted by their adverſaries, thought it moſt adviſeable 
to relinquiſh the ſcheme; and accordingly notice was 
iven to that effect: but, at the preſſing inſtance of ſeve- 
ral perſons diſſatisfied with this determination, the in— 
tention was revived, and the company met at the ap- 
ointed time to the number of between eighty and 
ninety. The ingenious Mr. Ker, well known for his 
great attainments in chemiſtry and other branches of 
philoſophy, and a member of the eſtabliſhed church, 
was — in the chair. The gentlemen had ſcarcely 
met before the houſe was ſurrounded by a tumultuous 
crowd, who teſtified their diſapprobation by hiſſes and 
groans, and by the ſhout of Church and King, which 
became the watch-word on this occaſion. At five 
o'clock the company diſperſed, and ſoon afterwards 


the windows in the front of the hotel were demoliſhed,, 
and the houſe otherwiſe injured; and notwithltanding 


the appearance of the magiſtrates, the mob forcibly 
entered and ſearched the houlc in queſt of the guells, 
but fortunately found none of them remaining. 

Dr. Prieſtley did not attend the feſtival, but dined 
at home at Fairhill with a friend from L w e. After 
ſupper, they were alarmed with the intelligence, that 
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the mob were aſſembled at the new diſſenting meeting- 
houſe belonging to the doctor. The rioters ſoon ſet 
the meeting on fire, and never left it till nothing re- 
mained that could be conſumed, They attacked af. 
terwards his old meeting-houſe, but finding from its 
ſituation it would be dangerous to the neighbourhood 
to ſet it on fire, they adopted another plan, and took 
out the pulpit, pews, &c. and burnt the whole in an 
adjoining burying-ground. About half paſt nine 

o'clock at night, Mr. Ryland, one of Dr. Prieſtley's 
congregation, came with a chaiſe to Fairhill, and in- 
formed the family they muſt loſe no time in effeQing 
their eſcape. With nothing more than the clothes 
which they had on, the dodtor and his family got in- 
to the chaiſe, and proceeded a mile further to Mr. 
Ruſſel's; but here they were informed, that the mob had 
nearly deſtroyed Dr. Prieſtley' shouſe, and would imme- 
diately proceed to that in which they then were. They 
therefore got into the chaiſe a ſecond time, and drove 
to Mr. Hawkes's, half a mile further from the town. 
From this ſtation they could diſtinctly hear every 
ſhout of the mob, and the blows of the inſtruments 
which were employed to break down the doors. The 
whole of the dottor's library, his valuable philoſo- 
phical apparatus, his manuſcripts and papers, were 
entirely and completely deſtroyed. 

The day broke on the ſucceeding morning only to 
diſcover the ruins which this infatuated multitude had 
made, and to enable them to continue their depreda- 
tions. The next objett of their vengeance was Mr, 
Ryland, the friend of Dr. Prieſtley juſt mentioned, 
whoſe elegant manſion at Eaſy-hill they quickly demo- 
liſhed.— Here, as they found a profuſion of liquor, a 
ſhocking ſcene of intoxication enſued, and ſeveral of 
the wretched rioters periſhed in the cellars by ſuffo- 
cation, or by the falling in of the roof. Six, terribly 
bruiſed, were dug out of the ruins, and carried to the 
hoſpital; ten dead bodies were found; and one man 
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remained for three days in one of the vaults, and then 
worked his way out with but little injury. It was in 
vain that the magiſtrates ſwore in an additional number 
of conllables; the mob had by this time collected ſuch 


ſtrength, as baffled all attempts of the civil power to 


diſperſe them, and the conſtables, after ſupporting a 
ſevere conflict, in which many of them were wounded 
were compelled to retire, 

Borde fly-hall, the country refidence of John Tay. 
lor, Eſq. an eminent banker, was ſoon aſter aſſailed. 
The greater part of the furniture was plundered and 
carried away, and the houſe and out offices ſet on fire. 
Several farm-houſes alſo belonging to Mr. Taylor were 
burnt. On the ſame evening (being Friday) the houſe 
of Mr. Hutton, the ingenious hiſtorian of Birming- 


bam, was completely ſtripped, His books and papers 


were all deſtroyed. | 
On the Saturday morning they made another at- 
tack on Mr. Humphrey's elegant houſeat Spark-brook. 
They were at firft repulſed, and one man was killed. 
In a ſecond attack they were more ſucceſsful, and 
{tripped the houſe of the whole of its furniture. Mr, 
Ruſſel's houſe at Showell-green was entirely conſumed, 
Mr. Harwood's, and that of Mr. Hobſon, a diſſenting 
miniſter, ſhared the ſame fate. The building of 
Moſely-hill, the reſidence of Lady-dowager Carhamp- 
ton, but the property of Mr. Taylor, was completely 
demoliſhed. Notice was given to Lady Carhamp- 
ton on the preceding day to remove her effects, as no 
part of their vengeance was directed againſt her, with 
which notice ſhe prudently complied. The houſe 
of Mr. Hawkes of Moſleywake-green was on the ſame 
day ſtripped entirely of the furniture. 
The following morning the rioters proceeded to 
Kingſwood, ſeven miles diſtant. In their way they 
committed numerous outrages, extorting money and 
liquor wherever they came. At Kingſwood they 
burnt the diſſenting meeting-houſe of the er, anc 
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2 little after the houſe, &c. of Mr. Cox, farmer at 
Woodſtock. In ſhort, they were now ſo highly fluſhed 
with ſuccels, that they threatened the entire extirpa- 
tion of the diſſenters from that part of the country. 
' Their authority and power were not, however, deſ- 
tined to be of long duration. The town of Birming- 
ham was relieved from their depredations on the Sun- 
day evening, by the arrival of three troops of light 
dragoons, which on the following morning were rein- 
forced by three troops of dragoons, under Colonel de 
Lancey. During this time the mob was parading 
about the country, but its movements were now too ra- 
pid and uncertain to effect any formidable depredation. 
On Tueſday ſome reports were received of parties of 
rioters being ſeen near Hagley, Hales Owen, &c. and 
towards evening intelligence arrived of their attack- 
ing Mr. Male's at Belle-vue. A party of light dra- 
goons was immediately diſpatched in purſuit of them; 
but the rioters were overpowered by the country peo- 
ple before the arrival of the ſoldiers, and ten of them 
confined at Hales Owen. The Wedneſday was em- 
ployed by the light horſe in ſcouring the country ten 
miles round Birmingham, and on Thurſday the mob 
was thoroughly diſperſed, and peace and order com- 
pletely re eſtabliſhed. Of the unfortunate and infa- 
tuated priſoners, who were taken in the act of rioting, 
ſeventeen were tried, and five found guilty; one of 
whom was reprieved, and four executed. 

The parliament was not convened till the g1iſtof Ja- 
nuary 1792. The king announced in his ſpeech “ the 
marriage of his ſon the Duke of York withthe Princeſs 
Frederica, daughter of his good brother and ally the 
King of Pruſſia, He informed the two houſes, that a 
treaty had been concluded, under his meditation 
and that of his allies, between the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the Ottoman Porte, and that, in conſe- 
quence of their intervention, preliminaries bad been 
agreed upon between the latter of thoſe powers and 
Ruſha, He lamented that he was not enabled to in- 
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form them of the termination of the Indian war, but 
hoped, from the ſucceſs which had already attended 
the bravery of the troops under Lord Cornwallis, that 
it would ſoon be brought to an honourable concluſion, 
The general ſtate of affairs in Europe promiſed a con- 
tinuance of peace, and he was induced to hope for an 
immediate reduction oy the naval and military eſta- 
bliſhments.” . 
Mr. Pitt called the attention of the houſe to the 
flouriſhing condition of the commerce and finances of 
the nation; and, in the courſe of a moſt eloquent and 
animated ſpeech, delineated a picture of national proſ- 
perity more flattering than even the moſt glowing ima- 
ination had ventured to ſuggeſt: «© The amount of 
the permanent revenue, with the land and malt duties 


annexed, from January 1791 to January 1792, he 


eſlimated at 16,730, oO00l. being g00, oool. more than 
the aggregate of the preceding year. The perma- 
nent expenditure, including the intereſt of the debt, 
the annual million applied towards its extinttion, 
the civil liſt, and the military and naval eſtabliſhments, 
he calculated at 15,810,000]. leaving a clear fur- 
plus of more than goo,cool. In this ſtate of things 
he thought himſelf authorized to propoſe a repeal 


of a part of the more burthenſome taxes, to the a. 


mount of 200,000). per annum; and at the ſame time 

apply the ſum of 400, oool. to the reduction of the na- 
tional debt, in aid of the annual million appropriated 
by parliament. Aſter ſporting his fancy, in deve- 
loping the hidden and fruitful ſprings of returning 
proſperity, the miniſter concluded with the following 
memorable words: “ From the reſult of the whole I 
truſt I am entitled to infer, that the ſcene which we 
are now contemplating is not the tranſient effect of ac- 
cident, not the ſhort-lived proſperity of a day, but 
the genuine and natural reſult of regular and perma- 
nent cauſes. The ſeaſon of our ſevere trial is at an 
end; and we are at length relieved, not only from the 


dejection and 8 gloom wary a few years ſince hung over 
the 
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the country, but from the doubt and uncertainty 
which, even for a conſiderable time after our prol- 
pett had begun to brighten, ftill mingled with the 
hopes and expettations of the public. We may yet 
indeed be ſubject to thoſe fluctuations which often 
happen in the affairs of a great nation, and which it is 
impoſſible to calculate or foreſee; but as far as there 
can be reliance on human ſpeculations, we have the 
belt ground from the experience of the paſt to look 
with ſatisfaction to the preſent, and with confidence 
to the future.” Such were the brilliant hopes which in 
this moment of miniſterial exultation the people were 
taught to indulge, and with iuch dazzling but decep- 
tive ſplendor roſe the morn of a year deſtined to let 
in darknels, calamity, and blood. 
Mr. Pitt, on the 17th of February, preſented a co- 


py of the treaty between his mayeity and the King of 


Pruſſia on the marriage of his royal highnels the Duke 
York wich the Princeſs Frederica Charlotte Ulrique 
Catharine of Pruſſia. The ſubſtance of which was, 
that the King of Pruſſia gives to the princeſs his daugh- 
ter 100,000 Crowns, Viz. 40,000 as a portion, a and 
60,000 as paraphernalia; and in caſe the princeſs dies 
before her huſband, both theſe ſums are to revert to 
the King of Pruſſia and his ſucceſſors. Their royal 
highneſſes, and the King of Great Britain, as well in 
his own name, as for his fon the Duke of York, re- 
nounce for ever all right of inheritance to the crown 
and dominions of Pruſſia. The Duke of York makes 
a preſent to her royal highneſs of 6, oool. on the day 
of marriage, with intereſt from September 1791. 
The Duke of York agrees to pay to her royal high- 
neſs, for pin-money, the ſum of 4,cool. per annum, 
of which her royal bighneſs is to have the ſole diſpoſal. 
The King of Britain pays a counter portion of 100,000 
crowns, and engages that in caſe of the death of his 
royal highneſs, the annual ſum of 8,000l. with a ſuit— 
able reſidence and ſuitable eſtabliſhment, ſhall be pro- 
vided for the princeſs. 


On 
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On the 2d of April, the houſe reſolved itſelf into 1 
a committee to conſider of the ſtate of the African fi 
ſlave trade. From the deciſion on Mr. Wilberforce's 1 
motion laſt ſeſſion, it appeared that the enthuſiaſm of w 
parliament for the abolition had greatly abated; while * 
on the other. hand that of the public in general had in- = 
| creaſed. The table of the houſe of commons was now f 

| covered with petitions from all parts of the kingdom, | 
| imploring inearneſt language the abolition of that infa. * 
; mous and inhuman traffic. Mr. Wilberforce declared, * 
1 « That from his exertions in this cauſe he had found p 
| happineſs, though not hitherto ſucceſs. It enlivened his 2 
| waking and ſoothed his evening hours, and he could f 
| not recollect without ſingular ſatisfaction, that he had F 

ü demanded juſtice for millions who could not aſk it for 

themſelves.” He concluded an able and eloquent t 
ſpeech, by moving the queſtion of abolition. Mr. a 
| Wilberforce was powerfully ſupported by many of 9 
the moſt reſpectable members of the houſe, amongſt . 
whom Mr. Whitbread particularly diſtinguiſhed him- I 
ſelf by the energy and animation of his remarks. It 
| was the neceſſary quality of diſpotiſm,” he ſaid, * to t 
| corrupt and vitiate the heart: and the moral evils of t 
| this ſyſtem were ſtill more to be dreaded than the po- t 
litical. But no mildneſs in practice could make that a 
| to be right which was fundamentally wrong. Nothing p 
| could make him give his aſſent to the original ſin of 0 
| delivering man over to the deſpotiſm of man. It was 1 
too degrading to ſee, not the produce of human la- 0 
bour, but man himſelf, made the object of trade. He 0 
obſerved, that a fatality attended the arguments of 2 
thoſe who defended this deteſtable and ſhocking ſi 
trade. Inan account of ſelling the ſtock of a planta- 1 
tion, one of the evidences in favour of the ſlave 2 
merchants ſaid, that the ſlaves fetched leſs than the 0 
common price, becauje they were damaged.“ Dama- a 
ged!” exclaimed Mr. Whitbread, “ what is this, but r: 


an acknowledgment that they were worn down by la- 
| | . bour, 
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bour, ſickneſs, by every ſpecies of ill treatment; and 
m at inſtead of receiving the indulgence their ſituation 
requires, they are to be worked to death, transferred 
from one taſk-maſter to another, the latter perhaps 
more inhuman than the former! A trade attended 
with ſuch dreadful evils ought not to be thought of 
cannot be mentioned without horror, nor conti— 
nued without violating every moral and religious ob- 
ligation.” ; 

In conſequence of the ardour diſplayed by the na- 
tion at large in this buſineſs, it was at length deter- 
mined to concede, what was now become difficult, 
perhaps dangerous to withhold, Mr. Dundas, ad- 


vanced to the dignity of ſecretary of ſtate by the re. 


fignation of the Duke of Leeds, and the organ of the 
interior cabinet in the houſe of commons, now re- 
commended to the houſe, in a very plauſible ſpeech, 
the adoption of a middle and moderate plan, ſuch as 
would reconcile the intereſts of the Weſt-India iſlands 
with the eventual abolition of the trade; and con- 
cluded by moving * That the word gradual might be 
inſerted before abolition.” Mr. Pitt, who had done 
himſelf honour by his uniform and vigorous oppoſi- 
tion to the ſlave- trade, in conformity with his paſt ſen- 
timents, now declared his decided diſapprobation of 
the amendment; and in a ſpeech fraught with argu- 
ment and eloquence, conjured the houſe not to poſt- 
pone even for an hour the great and. neceſſary work 
of abolition, “ Reflect,“ ſaid Mr. Pitt, “on the eighty 
thouſand perſons annually torn from their native land! 
on the connections which are broken! on the friend- 
ſhips, attachments, and relationſhips, that are burſt 
aſunder! there is ſomething in the horror of it that 
ſurpaſſes all the bounds of imagination. How ſhall 
we repair the miſchiefs we have brought upon that 
continent? If, knowing the miſeries we have cauſed, 
we refule even now to put a ſtop to them, how greatly 
aggravated will be the guilt of Britain! Shall we not 


rather count the days and hours that are ſuffered to 
| intervene, 
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intervene, than to delay the accompliſhment of ſact; 
a work? I truſt we ſhall not think ourſelves too li- 


beral, if we give to Africa the common chance of - 
Civilization with the reſt of the world. If we liſten. 


to the voice of reaſon and duty, and purſue this night 
the line of conduct which they preſcribe, ſome of us 
may live to ſee the reverie of that picture from which 
we now turn our eyes with ſhame and regret. We 
may live to behold the natives of Africa engaged in 
the calm occupations of induſtry, in the purſuits of a 
Juſt and legitimate commerce. We may behold the 
beams of ſcience and philoſophy breaking in upon 
their land, which at ſome happy period in {till later 
times, may blaze with full luſtre; and, joining their in- 
fluence to that of pure religion, may illuminate and 
invigorate the moſt diſtant extremities of that immenſe 
continent. Then may we hope, that even Africa, 
though laſt of all the quarters of the globe, ſhall en- 
joy at length, in the evening of her days, thoſe bleſ- 
{ings which have deſcended ſo plentifully upon us in 
a much earlier period of the world. 

Mr. Fox ſupported the ſame fide, with a force of 
argument and energy of expreſſion, equally impreſſive 
and convincing: « The gentigman who propoſed the 
amendment called himſelf,” Mr. Fox ſaid, © a mode- 
rate man; but he neither felt, nor wiſhed to feel, any 
thing like moderation on the ſubject. The queſtion 
before the houſe was ſimply this; Whether they ſhould 
authorize by law the commiſſion of crimes in Africa, 
which inthis country would incur the ſevereſtpenalties, 
and even an ignominious death? Regulations, in this 
caſe, would-be asdiſgracefulas they would be impotent. 
One gentleman had propoſed a premium for the tranſ- 
portation of females. What!” exclaimed Mr. Fox, 
ce js the kidnapper then to be encouraged by the Bri- 
_ tiſh legiſlature to lay a ſnare for the harmleſs maid— 
to ſnatch her from the arms of her lover or her pa- 


rents—or to ſeparate the wife from her huſband and 
children? He ſhould like,” he ſaid, ce to ſee the clauſe. 


hy 
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by which this inhuman meaſure was to be preſented to 


the parliament of England; he ſhould like to ſee the 
man capable of conceiving words to frame ſuch a 
clauſe—was there a gentleman in the houſe bold 
enough to ſupport it? Laſt ſeſſion,“ ſaid Mr. Fox, 
„% we were cajoled and taught to believe that ſome- 
thing would be early brought forward. Have we not 
paſſed a year, and nothing has been done? Are we 
{till to be deluded and betray ed? Why was not the 
ſyſtem of moderation propoled then? Why were we 


not then entertained with this mild and middle courſe 


called a gradual abolition.” To enforce the neceſſit 

of an immediate abolition, Mr. Fox proceeded to a ſtate- 
ment of facts. * A black trader,” he ſaid, „ brought 
a girl to a ſlave ſhip for ſale: ſome perſon afterwards 
went on-board and diſcovered who the trader was that 
ſold her, and went and brought him to the ſhip and 
ſold him for a flave. What, ſaid the trader, do 
you buy me, grand tracer?” Ves, repiied the captain, 
«I will buy you or any one elſe if offered for ſaie.” 

On the firſt view of this fact it appears a piece of 
barefaced villany; but on examining the ſubjett it is 
evidently a neceſſary conſequence flowing from the 
very nature of the trade: How could the captain 
know or decide who was the real owner of the girl? 
As had only given in that inſtance the lame anſwer 
that he muſt give in every other: I kno not who has 


a right to ſel, it is no affair of mine; if any one offers 


me a flave, my rule is to buy bim and aſk no quel- 
tions. Were the objects of the trade brute animals,” 
ſaid Mr. Fox, „no man ought to expoſe them to be 
treated with ſuch wanton cruelty—were they wholly 


inanimate, no honeſt man would engage in a trade 


founded manifeſtly on the principles of injuſtice!” 
The amendment of Mr. Dundas was nevertheleſs car- 
ried on the diviſion by a majority of fixty.eight voices. 
Accordingly he afterwards moved + that the importa- 
tion of negroes into the Britiſh colonies ſhould ccaſe 
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on the iſt of January 1800.“ This, on the motion of 
Lord Mornington, was after great difficulty and debate 
altered to January the 1ſt 1796. 

The next buſineſs of importance that came under 
the conſideration of parliament, was the eſtabliſhment 


of a new police for the city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 


The bill for this purpoſe was introduced by Mr. Bur— 
ton. The outline of his plan was, to eſtabliſh five 
principal offices, to be always open for the adminiſtra- 
tion of that branch of juſtice which, falls within the 
Juriſdiction of the juſtices of the peace. To each 
offices three juſtices were to be appointed, with a ſa- 
lary of gool. each per annum. The fees paid into all 
the offices were to be conſolidated into one fund, 


which was to be applied towards the diſcharge of the | 


ſalaries; and in order completely to annihilate the 
odious name and functions of a trading juſtice, no per- 
ſon in the commiſſion of the proce was to be per- 
mitted to receive fees. 

Though the various attempts made in the houſe of 
commons to obtain a parliamentary reform, had uni- 
formly proved unſucceſsful, they were yet far from 


being unproduttive of effects, as they provoked dif- 


cuſſions tending to make thoſe very evils more appa- 
rent, which the legiſlature peremptorily refuſed to 
remedy. From this ſource, and from the knowledge 


conveyed through a number of popular tracts on 


the ſubject, the public mind was at this period com- 
pletely informed of the defects of our repreſentative 
ſyſtem. 
of knowledge, a number of political ſocieties were 
formed for the purpoſe of procuring a reform in 
parliament. One of theſe ſocieties, compoſed chiefly 
of tradeſmen, aſſumed the title of the London Cor- 
reſponding Society, and adopted in its full extent the 
celebrated ſyſtem of reform recommended by the 
Duke of Richmond, reſting on the baſis of univerſal 
ſuftrage and annual parliaments. But though the fate 


In conſcquence of this general diffuſion 


of 
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of this ſociety is deſtined to occupy a conſpicuous part 
in the ſubſequent Hiſtory of England, there was ano- 
ther formed at this time, which, of all others, attracted 
molt the attention both of government and the nation. 
The ſociety alluded to, known by the name of the 
Friends of the People, adopted thole principles of re- 
form which Mr. Pitt had once ſuppurted, and which 
had been ſanttioned by the approbation of the moſt 

diſtinguiſhed advocates for conſtitutional liberty. 
About thirty members of parliament entered their 
names as members of this aſſociation, which alſo com- 
prehended many of the moſt eminent characters in the 
kingdom, whether in reſpect of political or literar 
ability. After publiſhing a manly declaration of their 
ſentiments, the ſociety came to the reſolution, that 
early in the next ſeſſion a motion of reform ſhould be 
brought forward in parliament, and that the conduc 
of the buſineſs in the houſe of commons ſhouid be 
committed to Mr. Grey and Mr. Erſkine, both of 
whom were members. 

In conformity with the views of this ſociety, Mr. 
Grey, on the goth of April, gave notice of his inten- 
tion to move, in the courſe of the enſuing ſeſſion, for 


an inquiry into the ſtate of the repreſentation. He 


had ſcarcely concluded this intimation, when Mr. Pitt 
roſe with unuſual vehemence to reprobate the meaſure. 
Nothing could,” he ſaid, * be whiſpered on this 
ſubject which did not involve queſtions of the moſt 
ſerious, the molt extenſive, the molt laſting, importance 
to the people of this — very being of the 
ſtate. He felt no difficulty in afferting, in the molt deci- 
five terms, that he objected both to the time and the mode 
in which this buſineſs was brought forward. He would 
confeſs that, in one reſpett, he had changed his opinion 
upon this ſubject, and he was not aſhamed to own it. 
He retained his opinion of the propriety of a parlia— 
mentary reform, if it could be obtained by a general 


concurrence, pointing harmleſsly at its object. But 
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he was afraid, at this moment, that if agreed to by 
that houſe, the ſecurity of all the bleſſings we enjoyed 
would be ſhaken to the foundation. The preſent, he 
allerted, was not a time io make hazardous experi- 
ments. Gould we forget what leſſons had been given 
to the world within a few years? Could it be ſup— 
poſed that men felt the ſituation of this country, as 
contraſted with that of others, to be deplorable? He 
then noticed the aſſociation of the friends of the peo- 


ple, and its advertiſements, inviting the public to join 


the ſtandard of reform. He ſaw with concern the 
gentlemen to whom he alluded, united with others, 
who profeſſed not reform only, but direct hoſtility to 
the very form of our government, who threatened the 
extinction of monarchy, hereditary ſucceſſion, and 
everything which promoted order and ſubordination in 


a ſtate. To his laſt hour he would reſiſt every attempt 


of this nature, and if he was called upon either to 
hazard this, or for ever abandon all hopes of reform, 
he would ſay he had no heſitation in preterring the Jat- 
ter alternative.” 

The moderation of Mr. Fox's language on this oc- 
caſion afforded a ſtriking contraſt to the vehemence 
of the miniſter. He reminded the houſe “ that he 
had never profeſſed to be ſo ſanguine on this ſubjett 
as the right hozvurable gentleman; but, although leſs 
ſanguine, he happened to be a little more conſiſtent; 
for he had early in public life formed an opinion of 
the neceſſity of a parliamentary reform, and remained 
to this hour convinced of that neceſſity, and the ob- 
vious reaſon was, that the proceedings of the houſe 
were ſometimes at variance with the opinion of the 
public. Of the truth and juſtice of this ſentiment, he 
ſaid it was only neceſſary to refer to a recent inſtance, 
the Ruſhan armament. The declaration of that houſe 
was, that we ſhould proceed to hoſtilities. The de- 
claration of the people was, that we ſhould not: and ſo 
ſt; Ong Was that declaration, that it ſilenced and awed the 

miniſter 
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miniſter with his triumphant majority. What was the 
conſequence? That the people of England were at this 
moinent paying the expence of an armament for which 
they never gave their conſent; and as far as that goes, 
they pay their money for not being repreſented, and 
becauſe their ſentiments were not ſpoken within the 
walls of that houſe, It was the doctrine of implicit 
confidence in the miniſter that diſguſted the people; 
a confidence not given to him from the experience of 
his probity and talents, but merely becauſe he was 
miniſter: and whatever calamities he may bring upon 
the country, no inquiry into his condutt will be grant. 
ed. As to the obnoxious allies of the late aſſociators, 
the objection might be completely retorted by aſking 
the miniſter, who have you for your allies? On our 
part there may be infuriated republicans, on yours 
they notorioully are the ſlaves of deſpotiſm. The 
firſt are the raſh zealots of liberty, the latter its inve- 
terate and determined enemies: both of them un- 
friendly perhaps to the conſtitution, but there is no 
compariſon between them in point of real hoſtility to 
the ſpirit of freedom.” 

Mr. Sheridan, among other arguments in favour of 
reform, obſerved, © that ſixty or ſeventy peerages 
had been created under the preſent adminiſtration, for 
no diſtinguiſhed abilities, for no public ſervices, but 
merely for their intereſt in returning members of par- 
liament. Here peerages bad been bartered for election 
intereſt ; in the ſiſter kingdom they had been all but prov- 
ed to have been put up to aud ion for money. The mini- 
ſter, failing in his propoſition of adding one hundred 
members to the houſe of commons, had almoſt added as 
many to the houſe of peers. In his public letter to 
Mr. Wyvill, he profeſſed himſelf a friend, both as a 
man and miniſter, to parliamentary reform, and pledged 
himſelf to purſue it till it was accompliſhed. What 
had fince happened to change his opinion? He had 
been eight years a miniſter, and as he could with to- 


Jerable eaſe command majorities, he found he could 
do 
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do without it.“ Mr. Sheridan remarked, “ that an 
bonorable gentleman (Mr. Powis) had called upon all 
who thought as he did, to proteſt againſt the meaſure, 
In this he had done wiſely for to proteſt was eaſier 
than to argue.” | | 

On the 5th of June, Mr. Dundas brought forward 
his ſtatement of the revenue and finances of India; 
and by an intricate deduttion of figures, he attempted 
to prove the ſurplus of the Bengal revenue for the 
preceding year to be no leſs than 11,000]. The 
flourifhing ſtate of the revenue was, however, re- 
marked by Mr. Francis to be not precifely the ſame 
thing with the flouriſhing ſtate of the country, which 
might be ill able to bear the weight of thefe impoſitions. 
The feizures for non-payment of the land revenue 
were, he ſaid, moſt alarmingly notorious: and he held in 
his hand, at that moment, two Bengal advertiſements, 
the one announcing the ſale of feventeen villages, the 
other of forty-two. The reſt of the debate conſiſted 
chiefly in deſultory converſation concerning the In- 
dian war. As that ſubject however foon afterwards 
aſſumed a new aſpett, by the fortunate termination ef- 
fected by Lord Cornwallis, a detail of the principal 
events of the war from its commencement to the peace 
concluded in March 1792, is of more importance, and 
has therefore a ſtronger claim on attention. 

The actual commencement of hoſtilities may be 
dated from the engagement between the troops of the 
| Rajah of Travancore, ſtationed at Cranganore for the 

defence of that fortrefs, with thoſe of Tippoo Sultan 
on the 1ſt of May 1790. This event, which was ex- 
peed by our government and probably concerted 
with them, was the ſignal for a moſt vigorous prepa- 
ration for war on the part of the Britiſh, The grand 


Carnatic army aſſembled immediately in the ſouthern 


provinces. The general plan of the campaign was to 
reduce the Coimbettore country, and all the adjacent 


territory which lay below the Ghauts, or narrow paſſes 
| between 
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between the mountains, and to advance by the Gujel- 


hetty paſs to the ſiege of Seringapatam, the metropolis 


of Myſore. While ſuch were to be the operations 
of the grand army under General Meadows, the Bom- 
bay army under General Abercrombie was to under- 
take the reduttion of the country lying to the welt of 
the Ghauts, and afterwards to co-operate with the main. 
army, as circumſtances might direct. In the mean 
time the ſafety of the Carnatic was ſecured by a force 
under Colonel Kelly, and ſtyled from its polition the 
centre army, being ſtationed in the line between Ma- 
dras and the paſſes leading to Myſore. The Poonah 
Mahrattas and the Nizam were reſpectively to pene- 
trate the enemy's territory in the quarter bordering 
upon theirs; and Seringapatam was eſtabliſhed as the 
common centre, where the whole force was to appear 
in a collective body. 

The reduction of Cannanore was Seng Aber- 
crombie's firſt object, which after having effected, and 
ſeized ſeveral other places on the coaſt, he entered the 
kingdom of Myſore; which, notwithſtanding the pre- 
tended oppreſſion of the government, exhibited every 
where marks of the higheſt cultivation and proſperity. 
The ſultan defending himſelf with great reſolution, 
and no mean diſplay of military ikill, General Mea- 
dows found himſelf under the neceſſity of retreating to 
the vicinity of Madras; where in the monch of Decem- 
ber 1790, Lord Cornwallis aſſumed the command of 
the army in perſon. The firſt exploit, after his Jord- 
ſhip's joining the army, was the capture of Savendroog 
one of the moſt formidable hiil-forts in the whole 
of Tippoo's dominions. It is indeed a vaſt mountain 
of rock, and is reckoned to riſe above balf a mile in 
perpendicular height, from a baſe of eight or ten miles in 


circumference. Embraced by walls on every ide, and 


defended by croſs-walls and barriers wherever it was 

deemed acceſſible, this huge mountain had the farther 

advantage of being divided above by a chaſm which 
leparates 
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ſeparates the upper part into two hills, which, having 
each their defences, form two citadels capable of being 
maintained independent of the lower work, and afford. 
ing a ſecure retreat, ſhould encourage the garriſon to 
hold out to the laſt extremity. 

Lieut.-colonel Stuart, who commanded the right 

wing of the army, and in the firſt campaign had been 
employed in reducing the forts of Dindigul and Paul- 
gautchery, Was deſtined to command at the ſiege of 
Savendroog, and pitched his camp, on the 1th of 
December, within three miles of the north ſide of the 
rock, the quarter from which the chief engineer had 
propoſed to carry on the attack. The force ſent with 
Colonel Stuart conſiſted of the 52d and 72d regiments, 
commanded by Lieutenant-colonel Neſbitt, and three 
battalions of ſepoys. Major Montague, in command of 
the artillery, had a park of four iron eightcen and ſour 
iron twelve-pounders, and two howitzers, beſides the 
fheld-pieces of the corps. 
This ſtupendous fortreſs, ſo difficult of approach, 
isno leſs famed for its noxious atmoſphere, occaſioned 
by the ſurrounding hills and woods, than for its won- 
derful ſize and ſtrength; and is ſaid to have derived 
its name of Savendroog, or the Rock of Death, from 
its fatal climate. 

The flank companies of the 71ſt and 76th regiments 
having been ſent from camp to join the detachment, 
and every thing being in readinels, the morning of the 
21ſt of December was fixed for the aſſault. 

At eleven o'clock, on a ſignal of two guns being 
fired from the batteries, the flank companies, followed 
by the 52d and 72d regiments, advanced to the aſſault; 
the band of the gad regiment playing,“ Britons, ſtrike 
home!“ while the grenadiers and light infantry mount- 
ed the breach. The road, or pathway, from the breach 
to the weſtern hill being not only extremely ſteep, but 


Darrow, the enemy who fled from the impeded 
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each other, and a few well- directed ſhot from the bat- 
teries, at that moment, did execution, and increaſed 


their confuſion. Captain Monſon, with his own light 


company of the gad regiment, and a ſerjeant and 
twelve grenadiers of the 71ſt regiment, preſſed ſo hard, 
that they entered the different barriers along with the 
enemy, and killing a number of them, among whom 
was the ſecond killedar, gained poſſeſſion of the top 
of the mountain, where the head killedar was priſoner. 
So cloſe and critical was the purſuit, that the ſerjeant 
of the 71ſt regiment, when at ſome diſtance, ſhot the 
man who was ſhutting the firſt-gate. Above a hun- 
' dred of the enemy were killed on the weſtern hill, 
and ſeveral fell down the precipices in eſcaping from 
the aſſailants. The priſoners were few, who ſaid the 
garriſon had conſiſted of 1500; but that many had 
deſerted during the ſiege. Thus, in leſs than an hour, 
in open day, the ſtupendous and hitherto-deemed im- 


pregnable fortreſs of Savendroog was ſtormed without 
the loſs of a man, only one — ſoldier having been 


wounded in the aſſault! 

The plan of the war was now conſiderably changed, 
and a grand effort reſolved on, to force a paſſage to 
| Seringapatam through the country lying directly welt- 

ward of Madras. On the 22d of February 1791 the 
army had marched beyond the paſs of Muglee with- 
out interruption; and on the 24th, Lord Cornwallis 
proceeded to Bangalore. After three days march, 
ſome parties of the enemy's horſe were diſcovered, 
which increaſed as the army advanced; and before 
the Britiſh reached within eighteen miles of Banga- 
| lore, they burnt all the adjacent villages and deſtroyed 
the forage. When advanced within ten miles, the 
ſultan's army appeared in excellent order, and having 
taken poſſeſſion of the heights, cannonaded the Bri- 
tiſh rear, while his cavalry made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt on the baggage. The Britiſh general encamped 
before Bangalore on the 5th of March. On the fol- 
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lowing day thepettaortown was ſtormed and taken, with 
the lols of one hundred men. On the 22d Lord Corn- 
wallis determined, without further delay, to ſtorm the 
Fort, as he was beginning to run ſhort of proviſions. 
The ſtorming party conſiſted of the 36th, 72d, 76th, 
king's regiments, two battalions of ſepoys, together 
with .the European grenadiers and light infantry of 
the army: and the whole command by Major-general 
Meadows. 

They were obliged to aſcend and deſcend by ſcal- 


ing ladders, and in two hours from the commence. 


ment of the aſſault the Britiſh colours were ſeen fly- 
Ing on the rampart. The garriſon conſiſted of about 


gooo men, 1500 of whom were inſtantly and inevitably 
put to the bayonet. Great quantities of grain were 
found in the fort and pettah; and this glorious enter- 
prize was effected with the loſs of only about 20 men 
killed and wounded on our ſide. Bangalore was rec- 
koned among Tippoo's ſtrongeſt holds in the Myſore 
country, and conſequently its loſs was ſeverely felt by. 
him. | 

The fort is nearly oval, with two gates covered by 
outworks but without a drawbridge; one to the ſouth- 
welt called the Seringapatam- gate — the other, Ooſcot- 
tab, to the eaſtward. It appears to be irregularly built, 
about a mile and three quarters in circumference, 
with ſmall round baſtions at the diſtance of 50 or 60 
yards, ineapable of containing more than three guns 
each. Six loſty cavaliers in different parts, mounting 
each eight or ten guns, command the fort and the ad- 
jacent country; the rampait is ſufficiently broad to 
admit of the heavielt guns being fired from the cur- 
tains; and the ditch, except in two places where it is 
covered by outworks, is deep and broad, but with 
hardly any water in it.— The faufſe-braye is wide, and 
the covertway very judicioufly conſtructed; the glacis, 
as is uſual in Indian forts, too ſteep, More than 1c0 
pieces of cannon were taken, with great quantities of 
ammunition and military ſtores. | * 
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All accounts concur in admiring the extent and 
magnificence. of the palace, and the plantations and 


== 
* 


8. diſpoſition of its garden; exact architecture or ele- þ 
h, ance could not be looked ſor, but much more of 2 
r both was found than could have been expected. In 1 7 
ff the extenſive chambers of the palace, a rich pro- 
l ſulion of carpets, hangings, and fiiks, gilded and flu- 
ted pillars, and walls and cielings painted and burniſh- 
. ed; and, in the garden, walks and pieces of water well 
7 diſpoſed and planted, with lofty and ſhady avenues, 
b and fruit and flowers in great abundance, But a ſtill 
t more important proof of the rapid ſtrides the former 
„ maſter of Bangalore was making in uſeſul improve- 
N ments, was the flate of the foundry for cannon and 


iron-works which he carried on there. One very re- 
markable machine ſor boring muſkets was found; it 
is worked by bullocks, and fuch is its force and con— 
trivance as to bore fifty at a time. The venerable 
killedar Bahauder Khan, fell in the ſtorm of the ram- 
parts. The ſecond in command allo fell; and Kiſtna 
Row, Tippoo's favourite bucſhee, was taken priſoner, 
The walls were ſcaled in two places at once. 

On the 13th of May, the army, by extraordinary 
exertions, arrived in view of Seringapatam, the ſuperb 
capital of Myſore, defended by the ſultan in perſon; 
ſuch were the rapid movements of Lord Cornwallis, 
that Tippoo had only reached the place four days be- 
lore his lordſhip came in fight. On the next day an 
action took place, in which Tippoo was ſaid to be de- 
ſeated; though he does not appear to have ſuſtained 
any very conſiderable loſs. Theſwellingof the river Ca- aps 
very, which ſurrounds Seringapatam, together with 17 
the want of proviſions, compelled Lord Cornwallis to 
begin his retreat to Bangalore, almoſt before his victory 
could be announced. General Abercrombie, who had 
advanced through the Ghauts on the oppoſite ſide, with 
a view to form'a junction with Lord Cornwallis, was 


now allo obliged to lead back his army, fatigued, ha- 
. raſſed, 
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raſſed, and diſappointed, over the mountains they 
had fo lately and with ſuch difficulty paſſed. During 
theſe tranſattions, the troops of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas kept diſcreet]y aloof, leaving the burthen 
of the war almoſt entirely to the Britiſh. While the 
army lay encamped near Seringapatam, a preſent of 
fruit was ſent from Tippoo to Lord Cornwallis, and 
lome overtures for a ſeparate peace: the preſent was 
however returned, with an aſſurance to the ſultan, 
that no peace could be accepted that did not include 
the allies. Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, ſo ſo- 
licitous was Tippoo for peace, that Lord Cornwallis 
had ſcarcely reached Bangalore when a vakeel arrived 
with full powers to treat; but owing, it is ſaid, to ſome 
informality in point of etiquette, rather than to any diſ- 
like of the object of his miſſion, all negociation was 
| ſuſpended. 

Though this campaign was not attended with the 
ſucceſs expected, the next, for which Lord Cornwallis 
made unremitted preparations, opened under more 
favourable auſpices. On the 1ſt of February, 1792, the 
grand army proceeded on their march to attack a ſe- 
cond time the capital of Tippoo Saib, with all the 
confidence that aroſe from knowing that every diffi- 
culty was now foreſeen and provided againſt; and all 
were ſenſible that the fatigues they had undergone 
were amply compenſated by the experience gained 
in the former expedition to the capital. Under theſe 
impreſſions they- ſoon mounted the range of barren 
hills that lies to the north-ealt of Seringapatam, The 
view of the city from thoſe . heights, and-of the ſul. 
tan's encampment under the walls f it, was a pleaſing 
but not a new ſight to the army. Every circumſtance 
that could be obſerved was intereſting; and, from the 
ſultan's polition, it was evident he meant to defend 
the place in perſon, and make this the grand conclud- 
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WARS Or ENGLAND. 373 
pitched their camp a croſs the valley of Milgottah, 
fronting the ſultan, at the diſtance of about fix 
miles from his camp and capital. The Britiſh army 
formed the front line. Its right wing reached from 
the river along the rear of the French rocks to a 
large tank which covered that flank of the line. The 
park and left wing extended from the other ſide of 
the river to the verge of the hills which the army had 
croſſed on their laſt march. The relerve, eucamped 
about a mile in the rear, facing outwards, leſt a ſuffi- 
cient ſpace between it and the line for the ſtores and 
bagge ge. The Mahratta armies were alſo in the rear, 
ſomewhat farther removed, to prevent interference 
with our camp. 

Ever ſince the junction of the Mahratta armies, 
Tippoo, ſeeing he could not continue to keep the 
field, had employed his chief attention, and the exer- 
tions of the main body of his army, in fortifying his 
camp, and improving his defences in the fort and 
iſland.” The country had already been laid waſte 
during the former campaign, and the ſultan ſeemed 
confidently to reſt his hopes: on the ſtrength of his 
works and army for protracting the ſiege, till the want 
of ſupplies, or the approach of the monſoon, ſhould a- 
gain oblige his enemies to withdraw from his capital. 
This plan of defence was the more promiſing of {uc- 
ceſs, not only from the event of the Jaſt campaign, 
but from its being exactly an adoption of the meaſures 
by which his father, Hyder Ali, defeated a ſimiliar 
combination which was formed for the attack of his 
capital in 1767. 

At ſeven o'clock in the evening of the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, orders were given for a general attack upon 
the lines and fortified camp of Tippoo, on the heights 
adjoining the city of Seringapatam. The evening 
was calm and ſerene; the troops moved on in de— 
termined ſilence, and the full moon, which had Jult 


riſen, promiſed to light them to ſucceſs. 
The 
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The right column was conducted by Captain Beat- 
ſon, of the guides; the centre column by Captain 
Allen, of the guides, nd Lieut. Macleod of the 1n- 
telligence department; and harcarrahs (native guides 
or ſpies) who bad been within the enemy's lines, were 
ſent both to theſe and the left column. 

Tippoo's picquets having made no attempt to in- 
terrupt the reconnoitring parties in the forenoon, he 
probably did not expect {o carly a viſit. The diſ- 
tance of our camp ſeemed a circumſtance favourable 
to his ſecurity ; and he did not, perhaps, imagine, that 
Lord Cornwallis would attack his lines till ſtrangth- 
ened by the jundtion of the armies commanded by 
General Abercrombie and Purſeram Bhow. The 
ſultan ſtill leſs imagined that a fortified camp, defend- 
ed by a powerful army, with a large field-train, and 
under the guns of his capital, would be attempted by 
infantry alone, without cannon, and in the uncertainty 
of the night. | 

The allies, to whom the intended attack was not 
mentioned till after the columns had marched, were 
in a ſtate of the greateſt conſternation, on hearing 
that Lord Cornwallis had ventured out with part of 
his infantry only, and without cannon, to attack all 
Tippoo's army in a fortified camp under the walls of 
his capital. Their ſurpriſe was ſtil] greater, on know- 
ing that his lordſhip in perſon commanded the divi- 
fion that was to penetrate the centre of the enemy's 


camp, and had gone himſelf, as they termed it, to fight 


like a private ſoldier. They thought it next to mi- 
poſſible thai the enterpriſe fhould ſucceed, and dreaded 
that the ruin of the allied armies might be involved 
in the attempt. | 

Between ten and eleven o'clock at night, the centre 
column touched upon the enemy's grand guard, or a 
body of cavalry, that were coming with rocket boys to 
diſturbthe Britiſh camp, as they had done on thepreced- 


ing night. The horſemen inſtantly galloped to their lines, 
. leaving 


the cc 
leadin, 
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leaving the rocket-boys to harraſs the column, and 
endeavour to impede its march. They threw num- 
berieſs rockets, that, like the flaſhes of diſtant light- 
ning which precede a ſtorm, were effettual only in 
declaring our approach. 

The left column, when the rocketing commenced, 
was aſcending the great Carighautehill, which ſoon be- 
came illuminated by the diſcharge of muſquetry ; and 
the front diviſion of the centre column, puſhing 
briſkly forward on being diſcovered, entered the lines 
about a quarter of an hour after the intelligence could 
bave got to the enemy. | . 

General Abercrombie's army, meeting with more 
impediments to retard its progreſs than were expected, 
and led to a more diſtant point than intended by Lord 
Cornwallis, was conſiderably later in reaching the 
{cene of action, notwithſtanding his lordſhip's precau- 
tion in halting his column for half an hour early in 
the evening on that account. About half paſt eleven 
o'clock theſe troops came up, and, turning to the right, 
advanced rapidly againſt the cnemy's principal re- 
doubt in that quarter, diſtinguiſhed by the white ead- 
gah, or moſque, which, ſhone upon by the moon, 
was ſeen clearly on the eminence. i 

The battle now became general throughout the 
whole extent of theenemy's lines, the diſcharge of can- 
non and peals of muſquetry ſhewing that our troops had 
every where cloſed with the enemy. The city, and 
royal palace, ſituated low, and ſeen but faintly in the 
moon: light, remained ſilent amidſt the conflict. 

About eleven o'clock the head of the column forc- 
ed through the external barrier, under a very heavy 
but ill-directed fire from the guns of the ſultan's re- 
doubt, and the field- pieces ſtationed in the intervals 


of Tippoo's line. The fire of the muſquetry was for 


ſome time very heavy, but alſo ill directed, and, on 
the column's advancing, the enemy giving way, the 


leading companies puſhed to the river, paſſing the ſul- 
7 tan's 
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could not poſſibly be acquainted. 


tan's tent, which appeared to have been abandoned 
with much precipitation. 3 "I 
The enemy, completely ſurpriſed by the parties 
which moved down to the river; unable to judge of 
their numbers in the night; . and ſtrongly impreſſed 
with the terror of the bayonet in the hands of Euro— 
peans, deſerted the lines and batteries, which were all 
open to the rear, and diſperſed. Some fled for ſhelter 
to the gate of the pettah, where they were ſeized; 
and from one priſoner, Lieutenant-colonel Knox re- 
ceived information of ſeveral Europeans being con- 


fined in a houſe at no great diſgrace. A party was 


immediately ſent, who releaſed twenty-ſeven halt. 
ſtarved wretches in heavy irons; among them was 
Mr. Randal Cadman, a midſhipman, taken ten years 
before by Suffrein, and by him delivered to Hyder. 
The remainder were private ſoldiers; ſome of whom 
had been taken by the Looties; others were deſerters, 
but who had not, on that account, met with better 
treatment. „ 3 

During this period, no attempt was made by the ene- 
my to rally their troops. They had not yet recovered 
from their panic, and their attention was diſtracted by 
the bodies of our army, that had taken poſt in diffe- 
rent parts of the iſland, and with whoſe ſtrength they 

On approaching the ſultan's redoubt, however, a 
large body of horſe oppoſed itſelf to the progreſs of 
the column; Major Dalrymple formed the 71t regi- 
ment, and gave them orders to fire one round, to load 
and ſhoulder. This order was executed with great 
ſteadineſs; and, on the clearing up of the ſmoke oc- 


caſioned by the volley, the horſe were ſeen at a diſtance 


ſcattered over the field. 
About two hours before day-light ſeven companies 
of the gad regiment, and three companies of the 14th 


Bengal battalion, joined his lordſhip. Their arrival 
was moſt fortunate, as ſcarcely hadthey time to replace 
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their ammunition (their cartridges having been damaged 
in paſſing the river), when a large body of troops, part 
of Tippoo's centre and left, who had recovered from 
the panic occaſioned by the firſt operations of the 
night, marched down and attacked him with much re- 
ſolution. Animated by the preſence and under the 
immediate orders of the commander in chief, theſe 
four corps received the enemy with firmneſs, re- 
turned their fire, and, on their approaching nearer, 
charged them with their bayonets. They, however, 
renewed the attack repeatedly, and it was near day- 
light before they were finally repulſed. | 

Lord Cornwallis, by his preſence, made the vittory 
deciſive. He was on horſeback during the whole of 
the- night, in the midſt of the attack; and, in the 
laſt onſet of the enemy, had his left hand grazed by a a 
muſket ſhot. Yet, when the night was over, the bat- 
tle was not at an end: the fort now opened on ſuch 
of our troops as were within its reach, and the ſcat- 
tered remains of the enemy began to collect in diffe- 
rent parties. They had {till poſſeſſion of the redoubts 
between the ſultan's and the moſque redoubt, and of 
ſeveral batteries and poſts on the iſland, between the 
pettah and the fort. | "ATP 
| The men had ſcarcely re- filled their cartridge-boxes, ® Hy 
when a body of cavalry (at leaſt two thouſand ſtrong) j 
were ſcen advancing with ſo determined a counte- 7 4 
nance, that it would ſeem chey intended to charge | 
with more vigour than ever. They halted, however, 
beyond the reach of muſquet-ſhot, when three or four 
hundred of them diſmounted, drew their ſabres, and 
made a moſt daring attempt to ſtorm the ſultan's re- 
doubt which we had taken. Fortunately its brave 
defenders were prepared to receive them. Their fire 
brought down many; and the reſt, getting into con- 
fuſion, retired, while their friends behind the rocks 
redoubled their fire of cannon, muſquetry, and roc- 
kets, to cover their retreat. This happened at one 
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o'clock in the afternoon, and was the Jaſt effort made 
by the enemy to recover the ſultan's redoubt; nor did 
its defenders wiſh for the honour of another attack. It 


had become a horrid ſcene of carnage; two officers 


and nineteen privates lay dead among their feet, andthree 
officers and twenty-two privates, miſerably wounded, 


were imploring alfiftance which it was not in their 


power to give. About four in the afternoon, the cne- 


my's fire from behind the rocks flackened, and they 


ſoon after began to quit their polt and retire to the 
iſland. Water was then bronght from a ditch and 
pond near the redoubt, which aflorded a molt wel- 
come refreſhment to the wounded, and to the remain- 
ing part of the troops, who were nearly exhauſted with 
want and fatigue. 


Such was the reſult of the battle of the 6th and 7th 
of February 1792; an event that will ever be con- 
templated with admiration in the annals of the Britiſh 
tranſactions in India, not leſs from the ſignal advan: 
tages gained over en able and obſtinate adverſary, 
than from the conſummate wiſdom diſplayed iu tne 
plan of attack. Formed on the reſult of the expeii— 
ence acquired in the courſe of the war, it was the 
boldeſt and. moſt maſterly mealure that the relative 
poſition and circumſtances of the contend ing armies 
could ſuggeſt; and executed with a degree of vigour 
which gave way to no reſiſtance, and with a ſteadinels 
of diſcipline which no temptation of plunder could 
allure; the only ſpoils ſecured were the arms, the 
ſtandards, and the cannon, of the enemy. 

Tippoo's principal loſs was in the vaſt deterion 


that took place in conſequence of his overthrow. IIis 


ſepoys threw down their arms in great numbers, and, 
taking the advantage of the night, went off in eve!) 
direction to the countries where they had been im- 
preſſed or enliſted: many came into the Britiſh can; 
and that continued to be the caſe during the ſiege. 


From their reports, it appeared, that, on a muſter ta. 
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ken of the ſultan's army, ſome days after the battle, 
his killed, wounded, and miſſing, were found toamount 
to twenty nnd! 

The enemy having quitted every poſt on the north- 
fide of the river, the camp was advanced on the ſuc- 
ceeding days as near to the bound hedge as the guns 
of the fort would permit, and a chain of connect— 
ing poſts along the northern and eaſtern ſides of the 
fort was formed, and thus the capital of Mylore was 
completely inveſted on its two principal points. 

Thus preſſed in every quarter—his palace and 
beautiful gardens in poſſeſſion of the eremy—his 
whole power reduced within the narrow limits of a 
citadel, the defence of which was even doubtful—the 
vitherto unſubdued ſpirit of the ſultan ſeems to have 
given way with his toticring fortunes, and peace, upon 
almoſt any terms, was become a deſirable object. As 
a preliminary ſtep towards an accommodation, he re- 
lcaled Lieutenant Chalmers and Naſh, who had been 
taken priſoners, and on their departure preſented them 
with two ſhawls and five hundred rupees. Soon af— 
ter he diſpatched a vakeel to the camp of Lord Corn- 
wallis to fue for peace; which the Britiſh general at 
laſt granted upon the ſevere terms: 1. Of his ceding 
one half of his dominions to the allied powers. 2. Of 
paying three crores and thirty Jacks of rupees, as an 
indemnification for the expenccs of the war. g. The 
releaſe of all priſoners. 4. The delivery of two of 
his ſons as hoſtages for the due performance of the 
treaty, 

On the 26th of February, the two princes, each 
mounted on an elephant richly capariſoned, pro- 
ceeded from the fort to Lord Cornwallis's camp, where 
they were received by his loraſhip with his ſtaff. 
The eldeſt, Abul Kalick, was about ten, the youngeſt, 
Mooza-ud- Deen, about eight, years of age. The princes 
were attired in white muſlin robes, with red turbans, 
richly adorned with pearis. Educated from infancy 
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with the utmoſt care, the ſpectators were aſtoniſhed to 
behold in theſe children all the reſerve, the politeneſs, 
and attention, of maturer years. The kindneſs wich 
which they were received by the Britiſh commander, 
appeared to afford them the higheſt ſatisfaction. Some 
preſents were exchanged on both ſides, and the whole 
tranſattion exhibited a ſcene at once peculiarly novel, 
pleaſing, and intereſting. On the 19th of March, 1792, 
the definitive treaty, ſigned by the ſultan, was delivered 
by the young princes, with great ſolemnity, into the 
hands of Lord Cornwallis ; but the ſums ſpecified in 
the ſecond article not being actually paid, the princes 
remained for ſome time longer under the ſafeguard and 
cuſtody of his lordſhip. ; 

We are now approaching that calamitous period, 
when England was deſtined to interfere in the affairs 
of France; and from an honourable and proſperous 


neutrality, to become the principal in a war which . 


deluged the continent in blood. 

On the 21ſt, of May 1792, a royal proclama- 
tion was iſſued againſt the publication and ſale of ſe. 
ditious writings, with ſtrong injunctions to all per- 
ſons to inform againſt thoſe who ſhould be guilty 
of ſuch daring attempts, &c, This proclamation was 
evidently pointed at. the Rights of Man, a publication 
which had made a conſiderable impreſſion upon the 
common people; and ſurely no expedient could be 
better calculated to procure conſequence io the au- 
thor, or popularity to his works. 

Ihe proclamation having intimated a belief, thai 

ce correſpondencies had been entered into with ſundry 
perſons in foreign parts,” obviouſly alluding to France, 
M. Chauvelin, who had but a few weeks before arrived 
here in the capacity of French ambaſſador, preſented 
immediately an official declaration to Lord Grenville, 
in which he complained that certain expreſſions 11 
the proclamation appeared to give credit to the erro- 
neous opinions propagated by the enemies of France 


both as to the hoſtile intentions of Great Britain ” 
0 Wards 
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wards France, and the treacherous deſigns of France to 
promote ſedition and confuſion in the moſt pacific and 
honourable diſpoſitions of France towards this country; 
and produced an anſwer from Lord Grenville, that 
breathed the ſtrongeſt ſentiments of peace and amity, 
with an unequivocal engagement from our king, di- 
rectly and poſitively to maintain the treaty of navigation 
and commerce exiſting between the two nations. As 
it was generally ſuſpetted in France, that the King of 


Great Britain had entered into the league of Pilnitz, 


and was in ſecret alliance with the courts of Vienna 
and Berlin, the anſwer of Lord Grenville, when read 


in the national aſſembly, was received with boundleſs ap- 


plauſe, as a ſeaſonable pledge of peace, at a time when 
ſtrong fears were entertained of the hoſtile intentions 
of our court. 

Dark and myſterious as the conduct of the allied 
courts has been relative to the treaty of Pilnitz, the 
following paper, which has never been officially diſ- 
owned, certainly deſerves to remain upon record. 


Partition Treaty between the Courts in Concert, 
concluded and figned at Pavia, in the month 


of July 1791. 

His majeſty the emperor will retake all that Louis 
X1V. conquered in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and uni- 
ting theſe provinces to the ſaid Netherlands, will give 
them to his ſerene highneſs the Elector Palatine, fo that 
theſe new poſſeſſions, added to the palatinate, may 
hereafter have the name of Auſtraſia. 

His majeſty the emperor will preſerve, for ever, 
the property and poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make in 
future an indiviſible maſs with the domains and here- 
ditary poſſeſſions of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Her ſerene highneſs the Archducheſs Maria Chriſ- 
tina ſhould be conjointly with his ſerene hignneſs her 
nephew, the Archduke Charles, put into hereditary 


Alcace 
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Alcace ſhall be reſtored tothe empire, and the Biſhop 
of Straſburgh, as well as the chapter, ſhall recover 
their ancient privileges, and the eccleſiaſtical ſovereigns 
of Germany ſhall do the fame. 

If the Swiſs cantons conſent and accede to the coa- 
lition, it may be propoſed to them to annex to the 
helvetic league the biſhopric of Porentru, the defiles 
of Franche Comte, and even thoſe of Tyrol, with the 


neighbouring bailiwicks, as well as the territory of 


Berſoy, which interſects the pays de Vaud. 


Should his majeſty the King of Sardinia ſubſcribe 


to the coalition, la Breſſe, le Bugey, and the pays de 
Gex, uſurped by France from Savoy, ſhall be reſtored 
to him. | 

In cafe his Sardinian majeſty can make a grand 
diverſion, he ſhall be ſuffered to take Dauphiny to be- 
long to him for ever, as the nearelt deſcendant of the 
ancient Dauphins. 

His majeſty the King of Spain ſhall have Rouſſillon 
and Bearn with the iſland of Corſica, and he ſhall take 
poſſeſſion of the French part of Saint Domingo. 

Her majeſty the Empreſs of all the Ruſſias {hall take 
upon herſelf the invaſion of Poland, and at the ſaine 
time retain Kaminieck, with that part of Podolia which 
borders on Moldavia. 

His majeſty the emperor ſhall oblige the Porte to 
give up Choczim, as well as the ſmall forts of Servia, 
and thoſe on the river Lurna. 

His majeſty the King of Pruſſia, by n means of the 
above-mentioned invaſion of the Empreſs of all the 
Ruſſias into Poland, ſhall make an acquiſition of 
Thorn and Dantzic, and there unite the palatine on 
the caſt to the confines of Sileſia. 

His majeſty the King of Pruſſia ſhall beſides ac- 
quire Luface, and his ſerene highneſs the Elector of 
Saxony ſhall in exchange receive the reſt of Poland, 
and occupy the throne as heredtary ſovereign. h 
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His majeſty the preſent King of Poland ſhall abdi- 
cate the throne, on receiving a ſuitable annuity. 

His royal highneſs the Elector of Saxony ſhall 

ive his daughter in marriage to his ſerene highneſs 
the youngeſt fon of his royal highneſs the grand duke 
of all the Ruſſias, who will be the father of the race of 
the hereditary k ings of Poland and Lithuania, 
(Signed) LEOPOLD, 

PRINCE NAss Au; 

CouNT FLORIDA BLANCA, 

BisSCHOFFSUERDER. 

The King of England is ſaid to have acceded to this 
treaty in March 1792. And Holland to have acceded 
afterwards, provided the arrangements, reſpecting their 
limits with his imperial majeſty ſhould be made accord- 
ing to the deſire of the republic before the partition. 
Spain renounced it, when Count d'Aranda came in- 
to office as miniſter, giving aſſurances however of 
the ſtricteſt neutrality, 

France had on every occaſion, ſince the commence- 
ment of her revolution up to this period, expreſſed 
a conſtant and anxious ſolicitude to preſerve a good 
underſtanding with this country, Nor were there 


2 . 0 . ? 0 
any terms ſo humilitating or harſh, to which ſhe did not 


appear over ready to ſubmit, in rde to ſecure this 


important and primary object. Nothing can be more 
emphatically expreſſive of theſe ſentiments, than the 
note which M. de Chauvelin preſented upon this ſub- 
Jett to Lord Grenville, in which, for the preſervation 
of the peace of Europe, the king of the French urges 
his Britannic majeſty zealouily to employ his good 
offices with his allies, to prevent them from granting 


to the enemies of France, directly or indirectly, any 


aſſiſtance. He invites him to employ i in his wiſdom, 
and in the plenitude of his influence, the means com- 
patible with the independence of the French nation, to 


ſtop, whilſt yet it may be effected, che progreſs of this 
dreadful 
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dreadful combination, equally dangerous to the peace, 
the liberty, and the happineſs, of Europe. 

The evaſive anſwer of Lord Grenville to this of. 
ficial note, ſufficiently beſpoke the approbation with 
which the Engliſh government viewed the meaſures 
of its allies againſt France. The anſwer ſtates, That 
the ſame ſentiments which engaged his Britannic majeſty 
not to interfere with the internal affairs of France, 
equally tended to induce him to reſpett the rights and in- 
dependence of other ſovereigns, and particularly thoſe 
of his allies.” The ſlighteſt obſerver will perceive an 
obvious and important difference between the inter- 
ference with the internal affairs of an independent ſtate, 
and the intermediation of a third power to conciliate 
a quarrel, or prevent a rupture between contending 
fovereigns. The former encroaches upon the rights 
and independence of other powers,—the latter admits 
and recognizes both. When the conduct of miniſ- 
ters is recollected, in their recent interference between 
the Ottoman Porte and the empreſs, reſpetting the 
ceſſion of Oczakow, (an object which could ſcarcely 
affect the intereſts of this country in the moſt diſtant 
degree, ) it will not only appear that they are not al- 
ways reſtrained from obtruding their ſervices by a 
ſcrupulous delicacy, but that the ſtudied evaſion ob- 
ſervable in this anſwer to the French court was moſt 
probably only intended to conceal, till the proper 
opportunity, the hoſtile diſpoſition of our government 
to the new order of things in France. 

The late emperor Leopold finiſhed his ſhort reign by 
a ſudden death. on the firſt of March 1792. This 
event happened at a moſt critical moment; ſtrong ſuſ- 
picions were entertained of French poiſon, which were 
foon removed by the publication of an authentic narra- 
tive of his caſe. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis I. 
who was proclaimed emperor at Frankfort on the gth 
of July. The firſt act of his reign was to declare his 
cordial acceſſion to the treaty of Pilnitz; and from 
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WARS or ENGLAND. 3% 
henceforth the courts of Vienna and Berlin joined 
ublic hoſtilities againſt France. The court of 
Vienna publiſhed a declaration or manijcſto of the 
reaſons which induced her to take up arms againſt 
France. The firſt of theſe regarded the nature of the 
protection afforded to the emigrants, which, through 
miſrepreſentation, had given mach umbrage to France. 
The next touched on the ſpirit of anarchy and vio- 
lence * now reigning in France, of which it had be- 
come neceſſary for a concert of princes to check the 
progrels, in order to oppoſe its introduction into their 
own ſtates. That it depended on thoſe who reign at 
preſent over France to make this concert ceaſe im- 
mediately, by reſpeding the tranquillity and rights of 
other powers, and to guarantee the eſſential baſis of the 
French monarchical form of government againſt the. in- 
fringements of violence and anarchy.” The King of 
Pruſſia publiſhed a ſimilar declaration. His manifeſto, 
however, was more diffuſe than that of Auſtria, and 
entered more particularly into the ſuppreſſion and in- 
vaſion of the German princes of Alſace and Lorrain, 
and the violation of the treaties that united France to 
the German empire. It enlarged on the miſchievous 
conſequences of propagating anti-monarchical princi- 
ples, and it deſeribed the conduct of the French govern- 
ment with regard to the troops ſent to the frontiers, as 
an unprovoked attack of his ally the King of Hungary 
and Bohemia, and conſequently an unequivocal de- 
claration of war by France. 

Theſe manifeſtoes of the allied powers produced a 
violent fermentation at Paris. The country was pub— 
liely declared to be in danger, and the moſt vigorous 
meaſures were immediately 8 to recruit the ar- 
my and ſtrengthen the frontiers. A royal proclama- 
tion was publiſhed, ſetting forth in a ſtrong light the 
dangers to which France was expoſed. In conſe- 
quence of this and other ſteps taken by the French go- 
vernment, a profuſion of volunteers of all ages immedi- 
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ately poured down upon the frontiers with the ardour 
of the moſt frantic enthuſiaſm. 1» | 

Coblentz was at this time the general rendezvous 
of the French emigrants. Here they had aſſembled 
to the number of near twenty thouſand; and the King 
of Pruſſia, on his arrival, was received as the illuſtri- 
ous chief, under whoſe auſpices they expetted the 
complete reſtoration of the ancient order of things. 
The reigning Duke of Brunſwick had the command 
of the combined armies which were deſtined for the 
great enterpriſe of invading France, But before he 
began his march from Coblentz, in order that the 
whole world might fully know the views and ſpirit 
of his glorious miſſion, he publiſhed a manifeſto in 
his own name, in which, to a general recapitulation 
of the reaſons aſſigned by the Emperor and King of 
Pruſſia, for combining their forces againſt France, he 
ſubjoir;s; “ To theſe high intereſts, is added another 
important object, and which both ſovereigns have moſt 
cordially in view, which is to put an nd to that 
anarchy which prevails in the interior pa France; 


to put a ſtop to the attacks made on the throne 


and the altar, and reitore to the king his legitimate 
power,” &c. Then, as commander in chief of the two 
armies, he diſavows any pretence to enrich themſelves 
by conqueſt; and diſclaims any intention to meddle 
with the internal government of France. But in caſe 
of their making any reſiſtance when ſummoned to ſur- 
render, or when attacked; or of their not preventing 
conflagrations, murders, and pillage; or of their re- 
moving the king and royal family from Paris; or of 
their attempting to force or inſult the palace of the 
Thuilleries; or of their offering the leaſt violence or 
outrage to their majeſties or the royal family: then 
does he lulminate his maledictions upon the devoted 
land; he denounces inſtant death to the rebels taken 
in arms; decapitation and confiſcation to the members 
of the departments, diſtricts, and municipalities; mili- 
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tary execution to the members of thenational aſſembly, 
magiltrates, and all the inbabitants of Paris; and total 
deſtruction to their guilty city. Though this thunder- 
ing menace ſeemed to threaien vengeance aweful] 
compendious, yet the Duke of Brunſwick was (till 
reproacked with ſome qualms of lenity; and, in leſs 
than forty-eight hours, he ſent forth a {cond mani=- 
feſto, to confirm and heighten the t: rror of the firſt, 
declaring, * that if, contrary to all expectation, by the 
perfidy or baſeneſs of ſome inhabitants of Paris, the 
king and queen, or any other perſon of the royal fa- 
mily ſhould be carried off from that city, all the places 
and towns whatſoever which ſhall not have oppoſed 
their paſſage, and ſhall not have ſtopped their proceed- 
ings, ſhall incur the ſame puniſhments as thoſe inflict- 
ed on the inhabitants of Paris, and their route ſhall 
be marked with a ſeries of exemplary puniſhments juſt- 
ly due to the authors and abettors of crimes for which 
there is no remiſſion.“ 

The plans of the campaign having been ſettled, the 


Pruſſian troops began their march from Triers on the 
11th of Auguſt, and by the end of the month Longwy, 


a ſmall but well-fortified town, had ſurrendered to 
General Clairfait. Verdun allo furrendered to the 
Duke of Brunſwick without reſiſtance. The gover— 
nor of Longwy was accuſed of baving delivered up 
the town through treachery. The governor of Ver- 
dun was compelled to do it by the inhabitants: but he 
would not ſurvive the diſgrace, aiid ſhot himſelf with 
a piſtol. | 

The ſurrender of Verdun to the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick completed the delirium of rage to which his thun- 
dering manifeſto had given riſe, Paris became a ſcene 


of alarm and agitation, and the ruling demagogues - 


ſeized the moment of terror, to hurl deltruttion upon 
their domeſtic enemies, and gratiſy their purpoſes of 
vengeance. The Duke of Erunſwick was repreſented 
as having paſſed Chalons; and the community of Paris 
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decreed the gates to be ſhut; ſummoned all the citi- 
zens to arms; then, under pretence of ſearching for 
warlike implements and ammunition, commenced a 
round of domiciliary viſits, dragged numbers of ſul. 
petted perſons from their beds to priſon at midnight; 
and, horrid to relate, in the courſe of the three fol- 
lowing days, ſome thouſands were murdered in cold 

blood, without accuſation or defence. 
It is not the deſign of this hiſtory to follow minutely 
the motions of the combined armies, to which as yet 
Great Britain had not openly acceded, But it is a 
duty incumbent on the Engliſh hiſtorian, to endeavour 
to trace in the attions of the united ſovereigns, thoſe 
principles of their confederacy, to which England af- 
terwards aſſented when ſhe became a party in the 
grand alliance. Dumourier, who commanded the 
French army with very inferior force, ſucceeded in 
ſtopping the progreſs of the enemy, and defeating eve- 
ry view that had brought the combined armies into the 
field. The {mall town of Thionvijle was for fevers] 
weeks belieged in vain, by Prince Hohenloe and the 
chief body of French emigrants. It was at this ſiege, 
that theſe unfortunate men firſt found reaſon to lament 
the cauſe in which they had embarked. Anxious to 
acquire a military reputation, and to animate others by 
their example, they offered to reduce the town by 
themſelves, if the commander in chief would ſupply 
them with proper ordnance for the ſiege. This was 
refuſed, and during the whole of the campaign they 
were conſtantly kept in the back ground, in a ſtate of 
inattivity the moſt mortifying and inglorious. They 
received no pay during their ſervice, were diſbanded 
at pleaſure, were pillaged by the Pruſſian ſoldiery, 
though a part of the King of Pruſſia's army, and were 
moſt inhumanly excluded from the cartel for the ex- 
change of priſoners. Having no mercy to expctt 
from their countrymen, they had the ſtronger clam 
on the protection of that ſovereign under whoſe ban- 
ner they were fighting: thoſe, however, who had been 
| | ſurprilcd 
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ſurprifed by the enemy, were actually executed like 
common malefatiors, This treatment of the French 
emigrants, is a tolerable proof that the myſterious con- 
vention of Pilnitz had for its objects other intereſts 
than thoſe of the French, 

The execution of the decree for baniſhing all the 
nonjuring clergymen to Guiana, who ſhould not have 
quitted the kingdom in fourteen days from its paſſing, 
poured thouſands of theſe unfortunate exiles from 
Normandy, Picardy, and Britanny, upon our coaſts 


of Kentand Suſſex. Miſery anddiſtreſsare at all times 


a ſufficient paſſport to Engliſh humanity; and this ami- 
able characteriſtic of our countrymen was on this 
occalion moſt eminently diſplayed. Wherever theſe 
ſufferers appeared, they were welcomed, relieved, and 
comforted. The old rivalry of the two nations was 
forgotten, and our difference from that very religiot 
for which they were perſecuted, was ſwallowed up in 
generous feeling for their unfortunate and hapleſs con- 
dition. Never was an opportunity of exerciſing he- 
roic charity more eagerly embraced, nor benevolence 
conferred with more glowing ſenſibility. | 

W hatever were the reaſons which induced the 
Duke of Brunſwick to decline giving battle toth2ene- 
my, no ingenuity can juſtify his leading an army of 
ſeventy thouſand men into a barren part of the enemy's 


kingdom, without ſecuring to them a proper ſupply 


of proviſions, and a ready and ſafe retreat. Two 
months had not expired ſince this thundering hero had, 
by his manifeſtoes, announced death and deſtruction 
to all that ſhould not {ubmit to his ſummons. But 
now, alas! his army had advanced but a few leagues 
into the enemy's territory, where one third of its num- 
ber were deſtined to find a grave: it had drawn upon 
itſelf their contempt by inactivity and inſolence; and 
their deteſtation by rapacity and plunder. It had been 


four days without bread, the want of which drove the 


periſhing ſoldiers to the unwholeſome food of unripe 
| grapes; 
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grapes; and the wetneſs of the ſcaſon ſuperadded to 
other cauſes produced in the combined army a gene- 
ral ſickneſs, that is ſaid to have proved fatal to every 
third man. Feeling the diſtreſs of his ſituation, the 
Duke of Brunſwick propoſed un armiſtice three days 
after the meeting of the convention, and even conde- 
ſcended to requeſt a conference with the French ge- 
neral Dumourier. The purport of this convention, 
like that of Pilnitz, has never heœen ſatisfadtorily ex- 
plained; ſurmiſe and conjetture have ſupplied the place 
of fact and information; but the ſubſequent move- 
ments of the armies furniſh a clue, that leads with to- 
terable certainty to the reſult of this ſecret conference. 

Fhe commander in chief of the combined armies, 
when unable longer to maintain his ground, betrayed 
greater weakneſs in negociating with the French gene- 
ral, than he had in loſing every advantage he brought 
into the field. Inſtead of profiting by experience, in 
perceiving the extreme impolicy of his two former ma- 
nifeſtoes, he was frantic enough to reſt the baſis of his 
negociation upon a third, in which he repeats his 
thundering and terrific threatenings, with as much 
aſſurance as if he had power to inflict them. He aſ- 
fares the French, that the allied ſovereigns never will 
depart from the firm reſolution of reſtoring to his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, liberty, ſafety, and royal dignity ; 


or of exerciling juſt and exemplary vengeance againſt 


thoſe who ſhall longer dare to infringe them. That, 
invariably attached to the principle of not intermed- 
dling with the interior government of France, they 
ſtil} perſiſt in requiring that his moſt chriſtian majeſty, 
as well as the whole royal family, ſhall be immediately 
ſet at liberty, &c. Dumourier perſiſted in the im- 
poſſibility of negociating upon the baſis of a manifeilo 


carrying with it menace and war, that could only tend 


to irritate a free people, and conſequently terminate 
all amicable intercourſe. * It does not, ſays he, “ at 


all enter the ſenſe of that, which has been talked of 


between 
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between us for the laſt four days it even deſtroys it 
completely: it is even contradiftory to the conver- 
ſation, with which the Duke of Brunſwick honoured 
Adjutant-general Thouvenot.” The purport of theſe 
conferences, to which Dumourier alludes, was the moſt 
abject and unequivocal undertaking of the Duke of 
Burnſwick, on behalf of the combined powers, to be 
ſatisfied with a grant of the ſmalleſt portion even of 
nominal power to the unfortunate Louis; “ leſs,“ ſaid 
he, „ than that of a King of England, a King of Mah- 
rattas, a Stadtholder, a principal tax-gatherer, in ſhort 
any allowance that could afford them a pretext for re- 
tiring.” If this mendicant ſupplication be compared 
with the language even of the laſt manileſto, which it 
bad only preceded three days, their inſincerity to the 
French king will be as completely eſtabliſhed, as their 
treachery to the emigrants. That conſtitution of 
France, againſt which the convention of Pilnit had 
been entered into, and for the deſtruction of which above 
one hundred thouſand men were thenin arms, was a lar- 
ger boon than theſe humbled menacers now demanded, 
and was refuled. Indeed, it is generally believed 
that the Pruſſian army muſt have been entirely cut off, 
had not the French generals, either from colluſion or 
humanity, ſpared them in their retreat. Serious ac- 
cuſations upon this head were carried to the conven- 
tion, particularly againſt General Arthur Dillon. But 
as Dumourier undertook to juſtify him, it appears to 
have been agreed upon in the negociation between the 
generals, that no moleſtation ſhould be offered to the 
retiring army. Verdun and Longwy were given up: 
the ſiege of Lifle was raiſed; and the French declared 
their country out of danger. 

On the 18th of October the Auſtrian and Pruſſian 
armies had completely evacuated France.—By this 
time the French arms were triumphant in every quar- 
ter. War having been declared againſt the King of 
Sardinia, General Monteſquiou entered Savoy on the 
0th of September, was received with joy ful acclama- 
tion 
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tion at Chamberri the capital, and the whole country 
ſubmitted almoſt without reſiſtance. On the other 
ſide, the fortreſs of Montalban, and the entire country 
of Nice, were conquered by General Anſelm. On the 
banks of the Rhine, General Cuſtine diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by the moſt brilliant ſucceſſes—reducing ſucceſ- 
ſively the cities of Worms, Spire, Mentz, and Frank- 
fort. Early in November, General Dumourier en- 
tered the Auſtrian Netherlands. Mons inſtantly ſur— 
rendered. Tournay, Oſtend, Ghent, and Antwerp, ſoon 
followed; and on the fourteenth, the French general 
made his triumphal entry into Bruſſels, 


The rapid and brilliant ſucceſs of the republican 


arms in the very outſet of their career, filled Europe 
with conſternation and terror. In proportion as their 
enemies multiplied, their courage and reſources in- 


creaſed, and before the end of November the domi- 


nion of the republic was rapidly extended from the 
Alps to the Rhine, from Geneva to the mouth of the 
Scheld. The victory of Jemappe ſecured the con- 


' queſt of Brabant and Flanders; and the moſt nume- 


rous and beſt-appointed armies of the univerſe, were 
every where ſeen flying from the undiſciplined, naked, 
but enthuſiaſtic, troops of the victorious republic. 
The national convention was now ſo elated with the 
amazing progreſs of their arms, and fo conhident of the 
propriety and rectitude of every meaſure propoſed 
for their adoption, that they ſeem to have thought de- 
liberation a drudgery, and reflettion ſuperfluous. In 
this ſpirit a decree was paſſed by acclamation in the 
aſſembly, November thexgth 1792, in the following 


terms:—* The national convention declare, in the 


name of the French nation, that they will grant frater- 
nity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe who wiſh to procure 


liberty. And they charge the executive power to 


ſend orders to the generals to give aſſiſtance to ſuch 


people, and to defend citizens who have ſuffered and 


are now ſuffering in the cauſe of liberty,” This ta- 
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mous decree, which deſerved to be conſidered in no 
other light than as a magnificent and empty vaunt; 
was productive of very ſerious and important conſe- 
quences. Two other decrees of the aſſembly alſo de- 
mand a ſpecific notice: the one erecting the duchy of 


Savoy into an eighty-fourth department of the French 


republic, contrary to a fundamental article of the con- 
ſtitution, by which ſhe renounced all foreign conqueſt: 


the other, ori the capture of Antwerp, declaratory of | 


the freedom of navigation on the river Scheld. 

It was now that the Engliſh government began to 
diſcover their alarm at the rapidity and extent of the 
French conqueſts. Brabant, Flanders, and Liege, had 
been ſubdued, and ſeemed perfectly diſpoſed to frater- 
nize with their conquerors. It was well known that 
in Holland a very conſiderable party of mal-contents 
ſought an opportunity of declaring themſelves openly 
againſt the Prince of Orange. Lord Auckland, the 
Engliſh ambaſſador, was therefore directed to aſſure 
their high mightineſſes, © that as the theatre of war 
was brought ſo near to the confines of their republic, 
his Britannic majeſty was both ready and determined 
to execute with the utmoſt good faith the treaty of 
1788.” The ſtates, in their anſwer to this declaration, 
profeſſed the ſtrongeſt belief, © that no hoſtile inten- 
tions were conceived by any of the belligerent powers 
againſt them.” The native phlegm of the Hollander 
begat, in the more peaceful and ſteady, an averſion to 
buſtle and activity; and a rooted hatred of the court 
party induced numbers to diſſemble the expedtation of 
what they moſt ardently wiſhed. Hence the frequent 
and juſt obſervation, that we had officially forced their 
high mightneſſes even into a war of defence, againſt 
their obvious intereſt or inclination. 

Great Britain, however, thought proper to take 
meaſures for her own ſecurity.— His majeſty was ac- 
cordingly adviſed to iſſue another proclamation, De- 
cember 1, 1792, announcing the alarming intelligence, 
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„that, notwithſtanding the late proclamation of the 
2 1ſt of May, the utmolt induſtry was ſtill employed 
by evil-diſpoſed perſons within this kingdom, atting 
in concert with perſons in foreign parts, with a view 
to ſubvert the laws and eſtabliſhed conſtitution ot this 
realm; and to deſtroy all order and government there- 
in; and that a ſpirit of tumult and diſorder thereby 
excited had lately ſhewn itſelf in acts of riot and in. 
ſurreddion. And that, theſe cauſes moving him thereto, 
his majeſty had reſolved forthwith to embody part of 
the militia. of the kingdom.” On the ſame day, ano- 
ther proclamation was iſſued for convening the par- 
lament (which ſtood prorogued to the 3d of January) 
on the 1gth of December; the law requiring, that if 
the militia be drawn out during the recels of parlia- 
ment, and this it can only be in caſe of invaſion or ac- 
tual inſurrection, parliament ſhall be aſſembled in the 
ſpace of fourteen days. Bounties were now offered 
to landmen and ſeamen; naval armaments were put 
into preparation in all the dock-yards: the army was 
drawn into a focus near the metropolis; and the tower 
was put into a poſture of defence. | 
On the meeting of parliament, the expreſſions of 
the firſt proclamation were repeated in his majeſty's 
ſpeech. It was intimated © that his majeſty had judged 
neceſſary to embody a part of the militia, and to call 
the parliament together within the time limited forthat 
purpoſe.” It ſlated, as the grounds of theſe ſtrong 
meaſures, the ſeditious practices which had been 
diſcovered, and the ſpirit of tumult and diſorder ſhewn 
in acts of riot and inſurreQtion, which required the in- 
terpoſition of a militery force in ſupport of the civil 
magiſtrate... The induſtry,“ it aſſerted * employed to 
excite diſcontent on various pretexts, and in different 
parts of the kingdom, appeared to proceed from a de- 
ſign to attempt the deſtruction of our happy conſtitu- 
tion, and the ſubverſion of all order and government; 
and that this deſign had evidently been purſued in 
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connection and concert with perſons in foreign coun- 
tries. © I have,” ſaid his majeſty, © carefully obſerved 
a ſtrict neutrality in the preſent war on the continent, 
and have uniformly abſtained from any interference 
with reſpett to the internal government of France; 
but it is impoſſible for me to ſee without the moſt-ſe- 
rious uneaſineſs the ſtrong and increaling indications 
which have appeared there, of an intention to excite 
diſturbances in other countries, to diſregard the rights 
of neutral nations, and purſue views of conqueſt and 
aggrandizement, as well as to adopt towards my allies, 
the ſtates-general, meaſures which are neither confor- 
mable to the law of nations, nor to the poſitive ſtipu- 
lations of exiſting treaties. Under theſe circumſtances 
his majeſty thought it right to have recourſe to thoſe 
means of prevention and internal defence with which 
he was entruſted by law, 2 d to make ſome augmen- 
tation of his naval and military force.” 

On moving the addreſs, in anſwer to the ſpeech, a 
memorable debate aroſe. Mr. Fox began by obſerv- 
ing, * that the preſent was the moſt momentous criſis 
not only that he had ever known, but that he had 
ever read of in the hiſtory of this country; a criſis 
not merely intereſting to ourſelves and our own con- 
dition, but to all nations and to all men; and that on 
the condutt of parliament in this criſis depended not 
merely the fate of the Britiſh conſtitution, but perhaps 
ihe future happineſs of mankind. His majeſty's ſpeech 
contains a variety of aſſertions of the moſt extraordi- 
nary nature. It was the duty of that houſe to inquire 
into the truth of theſe aſſertions, and in diſcharging this 
part of his duty, he ſhould confider the ſpeech from 
the throne as the ſpeech of the miniſter, which his ma- 
jeſty's confidential ſervants had adviſed him to deliver; 


and as they were reſponſible for that advice, to them 


every obſervation of his ſhoald be addreſſed. I ſtate 
it therefore,” ſaid Mr. Fox, „to be my firm opinion 
and belief, that there is not one fact aſſerted in his 
majeſty's ſpeech which is not falſe; not one aſſertion or 
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inſinuation which is not unfounded. The leading and 
and prominent feature of the ſpeech is a wanton and 
baſe calumny on the people of Great Britain ; an in- 
ſinuation of ſo. black a nature, that it demands the moſt 
rigorous inquiry, and the moſt ſevere puniſhment, 
The next aſſertion is, that there exiſts at this moment 
an inſurrection in this kingdom. An inſurrection! — 
where is it? where has it reared its head? Good God! 
an inſurrection in Great Britain? No wonder that 
the militia were called out, and parliament aflem- 
bled in the extraordinary way in which they have been 
-—but where is it? To avoid involving the people 
in the calamity of. a war, without at leaſt aſcertaining 
the internal ſtate of the kingdom, and prevent us from 
falling into the diſgrace of being, as heretofore, ob- 


liged perhaps in a week to retract every ſyllable that 


we are now called upon ta ſay, he concluded with mo- 
ving an amendment, ſimply pledging the houle “ that 
inquiry ſhould be made into the facts, ſtated in his 
majeſty's ſpeech.” After a debate of many hours, the 
houſe divided for the amendment 5o, againſt it 290. 

On the bringing up the repart, on the ſucceeding 
day in the houſe of commons, the debate was reſumed 
with freſh vehemence. Mr. Fox molt ſeverely cen- 
ſured the miniſters for not having interpoſed the me- 
diation of Great Britain, in order to preſerve the peace 


of Europe. Had we proteſted againſt the projett con- 


certedat Pilnitz, and armed toprevent the execution of 
it, England muſt have acquired ſuch an aſcendancy in 
the councils of France as would have completely ob- 
viated all the ſubſequent cauſes of diſſatisfacton. * It, 
ſaid Mr. Fox, © there exiſts a diſcontented or dijſat- 
fected party in the kingdom, what can ſo much add to 


their numbers, or their influence, as a war, which in— 


creaſing the public burthens till they become intolera- 
ble will giveproportionable weightto their complaints! 
He wiſhcd therefore that war ſhould be avoided, if 
poſſible that negociation ſhould precede hoſtility. 
He was fully aware of the arrogant notions of minil- 
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ters, who perhaps would not condeſcend to receive a 
miniſter from the French republic. If this were the 
caſe, let miniſters fairly avow it—that the people of 
England might know how far the eſſential intereſts of 
the nation were ſacrificed to a punilio. Gentlemen 


ſhould recollect that it was once faſhionable to talk of 


6a vagrant 9 of one Hancock,” and * one 
Adams, and their crew.“ But ſurely! che folly of this 
language had been ſuffic iently proved. He then mov- 


ed an amendment, “ beſeeching his majeſty to employ 


every means of honourable negociation, for the pur- 
poſe of preventing a war with France.“ 

The motion was oppoſed by Mr. Burke in a fran- 
tic ſpeech, in which he affirmed, “that to ſend an 
ambaſſador to France would be the prelude to the 
murder of our ſovereign.” Mr. Pitt was at this time 
not a member in the houſe, having vacated his ſeat by 
the acceptance of the lucrative ſinecure of the cinque 
ports, void by the death of the Earl of Guildford, once 


fo famous under the title of Lord North. In the ab- 


fence of the miniſter, Mr. Secretary Dundas entered 
into a long and elaborate vindication of the meaſures 
of adminiſtration; and he concluded with a confident 
rediction, that if we were forced into a war, it muſt 
prove ſucceſsful and glorious.” The amendinent was 
negatived without a diviſion. 
Not diſcouraged at the ill ſucceſs of theſe attempts, 
Mr. Fox, on the 15th of December moved, “ that a 
miniſter be ſent to Paris to treat with thoſe rerfons 
who exerciſe proviſionally the executive government 
of France.” “ This,” he ſaid, & implied neither ap- 
probation nor dilapprobation of the conduct of the 


_ exiſking French government. It was the policy 


and practice of every nation to treat with the exiſt- 
ing government of every other nation with which 
it had relative intereſts, without inquiring how that go- 
vernment was conſtituted, or by what means it ac- 
quired poſſeſſion of power. Was the exiſting govern- 
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ment of Morocco more reſpectable than that of France? 
Yet we had more than once ſent embaſſies thither, to 
men reeking from the blood through which they had 
waded to their thrones. W̃ had miniſters at the Ger- 
man courts at the time of the infamous partition of 


Poland. We had a miniſter at Verſailles when Corſica 


was bought and enſlaved, —But in none of theſe in- 
ftances was any ſanction given directly or indirettly by 
Great Britain to theſe nefarious tranſactions.“ 

In anſwer to the objettion, that if we agreed to a 
negociation, we ſhould not know with whom to nego- 
tiate, Mr. Whitbread aſked, with energetic animation, 
& if we knew with whom we were going to war? If 
there was no difficulty in deciding upon that point, 
how could we pretend to be at a loſs to know with 
whom we were to make peace? Doubtleſs with that 
aſſembly, truly deſcribed by his majeſty as exerciſing 
the powers of government in France.” The motion 
was in the end negatived without a diviſion. 

On the 17th of December, a memorial was pre— 
ſented by M. Chauvelin to Lord Grenville, in which he 
informs his lordſhip that the executive council of the 
French republic, thinking it a duty which they owe to 
the French nation, not to leave it in the ſtate of ſuſpenſe 
into which it has been thrown by the late meaſures of 
the Britiſh government, have authorized him to de- 
mand with openneſs, whether ' France ought to con- 
ſider England as a neutral or hoſtile power; at the ſame 
time being ſolicitous, that not the ſmalleſt doubt ſhould 
exiſt reſpecting the diſpoſition of France towards Eng- 
land, and of its deſire to remain in peace. In allu- 
fion to the decree of the 19th of November, M. Chau— 
velin ſays, © that the French nation abſolutely reje& 
that falſe interpretation, by which it might be ſup- 


poſed that the French republic ſhould favour inſurrec- 


tions, or excite diſturbance, in any neutral or friendly 
country whatever. In particular, they declare in the 
moſt ſolemn manner, that France will not attack Hol- 


land fo long as that power adheres to the principles of 


hex 
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her neutrality.” As to the navigation of the Scheld, 
M. Chauvelin affirms it to be a queſtion of too little 
Importance to be made the ſole cauſe of a war; and 
that it could only be uſed as a pretext for a premedi- 
tated aggreſſion, 4 On this fatal ſuppoſition,” he ſays, 
6 the French nation will accept war: but ſuch a war 
would be the war not of the Britiſh nation, but of the 
Britiſh miniſtry, againſt the French republic; and of 
this he conjures them well to conſider the terrible reſ- 

ponſibility.“ | 
To this communication Lord Grenville returned an 
anſwer, acknowledging the receipt of a note from M. 
Chauvelin, filing himſelf miniſter plenipotentiary of 
Frahce. He reminds him that the king, ſince the un- 
happy events of the 10th of Auguſt, (theſe events were, 
abolition of royalty, and declaring France a republic, 
had ſuſpended all ofic:al communication with France; 
and informs him, that he cannot be treated with in 
the quality and under the form ſtated in his note. Ne- 
vertheleſs, “ under a form neither regular nor offi- 
cial,” his lordſhip condeſcends to reply, but in a mode 
which could only tend to inflame the differences ſub- 
fiſting between the two nations, and which, far from 
accepting the conceſſions and explanations, made by 
France, fought only to diſcover new pretences of ca- 
vil and quarrel, His lordſhip ſays, “if France is 
really deſirous of maintaining friendſhip and peace with 
England, ſhe muſt ſhew herſelf diſpoſed to renounce 
her views of aggreſſion and aggrandizement, and to 
confine herſelf within her own territory, without inſalt- 
ing other governments, without diſturbing their tran- 
quillity, without violating their rights,” The relin- 
quiſhment of her recent conqueſts being thus haughtily 
demanded of France as a preliminary of peace, it might 
be well ſuppoſed that negociation was at an end. But 
the government of France, in the midſt of their tri- 
umphs, diſcovered a degree of temper and moderation 
| in 
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in their intercourſe with England as ſurpriſing as it 
was laudable. | 
1793. In anſwer to the letter of Lord Grenville, a 
memorial was tranſmitted from M. le Brun, miniſtez 
of foreign affairs, in the name of the executive coun- 
cil, dated January 4, 1793, framed in terms of ſingular 
wiſdom and ability, and forming a ſtriking contraſt to 
the petulance diſplayed in the communication of the 
Engliſh minſter. They begin with repeating * the 
aſſurances of their fincere deſire to maintain peace 
and harmony between France and England. It is 
with great reluQtance,” ſay they, “ that the republic 
would fee itſelf forced to a rupture much more con- 
trary to its inclination than its intereſt.” In reference 
to Lord Grenville's refuſal to acknowledge M. Chau- 
velin in his diplomatic capacity, the council remark, 


C that in the negociations now carrying on at Madrid, 


the principal miniſter of his catholic majeſty did not 
hefitate to addreſs M. Bourgoin, the ambaſſador of the 
republic at that court, by the title of miniſter pleni- 
potentiary of France. But that a defett in point of 
form might not impede a negociation, on the ſucceſs of 
which depended the tranquillity of two great nations, 


- they had lent credential letters to M. Chauvelin; to 


enable him to treat according to the ſeverity of di- 
plomatic forms. The council artfully, obſerve that the 
decree of the 1gth of November had been miſunder- 
ſtood, and that it was far from being intended to fa- 
vour ſedition, being merely applicable to the ſingle 


caſe where the general will of a nation, clearly and 


unequivocally expreſſed, ſhould call for the aſſiſtance 
and fraternity of the French nation. Sedition can ne- 
ver exiſt in the expreſſion of the general will. The 
Dutch were certainly not ſeditious when they formed 
the generous reſolution of throwing off the Spaniſh 
yoke; nor was it accounted as a crime of Henry IV. 
or to Queen Elizabeth, that they liſtened to their ſo- 
licitations of aſſiſtance. As to the right of navigation 
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on the Scheld, the council affirm, that it is a queſtion 
of abſolute indifference to England, little intereſting 
even to Holland, but of great importance to the Bel- 
gians,who were not parties to the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
by which they were diveſted of that right; but when 
that nation ſball find itſelf in full poſſellion of its li- 
berty, and from any motive whatever ſhall conſent to 
deprive themſelves of the navigation of the Scheld, 
France will not oppoſe it. With reſpett to the charge 
of aggrandizement, France they ſay, has renounced 
and ſtill renounces all conqueſt; and its occupying the 
Netheriands will continue no longer than the war.— 
It theſe explanations appear inſufficient, after having 
done every thing in our power to maintain peace, we 
will prepare for war. We ſhall combat with regret 
the Engliſh, whom we eſteem, but we ſhall combat 
them without fear,” 

At length this extraordinary buſineſs, the ſource of 
unnumbered calamities to this country, was brought 
to a criſis. Louis XVI. the mildeſt and moſt inoffen- 
five of a long line of kings, was brought to trial, and 
ſentenced to loſe his life. He conducted himſelf with 
a firmneſs and chriſtian reſignation, which would have 
done honour to a martyr, and ſuffered the puniſhment 
of the guillotine on the 2 1ſt of January. His queen, 
the ſiſter of the Emperor of Germany, his guiltleſs ſiſ- 
ter, and many of his friends, ſoon alter followet him 
to the grave, by public authoriſed murders; while the 
dauphin, whole tender age, even in the opinion of the 
monſters who now preſided over the deſtiny of France, 
would not ſanction capital puniſhment, was leſt to die 
in priſon; and the princeſs Maria Thereſa Charlotta, 
the only remaining iſſue of Louis XVI. and Antoi- 
netta of Auſtria, after ſuficring a long impriſonment, 
was ſet at liberty, and has fince been marricd to her 
couſin the Duke d'Angou'eſme. 

The pariiament of Great Britain being fitting, when 
intelligence was received that the King of Frans had 
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been put to death, advantage was taken of the ſenſa- 
tion which this melancholy event produced, to unite 
all parties in the vigorous proſecution of a war, for 
which preparations had long been making. Chauve- 


lin, the accredited ambaſſador from Louis XVI. was 


. ordered to quit the kingdom within eight days. 

The death of the French monarch was indeed a dif. 
aſtrous and mournful event. It was well known that 
the executive council, and a great majority of the na- 
tional convention, were eagerly deſirous to avert this 
fatal cataſtrophe ; but the violence of the Jacobin fac- 
tion, and the ſavage rage of the populace, rendered it 
impoſſib e.“ We may,” ſaid M. le Brun to a confi- 
dential friend, “ ſacrifice ourſelves, without being able 
to fave the life of the king. In England no one at- 
tempted to juſtify the deed; © nor,” lays an animated 
writer of that time, „ is it the ſeaſon for extenuation 
now that the ſtream of prejudice flows ſtrong, and the 
phantaſm of a murdered _ Ralks before our affright- 
ed imagination.” 

The Britiſh miniſtry were now determined on war: 
they appeared even more ſolicitous to colour the pretext 
for hoſtilities agaiuſt France, than to obtain ſfatisfac- 
tion for the acts of aggreſſion complained of, as appears 
from the tenor of their proceedings. If any proof is 
wanting, we ſhall find it amply ſupplied by a letter 
from Loid Auckland, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the 
Hague, dated January the 25th, 1793, and preſented 


to the ſtates-general iinmediately on the departure of 


M. Chauvelin. In this letter, his lordſhip affirms to 


their high mightineſſes, that © not four years ago ſome 
wretches, alſuming the title of philoſophers, had the 
preſumption to think themſelves capable of eſtabliſh- 
ing a new ſyſtem of civil ſociety. In order to rea- 


1120 that dream of their vanity, they found it neceſſary 


to overthrow and deitroy all received notions of ſub- 
Ordination, manners, and religion, which: have bi— 


therto formed all the ſecurity, happineſs, and conſo- 
lation, 
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lation, of the human race. Their deſtrutiive projects 
have but too well ſucceeded. But the effetts. of the 
new ſyſtem which they endeavoured to introduce ſerv- 
ed only to ſhew the imbecility and villany of its au- 
thors. The events, which ſo rapidly followed each 
other ſince that epoch, ſurpaſs in atrocity all which 


had ever polluted the pages of biſtory. Property, li- 


berty, ſecurity, even life itſelf, have been deemed play- 


things in the hands of infamous men, who are the ſlaves. 


of the moſt licentious paſſions of rapine, enmity, and 
ambition.“ From the conduct of the Engliſh govern— 
ment at home, and the very bigh language and ſenti— 
ments conveyed through their diplomatic organs 
abroad, the French now ſaw that every hope of peace 
was vaniſhed. The convention therefore came to 
the reſolution of anticipating the deſigns of the Eng- 
I1ſh and the Dutch, and, by a decree unanimouſly pall- 
ed on the 1ſt of February 1793, declared the republic 
of France at war with the King of Great Britain, and 
the Stadtholder of Holland. | 

That the Britiſh court manifeſted a friendly diſpo— 


ſition to the French revolution, prior to the 10th of 


Auguſt 1792, when the royal power was ſuſpended in 
France—i1s one of thoſe aſſertions of the Engliſh mi- 
niſter, which admits of very conſiderable doubt. If, 
inſtead of their declarations, we judge from the con- 
duct of the Britiſh cabinet, we ſhall find very intel- 
ligible indications of diſlike even to the French con- 
ſtitution of 1789. Lord Auckland, to his letter above 
quoted to the ſtates-general, ſays, ©. it is not quite 
four years ſince certain wretches aſſuming the name of 
philoſophers, &c.” Here it is perfetly clear that he 


comprehends in his vulgar and violent cenlure the li- 


mited monarchy ſettled by the conſtitution of 1789, 
as well as the republican form of government eſta- 
bliſhed in 1792; and when it is conſidered that this 
part of his lordſhip's conduct was, at a ſubſequent pe- 
riod, publicly defended and proved by mimilters in 
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parliament, little doubt can remain of the real ſenti. 
ments of the Britiſh court reſpetting the French reyo. 
Jution of 1789. | | | 

Another pointed inſtance of the ſecret hoſtility of 
the Engliſh government towards the French conſti— 
tution of 1789, appears in the correſpondence between 
Lord Grenville and M. Chauvelin in May 1792. 
The latter invariably ſtyles Louis XVI. *« the king of 
the French,” which was the title decreed by the nati- 


onal aſſembly, and the former as invariably ſtyles him 


«© His moſt chriſtian majeſty,” which was the title du- 
ring the old deſpotiſm. 

But the melancholy death of the French monarch 
having conſiderably alineated the affections of Engliſh. 
men from the French revolution, and the idea of in- 
ternal danger having alſo at this time been excited by 
the alarming reports of plots and inſurrettions, a ge- 
neral abhorrence of the French and of French prin- 
ciples had ſeized the public mind, and prepared- the 
nation to receive the declaration of war on the part of 
France with general ſatisfaction, as an event to be de- 
fired rather than dreaded. Having thus ſecured the 
concurrence of a great portion of the people, the mi- 
niſter loſt no time in obtaining the ſanction of parlia- 
ment, to meaſures of extenſive and vigorous hoſtility. 
Accordingly, on the 11th of February, 1793, the fol- 
lowing meſſage from his majeſty was read to the houſe 
of commons. His majeſty thinks proper to acquaint 
the houſe of commons, that the aſſembly now exerci- 
Gng the powers of government in France, have, with- 
out previous notice, directed acts of hoſtility to be 
committed againſt the perſons aud property of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, in breach of the law of nations, and of 
the moſt poſitive ſtipulations of treaty ; and have ſince, 


on the molt groundlcſs pretences, actually declared war 


againlt his majeſty and the united provinces. Under 
the circumſtances of this wanton and unprovoked ag- 
greſſion, his majeſty has taken the neceſſary ſteps to 
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maintain the honour of his crown, and to vindicate 
the rights of his people; andhis majeſty relies with con- 
fidence on the firm and effectual ſupporet of the houſe 
of commons, and on the zealous exertions of a brave 
and loyal people, in proſecuting a juſt and neceſſary 
war, and in endeavouring, under the bleſſing of Pro- 
vidence, to oppole an effectual barrier to the farther 
progreſs of a ſyſtem which ſtrikes at the ſecurity and 
peace of all independent nations, and is purſued in 
open dehiance of every principle of moderation, good 
faith, humanity, and juſtice. In a cauſe of ſuch general 
concern, his majeſty has every reaſon to hope for the 
cordial co-operation of thoſe powers who were united 
with his majeſty by the ties of alliance, or who feel 
an intereſt in preventing the extenſion of anarchy and 
confuſion, and in contributing to the ſecurity and tran- 
quillity of Europe.“ 

Mr. Fox and his friends were reſolved to exert their 
utmoſt abilitiestoaſcertainthereal and preciſe grounds 
of the war, that if poſſible every obſtacle to amicable 
accommodation might be removed, and at all events 
the public might be fully informed of thole objetts for 
the attainment of which the nation was about to ex- 


pend its blood and treaſure. Accordingly, on the 18th 


of February, Mr. Fox, with this view, preſented te 
the houſe the following refolutions. Firſt, That it is 
not for the honour or intereſt of Great Britain to make 
war upon France on account of the internal cir- 
cumſtances of that country; for the purpoſe either of 
ſuppreſſing or puniſhing any opinions and principles, 
however pernicious in their tendency, which may pre- 
vail there; or of eſtabliſhing among the French peo. 
ple any particular form of government.—Secondly, 
That the particular complaints which have been made 
againſt the condutt of the French government are not 
of a nature to juſtify war in the firlt inſtance, without 
having attempted to obtain redreſs by negociation.— 


Thirdly, That it appears to this houle, that in the late 
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negociation between his majeſty's miniſters and the a- 
gents of the French government, the ſaid miniſters did 
not take ſuch meaſures as were likely to procure re- 
dreſs, without a rupture, for the grievances of which 
they complained; and particularly that they never 
ſtated diſtinaly to the French government any terms 
and conditions the acceſſion to which, on the part of 
France, would induce his majeſty to perſevere i in the 
ſyſtem of neutrality. —Fourthly, That it does not ap- 
pear that the tranquillity of Europe, and the rights of 
independent nations, which have been ſtated as grounds 
of war againſt France, have been attended to by his 
majeſty's miniſters in the caſe of Poland, in the in- 
vaſion of which unhappy country, both in the laſt year 
and more recently, the moſt open contempt of the law 
of nations, and the moſt unjuſtifiable ſpirit of aggran- 


dizement, have been manifeſted, without having pro- 


duced, as far as appears to this houſe, any remonſtrance 
from his majeſty's miniſters. —Fifthly, That it is the 
duty of his majeſty's miniſters, in the preſent criſis, to 
adviſe his majeſty againſt entering mto engagements 
which may prevent Great Britain from making a ſepa- 
rate peace, whenever the intereſts of his majeſty and 
his people may render ſuch a meaſure adviſeable, or 
which may countenance an opinion in Europe, that 
his majeſty is acting in concert with other powers for 
the unjuſtifiable purpoſe of compelling the people of 
France to ſubmit to a form of government not ap- 


proved by that nation.—Mr. Fox alleged, that his 


object in making theſe motions was to procure a 
declaration of the preciſe grounds upon hich gentle- 
men had voted for the war; for from many circum- 
ſtances he was well perſuaded that the real objetts of 
our miniſters in going to war were thoſe which they dil- 
claimed, and that thoſe which they avowed were only 


pretexts. The motion occaſioned a very heated debate; 


the houſe divided, 44 for the motion, againlt it 226. 
The erection of barracks in different parts of the 
kipgdom, 
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kingdom, which the legal authorities of this country 
had ever conſidered as unconſtitutional, induced Mr. 
M. A. Taylor, on the 22d of February, to bring the 
opinions of Mr. Pulteney, Mr. Pelham, Lord Gage, 
Judge Blackſtone, &c. to prove the illegality of the 
mealure, Mr. Taylor ſaid, “that the whole ſyſtem of 
miniſters ſhewed an evident preconcerted delign to 
curb and overawe the people by the bayonet and the 
ſword, inſtead of applying, if neceſſary, the wholeſome 
correttion of the laws of England; and this, in his 
conſcience, he believed to be their intention. He did 
not mean to enter into any argument with reſpett to 
the king's rights in virtue of his prerogative of erecting 
barracks; but, before proceeding to erett them, it was 
undoubtedly the duty of his majeſty's miniſters to have 
intormed the houſe of their intention to do ſo, and of 
the reaſons which induced them to think it a meaſure 
either prudent or neceſſary.” He ſaid, „that in the 
motion which he ſhould take the liberty of ſubmitting 
to the houſe, he ſhould adopt the words of judge 
Blackſtone,” and he concluded with moving, “ that it 
is the opinion of this houle chat the uniform and per- 
ſevering oppoſition of our anceſtors from time to time, 
to the erecting barracks in this country, was founded 
upon a jult ſenſe of the true principles of our moſt ex- 
cellent canſlitution, and that the opinion has been juſti- 
fied, upon high legal and political authority, that the 
ſoldiers ſhould live intermixed with the people, in order 
that they might be connected with them; and that no 
ſeparate camp, no barracks, noinland fortreſſes, ſhould 
be allowed.” After a very warm debate, the miniſter 
moved the order of the day, and the original motion 

was negatived without a diviſion. | 
The attorney-general, on the 15th of March, mov. 
ed for leave to bring in the traitorous correſpondence 
bill, of which the following is the outline.“ That it 
was in future to be made high treaſon, Firſt, To ſup- 
ply the exiſting government of France, or any perſons 
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in alliance with them, with arms or military ſtores, or 
to purchaſe any thing for them. Secondly, To pur. 
chaſe lands of inheritance in France, to inveſt money 
in any of the French funds, or to lend money on any 
ſecurity in France. Thirdly, To go from this country 
into France without licence of his majeſty and the pri- 
vy ſeal. Fourthly, For a Britiſh ſubject to land in 


Great Britain without a paſſport or leave, or elle to 


deliver himſelf to the next magiſtrate, to undergo an 
examination, and faithfully to diſcloſe where he had 
been, whither he was going, the reaſon of his journey 
out and home, and give ſecurity to any amount re- 
quired for his good behaviour. Fifthly, To under. 
write inſurances upon ſhips and goods bound from 
France to any part of the world.” 

This bill was combated by the members of oppoſi. 
tion through every ſtage of its progreſs. On the mo. 
tion of leave for its introduttion being made by the at- 
torney-general, Mr. Fox commenced the attack on its 
principles and object. He roſe,” he ſaid * to take 
the firſt opportunity of expreſſing his diſapprobation of 
the bill. If the law of treaſon was doubtful, a bill to 
explain it might be neceſſary; but he, who had never 
before heard of thoſe doubts, had no reaſon to think 
the law obſcure, and therefore could not think a bill ne- 


ceſſary to explain it. If the law of treaſon wants ex- 


planation, then the queſtion will be, whether the provi- 
ſions of the bill now propoſed conformed to that in- 
tention. The firſt part that ſtruck his mind, was the 
prohibiting any perſon in this country from purcha- 
fing lands in France. Britiſh ſubjects bad frequently 

oſſeſſions in foreign countries, and no evil, which he 
had ever heard of, had hitherto reſulted from that cir- 
cumſtance; and he was firmly convinced that nothing 
at this moment could be more dangerous than hold- 
ing out that idea. Something of this kind had been 
propoſed during the American war, reſpecting pro- 
perty held in Pennſylvania; but the miniſter of that 
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day rejected with diſdain a propoſition ſo unjuſt and 


impolitic. We hadalwaysencouraged foreigners, even 
in time of war, to deal in our funds; and we had always 
held their property ſacred; and he would aſk whether 
encouragement afforded on both ſides to deal in the 
funds, would operate moſt in favour of this country or 
of France; of that which had moſt, or that which had 
leaſt credit? Surely at preſent men would not be ſo 
blind to their own intereſts as to prefer French ſecu— 
rity to Engliſh. As to the next prohibition in the bill, 
the ſupplying the French with arms, if that part of the 
law was to be thoroughly reviſed, he ſhould perhaps 
queſtion whether it would not be of advantage to this 
country to trade with its enemies, and ſei] them every 
article of arms, whilſt. we had prompt payment, at our 
own price, for them. Reſpecling Engliſhmen going to 
France without a paſſport,” Mr, Fox laid, & he ſhould 
paſs it by as the leaſt exceptionable clauſe in the bill. But 
as to the proviſion againſt Engliſhmen returning to their 
country, it was monſtrous enough to make the learned 
gentleman aſhamed to ſtate it. It was giving power to 
the king to baniſh, during the war, every Britiſh lub- 
ject now in France. Though he may return in cer— 
tain caſes by giving ſecurity, who are to be judges of 
the amount of that ſecurity? This was to be lett to a 
magiſtrate—Here one man was to be put under the 
diſcretion of another, who might render his return 
impoſſible by exacting ſecurity to an amount that could 
not be given. As to the clauſe which prohibited 
the inſurance of French ſhips, he had lefs objection 
to it than ſeveral others, becaule it appeared to him 
to be merely fooliſh, for the balance would be in fa- 
vour of the Engliſh. who would in that caſe be the 
underwriters, becauſe the premium was always ſup- 
poſed to be more than the riſk. He concluded with 
laying that the whole of the bill was unneceſfary, and 
many of the paris of it repugnant to the common prin- 
diples of juſtice.” 
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- Mr. Solicitor General defended the propriety of 


the bill, „ The ſtatute of Edward the Third, he al- 
ſerted, left the law of treaſon in ſome doubt, becaule 
the nature of treaſon was in ſome meaſure to be de- 
termined by exiſting circumſtances; and of conſe- 
quence, there had been continual declarations of what, 
in particular inſtances, conſtituted treaſon, As to the 
purchaſe of lands, he ſtated, that one of the cauſes of 
the calamities of the American war, was the private in- 
tereſt of individuals, in conſequence of their profeſ- 
ſions, which induced them to take a part contrary to 
their ſentiments.” 5 
Mr. Erſkine, in an animated ſpeech, replied to the 
crown lawyers, He ſaid, „that the fundamental 
principles of the law ought not to be ſhaken by unne- 
ceſſary acts of the legiſlature. He remarked the ten- 
dency of the preſent bill to throw ſuſpicion upon the 
eople. The attorney general comes forward with a 
bill, explanatory of the ſtatute of Edward III. to tell 
them what circumſtances in the preſent period would 
be deemed treaſonable. Reſpetting that part of the 
bill which prohibits perſons from purchaling land in 
France, it was altogether needleſs in the preſent ſtate 
of that country; and inſtead of prohibiting perſons from 
purchaſing in the French funds, miniſters ſhould 1a- 


ther take care that a calamitous war might not pre- 


vent from purchaſing in our own.” 

Mr. Burke rejoiced that, “ in times of public emer- 
gency, the miniſters, and legiſlators of this country, 
had recourfe to the wholeſome principles of our an- 
ceſtors. At the time of the revolution in 1688, the 
next chapter to the bill of rights, contained an att em- 
powering his majeſty to take up and imprifon all ſul- 
pe cted perſons. He conſidered this precedent as quite 
ſufficient, Thole who believed the conſtitution was 
ſecure without the preſent bill, argued on falſe princt- 
ples. No period occured in hiſtory more detrimental 
to its vital principles than the preſent; and govern- 
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ment merited applauſe and gratitude, in proportion to 
their vigilance and activity. You are now at war,” 
ſaid Mr. Burke, “ with an enemy who has urged war 
with your conſtitution, and who has been but too ſuc- 
ceſsful in eſtabliſhing among you a dangerous domeſtic 
jaction.”—After a general exclamation of No! No! 
No!—Mr. Burke continued, „that gentlemen might 
now deny the aſſertion, but, at a future period,” ſaid 
he, 4 I will name them to their confuſion though not 
to their ſhame! And if it were a houſe as it Is a com- 
mittee, I would, perhaps, embrace the opportunity of 
communicating my information and ſentiments there- 
on.” — The bill was carried by 154 againſt 33. 
During the time that the above bill-was in agitation, 
a propoſal was made to Lord Grenville by the French 
executive council, for putting an end to the calamities 
of war by amicable negociation, and a paſſport was 
demanded for M. Maret, who was to be inveſted with 
full powers to treat. The letters from M. le Brun 
were brought over by an Engliſh gentleman, with pro- 
per atteſtations of their authenticity, and by him de- 
livered to the noble ſecretary. It is ſaid, that M. 
Maret had it in his inſtruttions unequivocally to of- 
fer to our miniſtry theſe three points: Firſt, That 
the navigation of the Scheld ſhould be given up. 
Secondly, That the French troopts ſhould not ap- 
proach the Dutch territories within a given diſtance, 


Thirdly, That the decree of the 19th of November 


ſhould be either altered or repealed. No notice what- 
ever was taken of this'application. 

Mr. Grey once more brought forward the great 
queſtion of a parliamentary reform. Twenty-three 
petitions, praying a reform, bad been preſented to the 
houſe of commons, ſigned by three thouſand perlons ; 
and on the 6th of May, Mr. Grey made his motion. He 
began by ſtating the difficulties he had to encounter in 
his attempt to procure a parliamentary reform; “ for,” 
ſaid he, “ while the numerous and reſpectable petitions 
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before the houſe in ſome meaſure facilitate my way, by 
proving the various arguments which the ſubjett af. 
fords, yet they, at the ſame time informed the houſe, 
that they were not the real repreſentatives of the people, 
which probably will be a very diſagreeble confeſſion to 
extort from the members themſelves. Reſpetting the 
hackneyed objefttion of this being an improper time 
for reform, it would be equally rational in times of 
proſperity and adverſity, in times of war and peace, 


If our ſituation happens to be proſperous, it is then 


aſked whether we can be more than happy, or more 
than free? In the lealon of adverlity, on the other 
hand, all reform or renovation 1s deprecated, from the 
retended riſk of increaſing the evil and preſſure of 
our ſituation. Hence it would appear that the time for 
reſorm never yet had come, and never woufd come. 
By arguments ſuch as theſe had reform been hitherio 
combated; and by the like he believed it ever would 
be attacked, until ſome dreadful convulſion ſhould 
take place, which might threaten even the conſtitution 
itſelf with annihilation. Many had been the unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts to bring about a reform; a proper 
time had never yet been found for it. In 1733, a mo- 
tion was made in that houſe, by Mr. Bromley, for a 
repeal of the ſeptennial att, and that motion was ſe- 
condedina very able ſpeech by Sir William Windham. 
Other attempts had been made in the years 19453 1758, 
1782, 1783. and 1785. Mr. Pitt himſelf had brought 
the buſineſs forward in the laſt three of thoſe years, 
The ſame objection as to tme was then made, and com- 
bated by the right honourable gentleman ſtrongly and 
owerfilly in argument, but without effect.“ When 
Mr. Grey came to take notice of burgage tenures, and 
the ſpli'ting of weſluages and hereditaments, for the 
urpole of multiplying voters, contrary to an att of 
King William for preventing ſuch practices, he quot- 
ed an opinion given judicially vy Lord . 
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fitting as chancellor in the houſe of lords, in an ap- 
eal from Scotland, reſpecting the rights of voters at 


elections. His lordſhip iaid, If the right of election 


could be tried by Jaw ina court of law in England, as 
it was in Scotland, be was convinced that an Engliſh 
court of law would not be ſatisfied with ſuch a mode 
of election as this; that a nobleman's ſte ward ſhould go 
down to a borough with ten or twelve pieces of parch- 
ment in his han, containing each the qualification for 


a vote. and having aſſembled a ſutticiem number 


of his maſter's tenants round a table, ſhou'd diſtribute 
among hein the vat chments—theu propoſe a candidate 
—and afterwards collect thele parchments, and de- 
clare his lords friend du'y elected for the borough.” 
Thele electious Lord ThuilJow called a mockery.” 
Mr. Grey concluded with moving, that the petition(of 
the Friends of the People) be referred to a committee. 

Sir W1.liam Young declared it had been his opinion 


ever ſince he began bis political career, that the coun- 


try had too much of a commercial turn, and that its 
commerce voulu ſoon become more thana match for its 
virtues. The petnioners propoled a meaſure that evi- 
dently tended to throw weight into a ſcale which pre- 
ponderaced too much alre ady. He aſſerted that bo- 
roughs bought and-controlied by men of property, 
formed the only balance to the commercial influence 
which was inc reaſing by too rapid {trides, and which 
ought to be checked. He dented that true repreſen- 
tation was founded either upon property or numbers 
abſtractedly conſidered. He was therefore of opinion 
that the petitions were ill founded, and that no altera- 
tion ought to take place. 

Mr. Whitbread ſpoke in favour of reform. In ſtat- 
ing ſome of the groſs and ſhameful abules in borough 
elections, he was betrayed into the uſe ot ſome obnoxi- 
ous expr: ſons, and was called to order; upon which 
he addreſſed the ſpeaker in the followingterms: * Sir, 
am I too free in what I am ſaying? am acting againſt 

your 
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your orders? it may be fo; but if theſe things ſhould 
meet you ear upon the ſteps of this houſe, as you de- 
ſcend from the chair, can you contradict them? Sir, 
you cannot. I do know, and the petitioners who 
ſigned the petition now upon your table are ready to 
prove, that many members are nominated by indivi- 


. duals to ſerve in this houſe. Refute the charge! 


We cannot, you ſay. Apply the remedy then! 
We will not conſent to that.“ „Then, at leaſt, tell 
the people of England We have inveſtigated your 
ſtatement, and we find it to be true; but we can prove 
to you that the country is as well governed, and that 
things go on as well now as they would do if the re- 
preſentation were reformed.” The houſe divided; 
for referring the petitions to a committee 41, againſt 2 82. 

No ſubjett of importance ſufficient to demand par- 
ticular attention occurred during the remainder of the 
ſeſſion; and on the 21ſt of June the king prorogued 
the parliament. In his ſpeech on this occaſion his 
majeſty noticed “ the rapid and ſignal ſucceſfes which 
had in an early period of the campaign attended the 
operations of the combined armies; the reſpectable and 
powerful force which he had been enabled to employ 
by ſea and land, and the meaſures which he had con- 
certed with other powers for the effectual proſecution 
of the war; all of which afforded the beſt proſpett of 
a happy iſſue to the important conteſt in which we are 
engaged.“ 

Having recorded the leading parliamentary tranſ- 
actions of 1793, the hiſtory of the firſt campaign, in 
which England was engaged as a principal in the arm- 
ed confederacy againſt France, now demands our at- 
tention. In the faithful execution of this important 
taſk, a ſucceſſion of ſuch novel and aſtoniſhing ſcenes 
with preſent themſelves, as are certainly unequalled in 
ancient or in modern times. Whether we regard the 
vaſt armies in motion—the activity and extent of their 
operations —or the number of human beings who fell 

the 
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the victims of war, —all are on the ſcale of magnitude 
awful and afflicting. Nor can the eventual reſult of 
the campaign appear leſs wonderful to the contempla- 
tive mind than the mighty range of great and unexam- 

led events with which it was preceded. We ſee France 
convulſed by internal factions, - betrayed by trea- 


chery—preſled on all ſides by the firſt military powers 


in the world braving dangers ſingularly perilous and 
tormidable—ſurmounting every difliculty —and over- 
powering all oppoſition by the ardour and enthuſiaſm 
of liberty: 

The brilliant and rapid ſucceſs of the French arms 
had, by the latter end of 1792, extended the Cominions 
of the republic from the Alps to the Rhine, from Ge- 
neva to the mouth of the Scheld. The victory of Je- 
mappe ſecured the conqueſt of Brabant and Flanders; 
and in the courſe of the winter General Dumourier 
propoſed to the executive council to take poſſeſſion of 
Maeſtricht, without which he alleged he could neither 
defend the Meuſe, nor the territory of Liege. He 
purpoſed to take and hold the place without entering 
into further hoſtilities with the Dutch, and engaging, 
by manifeſto, to reſtore it at the end of the war. The 
executive council, much to their honour, declined the 
propoſal, and expreſsly commanded the general to 
preſerve the {tritteit neutrality towards the united pro. 
vinces. This circumſtance affords an additional proof 
that the French had no intention to provoke hoſtili- 
ties with England or her allies, before the unfortunate 
diſpute with the Britiſh miniſtry, the particulars of 
which have been already detailed. 

Hoſtilities, however, being actually commenced, 
the poſſeſſion of Holland became an object of the ut- 
moſt moment to the French, as it would be followed 
by advantages deciſive of the war in their favour, 
Had Dumourier continued faithful, there is no doubt 
but that the project would have been attended with 
complete ſucceſs: but, on the other hand, it is more 

than 
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than probable. that if certain arrangements had not been 
previouſly made with this celebrated commander, 
Great Britain and Holland would not have been ſo 


precipitate in entering into the diſpute. Thus, it ap- 


pears, that both parties were deceived in the commence— 
ment of the war. The French flattered themſelves with 


the immediate conqueit of Holland; while the allies, 


depending on the treachery of Dumourter, were look- 
ing forward with confidence to no lefsan objed than the 
immediate ſubjugation of France, Circumſtanced as 
Dumourier was at this period, it is difficult to aſcertain 
what was his plan of the campaign. He has himſelf 
intimated, that it was long his fixed intention to effect 
aneſcape into ſome other country; and, with ſuch a de- 
fign predominant fi his mind, it is not to be ſuppoled 
that he would be very earneſt in promoting the ſucceſs 


of his expedition. The general, in his Memoirs, has 


ſtated two. plans; the firſt of which was propoſed by 
the refugee Hollanders who had formed a ſmall revo- 
lutionary committee at Antwerp, and who recommend- 


ed an irruption into Zealand: the other was a plan 


ſuggeſted by himſelf, and which he really meant to 
purſue, while he appeared to favour that of the Bata- 
vian committee; and this was, to advance with a body 
of troops poſted at Mordyek, and maſking Breda and 
Gurtruydenberg on the right, and Bergen-ap-Zoom, 


Steenberg, Klundert, and Williamſtadt, on the left, 


to effect a paſſage over an arm of the ſea to Dort, and 
thus penetrate at once into the heart of Holland. 

In the mean time General Miranda was ordered to 
advance with a part of his army before Maeſtricht, but 
was inſtructed by Dumourier not to attempt a regular 
fiege at ſo unfavourable a ſeaſon, but to aſſault the 
place with bombs and red-hot balls; and, after receiv- 
Ing intelligence that the commander in chief paſſed 
Mordyek, to leave the continuance of the ſiege to Ge- 
neral Valence, who was expected from Paris, and march 
with the utmoſt expedition to Nimeguen, and, in pal- 
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ling the duchy of Cleves, to intercept the Pruſſians, 
ſhould they have anticipated his arrival there. Venlo 
was at the ſame time to be attacked by General Champ- 
morin, an experienced engineer. Maeſtricht was in— 
velted early in February, by General Miranda, with 
12,000 men on the banks of the Meuſe and 6,000 on 
the right; and by the 23dof that month the works were 
all completed. On the following day the French ge- 
neral ſummoned the Prince of Heſſe, who commanded 
there; but his anſwer was a dirett refuſal to capitulate. 
The French then commenced a heavy fire from their 
batteries, and, according to the account of the general, 
the town was on fire in ſeveral places. While the 
French were conſtructing their works, the garriſon 
made two allies, but with little ſucceſs. 

In the mean time, General Dumourier aſſembled 
his army in the vicinity of Antwerp, Previous to his 
entering the Dutch territories, he publiſhed a mani— 
felto addreſſed to the Batavians, as he thought proper 
to term them, exhorting them toemancipate themſelves 
at once from the tyrannical yoke of the itadtholder. 


The French army under Dumourier conliſted of 


twenty-one battalions, only two of which however 
were troops of the line; he eſtimates them himſelf at 
about 13,700 men, including cavalry and light troops. 
This army entered the Dutch territories on the 17th 
of February, but it was the 22d before the general 
was enabled to proceed from Antwerp to join it. His 
firſt movement was to block up Breda, by means of 
his right diviſion under General d'Arcon; and 
Colonel le Clerc, with the left, was ordered at the ſame 
time to block up Bergen-op-Zoom. The governors 
of thoſe places abandoned all their outworks; and 
Breda, at the time of its attack, was in a ſtate of inun- 
dation. On the 2gd of February, Count Byland, 
the governor of Breda, was ſummoned to ſurrender; 
and on his refuſal, General d'Arcon, without opening 
the trenches, mounted two batteries, with four mor- 
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tars and four howitzers, very near the town, on the 
fide of the village of Hage. The bombardment con— 
tinued for ſome hours, but ceaſed at night. On the 
ſucceeding day the French renewed the attack with 
great ſpirit; and one of Dumourier's atdes-du-camp 
being diſpatched to renew the ſummons, with aſſu— 
rances that the general was preparing to bring up his 
whole force, the governor was terrified into a capi— 
tulation. The garriſon was allowed the honours of 
war, and only twenty men were loſt on both ſides, 
The fort of Klundert was taken by Dumourier on the 
twenty-ſixth. It was defended with great valour by 
Lieutenant-colonel Weſtphalian; but his garriſon a- 
mounted to only 150 men. 

Dumourier next diſpatched General Berneron to 
the attack of Williamſtadt, and General d'Arcon to 
Gertruydenberg, and on the fourth of March the lat- 
ter place ſurrendered on capitulation. At this place 
ended the triumphs of Dumourier. Williamſtadt was 
cloſely inveſted from the 23d of February to the 16th 
of March, 1793, during which time it was twice ſum- 
moned to ſurrender; but the gallant Major-general 
Boetzlaar, its governor, gave for anſwer, That he 
would defend it with the laſt drop of his blood. Up- 
on this, a moſt violent bombardment and cannonade 
took place, with red-hot balls, bombs, and grenades. 
Only two houſes in the town were burnt by the ene- 
my's ſhells; not one however eſcaped being pierced 
through with cannon-{ſhot. The principal ſtreet, lead- 
ing from the great church to the main guard, was fill- 
ed on each fide with the ruins of the houſes. A twenty- 
four pound ſhot paſſed through the dial on the top 
of the church, and carried the half of it away. Near 
a hundred large trees, growing within the ramparts, 
were ſhivered to pieces by ſhots and ſhells. Several 

red-hot balls paſſed through the roof of the governor's 
houſe. The Prince of Orange's arms were battered 
down from the infide of the main-guard gate by 2 
| on 2 5 twenty- 
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twenty-four pound ſhot from a battery on the other 
fide the town, Nine of the heavieſt braſs ordnance 
on the Dutch ramparts were either diſmounted, or the 
carriages ſhot to pieces; principally from the inceſ- 
ſant fire of a maſqued battery, which the French had 
raiſed behind a ſmall wood on the fhore of the Maeze, 
to the S. E. of the fort. On the 16th of March, 
about ten inthe morning, the French ſet fire to their 
works, and began to retreat, having ſuſtained a heavy 
cannonade from the garriſon, and being galled and 
mowed down by a well- directed fire from the Engliſh 
gun-boats and Syren Britiſh frigate, commanded by 
Captain Manley, which took them in flank, and did 
prodigious execution. At this inſtant the brave go- 
vernor diſpatched a detachmeat from the garriſon to 
harraſs their rear, which they ſo well effeted as to 
take ſeveral pieces of cannon, two mortars, and a 
great quantity of ammunition and ſiege- utenſils, which 
were ſafely conveyed into the town. It is re— 
markable that, during the whole of this tremendous 
ſiege, only twelve inhabitants and eight ſoldiers were 
killed: the French it is conjectured, loſt about Boo 
men. General Boetzlaar, the gallant defender of this 
fortreſs, was at this time in his eighty-ſixth year. 

The diſtreſſes of the French during the ſiege, par- 
ticularly on the Macſe ſide, muſt have been almoſt 
inſurmountable ; having no ſhelter even from the in- 
clemency of the weather, but in damp holes cut in 
the beach, and being only ſlightly ſcreened by reeds 
taken from the river fide. During the erection of 
their works, they were expoſed between the two ſe- 
vere fires of the fort batterries, and thoſe of the Sy- 
ren frigate and gun- boats, for two days and nights ſuc- 
ceſſively. The horrors of the ſcene they left behind 
are almoſt too ſhocking for recital; the mangled bo- 
diesofthe French lying uninterred upon their redoubts; 
and even that of an officer, who laſt fell, all with the 
ears and fingers cut off, and carried away as relies of 
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triumph! formed a ſpectacle every way painful to 
humanity. | 

About this time, two thouſand Britiſh guards were 
ſent over to Holland under the command of the Duke 
of York; anda body of twelve thouſand Hanoverians 
were ordered to march immediately to the ſame quar- 
ter, to be alſo under his royal highneſs's command. 
To add to the embarraſſments of France, Spain was now 


ſuppoſed ready to accede to the armed confederacy. 


After the melancholy death of Louis, it may well be 
ſuppoſed that the King of Spain could not be very 
friendly diſpoſed towards the French nation; and, 
preſſed by the combined powers, it is not improbable 
that he meditated hoſtilities. The convention, how- 
ever, determined to anticipate his declaration, and on 
the 7th of March paſſed a decree of war againſt his 
moſt catholic majeſty. 

Before reviewing the reverſe of fortune which the 
French experienced in the Netherlands, it may be 
proper to advert to the diſaſtrous expedition which 
was undertaken againſt Cagliari, the capital of Sar- 
dinia. A French fleet under the command of Ad- 
miral Truguet, which had failed from Toulon, an- 
. chored before the town, and commenced a vigorous 
cannonade againſt it on the 24th of January; but as 
all the tranſports with the land-forces were not ar- 
rived, the admiral ordered the firing to ceaſe on the 
- 29th. The camp volunteers, being impatient to land, 
after. uſing every argument to convince them of the 
extreme danger of making ſuch an attempt without a 
fafficrent force, M. Truguet at length conſented, and 
gave orders for their landing on the 14th of February. 
Four ſhips and two bomb-ketches were poſted before 
the town, and nearly the ſame force was placed between 
the town and a {mall mountain defended by batteries; 
another came to anchor before the town to batter it, 
and three ſhips and three frigates were employed in 
covering the landing of the troops. Of all theſe ſhips, 
the Themiſtocles alone did execution; but ſhe was 


ſet -. 


/ 


At this period the French armies were in a reduced 
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ſet on fire by a red-hot ball, and the captain was 
wounded in the leg, and died four days after. In the 
night the Themiſtocles was obliged to retire. The 
Patriot, which kept up a continual fire for three days 
and three nights, expended all herammunition, and had 
eight men wounded, ſome of them in a dangerous 
manner. The ſuno frigate had ſeven wounded. 
The deſcent was effected under the command of Ge- 
neral Caſa Bianca, with fifteen hundred troops of the 
line, and three thouſand national volunteers; another 
deſcent was to be made at {ome diſtance, and a cer- 
tain ſignal was agreed on. This ſignal was oblerved 
in the iſland, and the troops heard the following words 
pronounced through a ſpeaking trumptet: “ Citizens 
come on ſhore; we have put to flight theenemy.” The 


troops, however, ſuſpected the deluſion, having ob- 


ſerved with their glaſſes, that the invitac'on came from 
perſons in the Sardinian uniform. The ſecond de- 
ſcent therefore was countermanded. Caſa Bianca, 


however formed a camp at the diſtance of a league 


from the town, with fifteen pieces of cannon and ſome 
mortars; but the troops were ſeized with an inſtanta- 
neous panic, they miſtook the word of command, and 


the patroles fired upon 'each other; the ſoldiers ima- 


gining themſelves too weak in number, requeſted to 
be re-embarked, and ſome of them without orders be- 

an to retire towards the ſhore. In this diſagreeable 
— the general was compelled to re-embark his 
troops, and it was with great difficulty that he was able 


even to ſave his cannon. When the troops returned 


on-board, Truguet immediately ſet fail. The Leo- 


pard, a ſhip of the line, ran on ſhore, but the crew 


were ſaved. . A tartan, which ran on ſhore. alſo, was 
burnt by the Sardinians. 

This failure of the attack upon Sardinia' was a tri- 
vial misfortune, in compariſon with the baſty retreat 
and final defection of Dumourier in the Netherlands. 
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and inipoveriſhed ſtate; partly from the return of the 
volunteers and national guards, but chiefly from the 
groſs negle& of the French miniſters. As they were, 
however, ſtill numerous, General Miranda continued 
to preſs the ſiege of Maeſtricht with a conſiderable: 
force; while General la Noue, with the covering ar- 
my, was encamped at Herve. The head-quarters of 
General Valence were at Liege, while his out-poſts 
extended to Aix-la-Chapelle and the banks of the 
Roer. On the firſt of March, General Clairfait, ha- 
ving paſſed the Roer in the night, attacked the 
French poſts as well on the ſide of Durn as on that of 
. Juliers, and compelled them to retreat as far as Alder- 
baven, with the loſs of two thouſand men, twelve 
pieces of cannon, thirty ammunition waggons, and 
the military cheſt. The following day the archduke 
attacked ſeveral French batteries, and took nine pieces 
of cannon. | 2 

On the third, the Prince of Saxe Cobourg ob- 
tained a ſignal victory over the French, and drove 
them from Aix-la-Chapelle even to the vicinity of 
Liege. Early in the morning the Auſtrians poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the heights about Aix, from which they 
kept up an inceſſant fire; and at one o'clock. a for- 
mal action took place in the town. The French form- 
ed themſelves into a ſquare in the market: place, but, 
upon the approach of the chaſſeurs of Badul, they be- 
gan to give way; and, being at the ſame moment vi- 
gorouſly attacked on all ſides, a moſt dreadful car- 
nage enſued. A French officer, well mounted, at- 
tempted to make his eſcape, in order to prevent a de- 
tachment of national guards, then marching to the ſpot, 
from falling into the hands of the allied army; but the 
bridle of his horſe was ſeized, he was ſhot through the 
body, and the detachment he meant to ſave were cut 
to pieces by the Pruſſians. The French fought with 
great bravery, and the numbers killed affords a ſtrik- 


ing inſtance of the obſtinacy of the combat; 4000 
French 
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French were left dead upon the ſpot, 1600 were made 
priſoners, and twenty-two pieces ofcannon were taken. 

The defeat of the third, was the ſignal for raiſing the 
ſiege of Maeſtricht. On the fourth, General Miranda 
learned, that the allies were advancing with more than 
thirty-five thouſand men towards Wick, with the evi- 
dent intention of throwing ſuccours into Maeſtricht. 
The general, therefore, had ſcarcely time to withdraw 
the body of three thouſand men, which were poſted 
there under the command of General Leveneur, be- 


fore they were attacked by the advanced guard of the 


allies. The bombardment was however continued in 
the uſual manner; and Maeſtricht ſuffered conſiderably 
from the conflagration. 
Miranda gave orders for a general retreat, having ſent 
before him all the artillery, which arrived ſafe at Ton- 
gres, being covered with a rear-guard of four thouſand 
men. On the ſucceeding day the French were again 
attacked at Tongres, and forced to retreat to Hans 
and St. Tron, where Miranda and Valence formed a 
conjundtion; the latter having evacuated Liege, and 
abandoned it to the allies. 
by the troops under General Iſler, Lamorliere, and 
Champmorin; and after remaining there till the 8th, 
to refreſh, and having repulſed the advanced guard 
of the allies who attempted to diſlodge them, they 
moved on that day towards Tirlemont. 

In this critical ſituation of affairs, Dumourier ought 
to have abandoned his enterpriſe againſt Holland, and 
moved with his whole force to the ſupport of the 
flying generals. On the contrary, he left his arm 
under the command of General De Flers, whom (he 
ſays) he knew to be incapable of diſcharging the truſt,” 
with orders to take up his quarters at Bort. The ar- 
my in Holland was totally diſpirited by the departure 
of the general; the Dutch navy in the mean time was 
re- inforced, and the Pruſſians advanced by the way of 
Bois. le- duc. Inſtead of proceeding to Dort, De Flers 
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was compelled to throw himſelf into Breda, with fix 
battalions and two hundred cavalry, and the reſt of 
the army retired to Antwerp. The ſatisfaction ex- 
prefled by the army in Liege on being rejoined by 
their former victorious commander 1s {carcely to be 
deſcribed; order and confidence ſeemed to be at once 
eſtabliſhed, and the hopes of the ſoldiers anticipated a 
renewal of the glories of Jemappe. The ſtrength and 
vigour however of the French army were gone, and 
their commander was no longer the ſame Dumourier 
who had triumphantly over-run the Netherlands in the 
preceding year. 855 188 3 
On the 15th of March the Auſtrians attacked Tir- 
Jemont, in which the French had only four hundred 
men, and which they carried aſter an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance, the town being large and incapable of defence. 
Onthefollowing day, however, they were again driven 
by Dumourier from that place, and compelled to 
retreat to St. Tron. On the 18th, a general engage- 
ment took place near Neerwinden; the French army 
being covered by Dormael, and on the right by Landen. 
The action continued with great obſtinacy on both 
fides, from ſeven in the morning till five in the evening, 
when the French were obliged to fall back, and the 
Auſtrian cavalry, coming up, put them entirely to 
light. The loſs in each army was great. The French 
diſplayed conſiderable courage and addreſs, but were 
overpowered by numbers, and perhaps by the trea- 
chery of their own commanders, and by the ſuperior 
#kill and diſcipline of their enemies. The whole of 
the loſs Dumourier ſtates at more than three thouſand; 
and that of the imperialiſts at one thouſand four hun- 
dred, The French alſo loſt a great part of their 
cannon. + | = be | 
The battle of Neerwinden was fatal to the French; 
for, beſides the loſs juſt ſtated, the general obſervas 
that upwards of fix thouſand men immediately deſeried, 
and proceeded towards Bruſſels and France, The 
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retreat of the French was, however, made in good or- 


der, and they continued ſkirmiſhing till they reached 
Golſenhove, which is about one league ſouth of Tirle- 
mont. Here the French formed in order of battle, 
and the two armies reſted the whole night upon their 
arms. On the 19th but little was done, and on the 
night of the 20th, Dumourier took-poſleſſion of the 
heights of Cumtich, behind Tirlemont, from which 
place he had time to withdraw his magazines. As 
Dumourier, however, if we may truſt his own account, 
clearly perceived that he could not long maintain him- 
ſelf in this poſition, and that it afforded no protection 
either to Louvain or Bruflels, he availed himſelf of 
the 20th, while the Auſtrians remained before Tirle- 
mont, to paſs the Welpe and encamp near Banterſem, 
having his right to Op and Neerwelpe, and his left on 
the heights, and in the woods in front of Zwellenberg. 
Here he was attacked by the advanced guard of the 
allies, who were however repulſed. While Dumou- 
rier was engaged in repelling this aſſault, Danton and 
La Croix arrived in the camp, as commiſſioners from 
the convention; and after receiving ſome explanations 
from him relative to the letter which he had written 
to the convention, on the affairs of Belgium, they re- 
turned. 

On the 21ſt, Dumourier judged it proper to take 
poſt nearer Louvain, and on the following day he was 


attacked. The action was bloody, and laſted the 


whole day; but the Imperialiſts were compelled to re- 
treat with great loſs. On the evening preceding this 
action, Dumourier ſent Colonel Montjoye to the head- 
quarters of the Prince of Cobourg, to treat reſpecting 
the wounded and the priſoners. He there,“ ſays 
Dumourier, “ ſaw Colonel Mack, an officer of un- 
common merit, who obſerved to Colonel Montjoye, 
that it might be equally advantageous to both parties 
to agree to a ſuſpenſion of arms.” Dumourier, who 
had deeply conſidered the ſituation of his army, ſent 
Vol. VII. No. 144 3H Montjoye 
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Montjoye again to Colonel Mack on the 22d, to de- 
mand if he would come to Louvain, and make the 
ſame propoſition to Dumourier. Colone] Mack came 
in the evening. The following articles were verbally 
agreedto: Firſt, That the Imperialiſts ſhould.not again 
attack the French army in great force, nor Dumourier 
again offer battle to the Imperialiſts. Secondly, 
That on the faith of this tacit armiſtice, the French 


ſhould retire to Bruſſels ſlowly, and in good order, 


without any oppoſition. And laſtly, That Dumourier 
and Colonel Mack ſhould have another interview at- 
te: the evacuation of Bruſſels, in order to ſettle further 
articles that might then be mutually deemed neceſlary. 
Either diſtruſttul of Dumourier, however, or from 
other motives, the Imperialiſts, under General Clair- 
fait, attacked an advanced guard of the French, polt- 
ed at Pillenberk; in conſequence of which, the latter 
were obliged to abandon Louvain, and Dumourier 
tranſported his wounded, and the flour for his army, 
in boats to Mechlin. Yet Dumourier, it appears, 
continued faithfully to obſerve, on his part, the terms 
of the agreement; and he allows that the Prince of Co- 
bourg ſo far adhered to them, that he remained three 


days at Louvain, ſending only ſmall detachments to 


hang on the rear-guard of the French. 

On the 25th of March, Dumourier and his army 
paſſed through Bruſſels. The citadel of Antwerp 
was the only fortified place that he was able to keep, 
which he garriſoned with two thouſand men, and ſix 
months proviſion, in order to preſerve a communica- 
tion with the troops which had been left at Breda and 
Gertruydenberg. His deſign, he ſays, was to have 
formed a ſtrong line without the territory of France, 
to the left by Namur, Mons, Tournay, Courtray, Ant- 
werp, Breda, and Gertruydenberg, till he could recruit 
his forces; but the line in one part was broken by 
the neceſlary evacuation of Namur, | 


On the 27th, Dumourier arrived at Ath, where he 
| received 
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received orders from the convention to arreſt the Co- 
lonel of the 73d regiment of infantry, and General 
Miranda. On the ſame day Colonel Mack arrived 
at Ath. A further agreement was then entered 1n- 


to between that officer and Dumourier, the terms of 


which were, 4+ That the French army ſhould remain 
ſometime longer in the poſſeſſion of Mons, Tournoy, 
and Courtray, without being haraſſed by the imperial 
army; that Dumourier, who did not conceal from Co- 
lonel Mack his defign of marching againſt Paris, ſhould, 
when their deſigns were ripe for execution, regulate 
the motions of the Imperialiſts, who ſhould only act 
as auxiliaries in the accompliſhment of their plan; 
that in the caſe of Dumourier's having no need of aſ- 
ſiſtance, which was greatly to be deſired by both par- 
ties, the Imperialiſts ſhould not advance farther than 
the frontier of France, and that the total evacuation 
of Belgium ſhould be the price of this condeſcenſion; 
but if Dumourier could not effect the re- eſtabliſhment 
of a limited monarchy of himſelf, he ſhould indicate 
the number and the kind of troops which the Imperia- 
liſts ſhould furniſh, to aid in the project, and which 
would be entirely under Dumourier's direction. Du- 
mourier made Colonel Mack acquainted with his de- 
ſign of marching the following day to Tournay, with 
the march of Genera] Neuilly to Mons, and of the ar- 


my of Holland to Courtray. It was finally decided, 


that, in order to combine the operations of the impe- 
rial troops under the Prince of Cobourg and thoſe un- 
der Prince Hohenloe at the time when Dumourier 
ſhould march to Paris, Conde ſhould be put into the 
hands of the Auſtrians as a pledge; that the Auſtrians 
ſhould garriſon the town, but without any pretenſions 
to the ſovereignty, and on the condition that it ſhould 
be reſtored to France at the concluſion of the war, 
and after an indemnity ſhould have been ſettled be- 
tween the two parties; but that all the other towns be- 
longing to France ſhould, in the caſe of che conſtitu- 
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tional party needing the aſſiſtance of the Imperialilts, 
receive garriſons, one half of which ſhould be French 
troops, and the other half Imperialiſts, under the 
orders of the French. General Valence, General 
Thouvenot, the Duke de Chartres, and Colonel 
Montjoye, aſſiſted at this conference.” 

Dumourier arrived on the 28th at Tournay, and 
here he learned that General Neuilly's diviſion had 
abandoned Mons, and thrown themſelves into Conde 
and Valenciennes. The deſigns of Dumourier did 
not, however, paſs unſuſpected at Paris: three com- 
miſſioners from the executive power had therefore 
been diſpatched under pretence of conferring with 
the general concerning the affairs of Belgium, but 
really with a view of founding his intentions. The 
Interview was violent. Dumourier expreſſed himſelf 
in terms of invettive againit the Jacobins; * They 
will ruin France,” ſaid he; „ but J will fave it, though 
they ſhould call me a Cæſar, a Cromwell, or a Monk.” 
The commiſhoners carried the converſation no far— 
ther. They departed, and returned next day, deter- 
mined to diſſemble, 1 in order the better to diſcover the 
extent of his views. Dumourier now became more ex- 


plicit. He ſaid, that the convention were a herd of 
ruffians, whom he held in abhorrence—that the volun- 


teers were poltroons; but that all their efforts would be 
vain, As for the reſt, added he, * there ſtill re- 
mains a party. If the queen and her children are 
threatened, I will march to Paris—it is my fixed inten- 
tion—and the convention will not exiſt three months 
longer.” The commiſſioners aſked him by what 
means he could replace the convention? His anſwer 
was, „The means are already formed.” They aſked 
him whether he did not wiſh to have the laſt cor ſti- 
tution? He replied, © that it was a fooliſh one; he 
expected a better from Condorcet : the firſt conſtitu- 
tion with all its imperfections was preferable. When 
they alked him whether he wiſhed to have a king? He 

replicd 


retreat to the territories of France. On the follow- 
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replied—* We mult have one.” He alſo told them, 
that he was employed to make peace for France; that 
he had already entered into a negociation with the 
Prince of Cobourg for an exchange of priſoners, 
and ſor the purpoſe of withdrawing from Holland 
thoſe eighteen battalions which were on the point of 
being cut off. When they informed him, that thoſe 
negociations with Cobourg, and the peace which he 
wiſhed to procure for France, would not change re- 
publicans into royaliſts, he rcveated the aſlertion that 
he would be in Paris in three weeks; and obſerved, 

that ſince the battle of Jemappe he had veſe over his 
ſucceſs in ſo bad a caule. 

The converſation of Dumourier with the commiſ— 
ſioners was no ſooner made public in Paris, than the 
ſuſpicions of thoſe who entertained apprehenſions of 
his treachery were converted into certainty. The ge- 
neral himſelf had been previouſly ordered to the bar 
of the convention; he was ſuperieded by Bournon- 
ville, the miniſter of war; and four commiſſioners 
were ſent to the army of the north, with powers to ſuſ- 

end and arreſt all generals and military officers whom 
they ſhould ſuſpect, and bring them to the bar. As 


the commiſſioners wiſhed to proceed with caution, 
they halted at Liſle; and diſpatched a ſummons to 


Dumourier to appear in that city, and anſwer the 
charges againſt him. He had, however, already ar- 
ranged his plan—the Rubicon was paſſed—and he re- 
turned only for anſwer, that he could not leave the 
army for a moment, while the enemy was cutting him 
off from every retreat that he would only enter Liſle 
to purge it of thoſe traitors who infeſted it—and that 
he valued his head too much to ſubmit it to an arbi- 
trary tribunal. 

On the 2gth of March, Dumourier learned that 
Antwerp had been abandoned by the troops which he 
had ſtationed there; and that they had effected their 


ing 
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ing day, he reſolved to raiſe the camp at Tournay, 
and occupy that of Maulde. In the mean time he 
ſen torders, through the medium of Colonel Mack, 
to the garriſons of Breda and Gertruydenberg, to ca- 
pitulate, on condition of being allowed to march back 
to France. He alſo ordered General Miacziuſki, who 
was at Orchies, to march with his diviſion to Liile, 
and arreſt the commiſſioners of the convention; but 
that general, imprudently divulging the object of his 
miſſion, no ſooner entered the city than the gates were 
ſhut upon him; he was fent to Paris, and brought to 
the ſcaffold. By the patriotiſm of General Ferrand 
and Ecuyer, Dumourier was alfo fruſtrated in an at- 
tempt to render himſelf maſter of Condé and Valen— 
ciennes. | 


To arreſt an able general at the hcad of his army 


was indeed a bold and daring meaſure. The com- 
miſſioners, however, reſolved to hazard the attempt, 
and accordingly on the firſt of April proceed to St. 
Amand, the head- quarters of Dumourier; and, being 
admitted into his preſence, explained to him the ob— 
Jett of their miſſion. After a conference of ſome 
Hours, the general, not finding that he could purſuade 
them to favour his intentions, gave the ſignal for a bo- 
dy of ſoldiers who were in waiting, and ordered the 
miniſter of war, Bournonville {who was ſent to ſuper- 
ſede him,) and the commiſſioners, Camus, Blancal, La 
Marque, and Quinette, immediately to be conveyed 
to General Clairfait's head-quarters at Tournay, as 

hoſtages ſor the ſafety of the royal family. | 
Dumourier, notwithſtanding his ſplendid talents, ap- 
pears, however, to have groſsly miſtaken the diſpoſition 
of his army. They might be diſpoſed to reſent the 
affront which was offered to their general, in order- 
ing him to appear as a criminal at Paris; but when 
he came to propole to them the rejtoration of royalty 
in the perſon of the prince, and to turn their arms 
againſt their country, the prejudices HO of 
"renchmer! 
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Frenchmen aſſumed their wonted influence, and they 
felt it their duty to diſobey. Dumourier loſt no time 
in diſpatching a mellenger, to acquaint Colone] Mack 
with the arreſt of the commiſſioners, and to appoint 
the time and place for a conference to conclude the 
terms of their treaty. During the night he compoſed 
a manifeſto addreſſed to the army, which he digeſted 
and put in order the following day. 

On the morning of th > third, Dumourier went to 
the camp, and addreſſed the troops, who, he ſays, ap- 
peared to approve his conduct. He then proceeded 
to St. Amand. in which place was the train of artillery, 
who allo expreſſed their ſatisfaction. At St. Amand 
he thought it prudent to flecp, for the purpole of mar- 
king his confidence in the troops there. The whole 
of the third, he lays, palled with as much ſucceſs as 
he couid expett, except that flight murmurs were 
heard among ſome of the battalions of the volunteers, 

Early on the 4th, he left 'houvenot at St. Amand, and 
departed himſelf for Conde; but had not approach- 
ed that fortreſs within half a league, before he was 
met by an ofhcer diſpatched by General Neuilly to 
inform him, that the garriſon was in the greateſt fer- 
mentation, and that it would not be ſafe for him to en- 
ter the place. He ſent back the officer with an order 
to Neuilly, to ſend the eighteenth regiment of cavalry 
to eſcort him. He had juſt before overtaken a co- 
lJumn of volunteers marching towards Conde, who 
however did not then attempt to moleſt him. While 
they were yet in ſight it was that General Neuilly's meſ- 
ſenger arrived; and he had ſcarcely delivered his meſ- 
ſage to the olfices, when the head of the cotumn quit- 
ted the high road, and ran towards him with ſhouts 
and menaces, at. d an univerſal exclamation of “ Stop, 
top.“ Dumoutier, now perceiving himſelf in the moſt 
imminent danger, mouited a horſe belonging to a do- 
meſtic of the Duke dc Chartres, and eſcaped through 
a dreadfu} diſcharge of muſketry, which the whoie 

column 
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column poured upon him and his affociates. Find- 
ing it impoſſible to gain the camp of Maulde, he pro- 
ceeded along the Scheld, and paſſed the ferry near the 
village of Wikers, on the imperial territory. From 


this place, he continued his route on foot to Bury, 


where in the evening he met Colonel Mack, and paſ- 
ſed the night in digeſting the proclamation of the 
Prince of Cobourg, which appeared on the fifth with 
that of General Dumourier. It was allo agreed, at 
this conference, that as ſoon as the general ſhould be 
maſter of Condé, he ſhould deliver it to the Auſtrians 
to ſerve as a magazine and place of arms, in caſe of 
aid being demanded by Dumourier. 

The proclamation of Dumourier contained a re- 
capitulation of his ſervices to the French republic; 
a ſtatement of the cruel neglect which his army 
had experienced in the preceding winter, and of 
the outrages prattiſed by the Jacobins towards the 
generals of the republic, and particularly towards 
himſelf; the reaſons which induced him to arreſt the 
commiſſioners; and a glowing picture of the evils to 
be apprehended from a continuance of anarchy in 
France. It concluded with an exhortation to the 
French, to reſtore the conſtitution of 1789, 1790, and 
1791; and a declaration on oath that he bore arms 
only for the reſtoration of that conſtitution; and that 
as ſoon as he had effected that purpole, he would for 
ever abandon every public funttion, and in ſolitude 
conſole himſelf with having contributed to the hap- 
pineſs of his fellow-citizens. The manifeſto of the 
Prince of Cobourg, which accompanied the preceding, 
reflected great honour on that general; and it can ne- 
ver be ſufficiently regretted that the terms which it 
held forth were ever departed from by the allied 
powers. It paſſed high encomiums on the difintereſted 
and patriotic views *of General Dumourier. It an- 
nounced that the allied powers were no longer to be 
conſidered as principals, but 1 as auxiliaries in 
the 
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the war; that they had no other object than to co operate 
with General Dumourier in giving to France her 


conſtitutional king, and the conſtilulion {he formed for 


herſelf. On his word of honour he pledged himſelf, 
that he would not come upon the French territory to 
make conqueſts, but ſolely for the ends above ſpeci- 
fied. The prince declared farther, that any, ſtrong 
places which ſhould be put into his hands fhould be 
conſidered as ſacred depoſits, to be delivered up as 
ſoon as the conſtitutional government ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed in France, or as ſoon as General Dumourier 
ſhould demand them. | 
On the 5th of April, at day-break, Dumourier pro- 
ceeded with an eſcort of fifty imperial dragoons to the 
advanced guard of his camp at Maulde. He harangued 
his troops; but, though there was no open oppoſition, 
he obſerved ſome indications of that ſpirit, and ſeve- 
ral factious groups aſſembled in different parts. His 
next deſign was to go to St. Amand; but as he was en- 
tering the city, he was met by an aid- de- camp, who in- 
formed him that during the night the corps of artil- 
lery, excited by ſome emiſſaries from Valenciennes, 
had riſen upon their general, and were marching to 
that fortreſs, The money, however, and the equipage 
of the officers, which remained 1n the city without a 
guard, he commanded to be conducted to Rumegies. 
The deſertion of the corps of artillery was the ſignal 
for a general revolt. General Lamorliere, on whom 
Dumourier placed ſome dependence, immediately took 
his departure for Valenciennes. Dumourier was himſelf 
at Rumigies when he heard of the defection of the 
troops in camp. Nothing was now left but to provide 
for his perſonal ſafety. He mounted his horſe, attend- 
ed by General and Colonel Thouvenot, the Duke of 
Chartres, Colonel Montjoye, anda few others of his ſtaff. 
He was followed in the courſe of the day by about 
ſeven hundred horſe and eight hundred infantry. 
'The military cheſt which Dumourier had removed 
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was recovered by a. party of French chaſſeurs, and 
brought to Valenciennes. At Bury, Dumourier 
found Colonel Mack, and proceeded with him to 
Mons. It was agreed that the Imperialiſts ſhould im- 
mediately lay ſiege to Conde. The rank of feldzurg- 
meiſter (general of artillery) was conferred on Du- 
mourier; but the ſuſpicions of the allies never permit- 
ted him to enjoy it in any active capacity. | 
The little ſucceſs attending this tranſaction ſhould 
have taught the combined powers the impoſſibility 
of conquering France; and the little dependence to 
be placed on the vain hopes with which they had de- 
luded themſelves reſpetting the co-operation of the 
French people in effecting a counter-revolution. 
They had feen a whole army, who had been mani- 
feſtly attached to their general, under whom they had 
conquered and bled, refuſe to obey that general when 
he propoſed to them to take arms againſt their country, 
though under the ſpecious pretext of reſtoring a con- 
ſtitution of which it was probable many of them ap- 
proved. That general too was a man of tranſcen- 
dent abilities. He certainly had not been well treat- 
ed by the miniſters and the convention; and his caſe 
bad in the commencement undoubtedly intereſted the 
army in his behalf. He was ſupported in theſe mea- 
| ſures by officers whom the ſolders could not but love 
and reſpett; and yet the attachment to the cauſe of 
liberty and their country role in their minds ſuperior 
to every other paſſion. | 
Some time previous to this, Admiral Macbride, with 
a ſmall ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, had been ſent againſt 
Oſtend; he attacked the caſtle on the goth of March 
1793, and in a few hours took poſſeſſion of the whole 
garriſon, The expedition was condutted with {o much 
ſecrecy, that at twelve o'clock at noon the French had 
not the ſmalleit idea of an approaching enemy; but 
an Engliſh ſquadron appearing off, and ſtanding in 
for the harbour, they ſoon became greatly alarmed. 
: They 
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They fired from the batteries at the Engliſh veſſels; 
but, ſeeing them reſolute in ſtanding in, they ſpiked 
their guns, and retreated with the utmoſt precipitation. 
The terror of the French was much increaſed by the 
inhabitants, who told them that each of the cutters had 
500 Britiſh troops on-board. Before the French left 
the town, the inhabitants aſſembled to cut down the 
tree of liberty; when the French dragoons of the 
rear-guard galloped in amongſt them, and cut down all 
before them: a number of perſons were deſperately 
wounded. —Only one veſſel eſcaped out of the har- 
bour of Oſtend. She was loaded with oil, and was 
chaſed into Dunkirk by one of the Engliſh cutters. 
The reſt, to a conſiderable number, loaded with corn, 
proviſions, ſtores, &c. were made prizes to the Britiſh 
ſhips of war; the garriſon, together with the French 
magazine of naval and military ſtores, ſtand of colours, 
cannon, baggage, &c. were taken poſſeſſion of by the 
Engliſh officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen, in the name of 
his Britannic majeſty: and the Engliſh colours were 
immediately hoiſted in the caſtle and garriſon over thoſe 
ofthe French, to the inexpreſſible joy of the inhabitants. 
A congreſs of the repreſentatives of the combined 
powers was aſſembled at Antwerp on the 8th of April 
1793. At this congreſs were preſent the Prince of 
Orange and his two ſons, and his excellency Vander 
Spiegel; the Duke of York and Lord Auckland on 
the partof Great Britain; the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
Counts Metternick, Staremberg, and Mercy Dargen- 
teau; With the Pruſſian, Spaniſh, and Neapolitan, en- 
voys. Dumourier requeſted permiſſion to attend, but 
was peremptorily refuſed that honour. On the deci- 
fion of this aſſembly the peace of Europe and the fate 
of nations depended. The particulars of what paſſed 
on this important occaſion have never yet fully tran- 
ſpired. It is, however, well known, that a plan of 
active operations againſt France was reſolved on. The 
Prince of Cobourg immediately unſaid all that he had 
312 ſet 
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ſet forth under the pledge of his honour with ſo much 
ſolemnity on the zth; and a ſcheme of conquelt was 
formally announced in a new proclamation, iſſued by 
himſelf on the gth of the ſame month. It was obvious 
that this ſtep could have no other tendency than to de- 


ſtroy all confidence in the profeſſions of the allied 


powers. It induced the French to believe that the 

whole of the proclamation of the gth was a mere de- 

luſion, only intended to impoſe on their credulity. 
The ſituation of France was at this period ſingu— 


larly critical and dangerous. By the defettion of 


Dumourier the whole army of the north was diſſolved, 


and in part diſbanded; while that of the allies lay up- 
on the frontier, numerous, well diſciplined, and vitto- 


rious. On the fide of the Rhine, the Pruſſians ad- 
vanced in immenſe force, and threatened the ſiege of 
Mentz, even before the works for its defence were 
completed. But, however formidable the attack from 
without might appear, it was perhaps leſs to be dread- 
ed than thoſe alarming internal commotions which 
took place at the ſame time. To effect completely 
the ſubvertion ofthe republican government in France, 
It was a part of the great plan to excite by a bold and 
inſtantaneous effort the royaliſt party, who lay con- 
cealed in different parts of the country, but chiefly 
in the adjacent provinces of Britanny and Poitou, now 
diſtinguiſhed by the names of La Vendce and La 
Loire. | 
_ Notwithſtanding the ſevere decrees of the conven- 


tion, immenſe numbers of the emigrants bad ſecretly 


reſorted thither in the winter of 1792, as the vicinity 


ol theſe departments to the ſea afforded a fair proſ- 


pe& of freſh ſupplies of men and military ſtores, as 
well as of the co operation of the naval powers. It 
appeared like a concerted plan, that this inſurrection 
ſhould break out almoſt at the inſtant of Dumourier's 
defection; as if by two tremendous exploſions the new 


republic was at once to be overwhelmed in ruin. 
The 
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The firſt diſturbances were conſidered by the con- 
vention as merely the reſult of a repugnance 1n the 
people to the modes which had been adopted tor re- 
cruiting the army ; but before the latter end of March, 
the inſurgents aliumed a more formidable appearance 
as to numbers, and their proceedings evinced the re- 
bellion to be the reſult of previous arrangement. 
They were diſtinguiſhed by white caps, and by other 


counter- revolutionary enligns, and their watch words 


were Vive le roi, and Vivent les Anglois! They pro- 
felled to act by the authority of Monſieur, the regent of 
France, and in {-veral rencounters with the national 
guards were victorious, particularly in an action which 
took place near Chantanay, which was immediately ſuc- 


cceded by the plunder of that city. On the 23d of 


March the convention were informed that the inſur— 
gents had made themſelves maſters of the diſtricts of 
Cholet, Montaigne, and Cliſſon, and that they had de- 
feated General Marce, who had been ſent to quell 
them. The city of Nantes was at the ſame time in a 
ſtate of ſiege, and the number of royaliſts encamped be- 
fore that city were eſtimated at not leſs than 40,000. 
In the beginning of April, General Berruyer was ap- 
pointed to command againſt the royalilts. Notwith- 
ſtanding the efforts of the convention, however, be- 
fore the end of that month they poſſe ſſed themſelves 
of an extent of fifty leagues of country, and had de- 
feated the republicans in two pitched battles, in which 
they took an immenſe quantity of artillery and mili- 
tary ſtores, and a number of priſoners. 

The commiſſioners, in the mean time, who had 
been ſent to the army, omitted no means of reſtoring 
order and invigorating the ſpirit of the French army. 


| Theſtandard of the republic was no ſooner ſet up, than 


the battalions which had diſperſed from the camp of 
Maulde reſorted to it; and General Dampierre, who 
had evinced his patriotiſm by his reſiſtance to the 
orders of Dumourier, was proviſionally appointed by 


the commiſſioners to the chief command, In leſs than 
a week, 
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a weck, Dampierre had reſtored order and diſcipline 


to their diſorganized troops, and was enabled to lead 


8 


them to action, if not to victory. On the igth of 
April the advanced poſts of the French army under 


that general were attacked in ſix different points, but 
the aſſailants were repulſed with conſiderable loſs. 


General Dampierre at the fame time was enabled to 


reſume the camp of Famars. On the 14th and 15th, 
the advanced guard was again affailed; on the ſor— 

mer of thoſe days, they were compelled by ſuperior 
numbers to give way, but on the ſucceeding day 
they were victorious. The firing continued from 
four in the morning till eight in the evening, with as 
much violence as at the battle of Neerwinden. On 
the 23d, the Auſtrians again attacked the French near 
Maubeuge, but after a conflict of ten hours were re— 
pulſed with conſiderable loſs; and on the firſt of May 
General Dampierre attempted to diſlodge the enemy 
from ſeveral villages of which they were in poſſeſſion, 
but in his turn experienced a repulſe. On this oc- 


caſion the Auſtrians had 600 killed and 2000 wound- 


ed, and the French had goo killed and 600 wounded. 

- An attion of a more ferious nature took place on 
the 8th of May. At one o'clock in the morning the 
four battalions of guards, one battalion of the Hano- 
verians, and the Auſtrian cavalry, headed by the Duke 
of York, began their march from Tournay for Maulde, 
which place they reached about eight in the morning. 
They took poſt in the camp, and the Pruſſians im- 
mediately marched on to St. Amand and Vi icogne. 
Dampierre advanced to diſlodge them; and at nine 
o'clock the action commenced, which continued, du- 
ring the former part of the day, with great vigour on 
both ſides. At five, however, the Pruffians began to 
be hard preſſed by the numbers of the French, and 
ſent to the Duke of York for aſſiſtance. The Cold- 
ſtream, the third regiment, and the grenadiers and 


light infantry, immediately marched out, leaving the 
"firſt 
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firſt regiment and the Hanoverians in the camp. The 
Colditream made an immediate attack upon the French 
with the utmolt ardour and ſpirit, They repulſed 
them, and were vigorouſly purſuing their ſucceſs, but 
found themſelves unexpectedly expoſed to the fire of a 
French battery. They coolly received the whole fire 
of the French, both grapc- hot and muſquetry, which 
they returned with great effect; but, finding it impoſ- 
ſible to carry the battery, they retired in perfect or- 
der. In this attack one officer (Enſign Howard) was 
wounded, two ſerjeants were killed, and three wound- 
ed; twenty-ſeven rank and file were killed, and forty- 
two wounded. The other battalions received orders 
to advance, and were poſted in the wood. The French 
mean while kept up a very briſk fire upon the road 
by which they advanced, but fortunately only two men 


were ſlightly wounded by it. The Britiſh artillery 


fired with very great effect, and was extremely well 
ſerved. The troops remained at the poſts which they 
had taken in the woods till it was dark, and then march- 
ed back to St. Amand. The firſt attack on the part 
of the French had commenced at ſeven in the morning. 
The whole was not over till nine in the evening. 
General Dampierre, who commanded the French, was 
{truck by a cannon ball, which cut his thigh quite off. 
He was borne from the field by his own ſoldiers, 
who, as well as the Pruſſians, appeared much concern- 
ed at this dreadful accident. He died onthe night of 


the gth leaving the command in the hands of General 


Lamarche. In this action the Auſtrians loſt in killed 


and wounded zoo men, and the Pruſſians 300: of the 
Engliſh troops, who were engaged, and who ſuffered 
greatly, no official return was made. The loſs of the 
French was eſtimated at 4000. 

From this period on the 23d, little of importance 
occured, On that day it was determined by the allies 
to attempt to diſlodge the French from their fortified 
camp on the heights of Famars, which covered and 

protected 
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protected the town of Valenciennes. At day-break the 
Britiſh and Hanoverians aſſembled under the command 
of the Duke of York, and the Auſtrian and German 
auxiliaries under the Prince of Cobourg and General 
Clairfait. A thick fog prevented ior fome time the 
advance of the troops; but the engagement ſoon be- 
came general, and continued through the whole of 
that day; the French maintaining their ground with 
great reſolution and courage. The ſuperiority of 
tfe allied armies, and ſpirited behaviour of the 


Britiſh troops, manifeſted itlelf in a very early 


part of the engagement, whereby the French vere 
driven from ſeveral of their redoubts. The ene- 
my was attacked by four columns of the Britiſh 
troops, one of which was commanded by the Duke 
of York, whoſe object was to turn the right of the 
enemy, which he effected in a maſterly manner, with- 
out one Britiſh officer having ſuffered on the occaſion. 
The loſs of the Britiſh troops, though much diſtin- 
guiſhed on this day, was very trifling indeed, there be- 
ing no officer either killed or wounded, and only 16 
non- coinmiſſioned oficers and privates killed. The 
fine Hanoverian regiment, called the garde du corps, 
behaved moſt gallanily, and ſuffered in proportion, 
having three of its officers killed, four wounded, and 
from ſixty to ſeventy privates killed. The Duke of 


York then advanced within a ſmall diſtance of the 


works; but, obſerving from the diſpoſition of the 
French that they could not be carried without con- 
hderable loſs, he determined to defer the attack till 
day-break on the following day. In the courſe of the 
night, however, the French, apprehenſive of the con- 
ſequences, and probably much weakened by the ac- 
tion, abandoned their camp, and withdrew partly into 
Valenciennes, while another party retired to Denain, 
towards Bouchain and Cambray. No official return 
was made of the loſs of ihe allies; but on both ſides it 
mult have been very conſiderable. The ſucceſs on 


the 23d enabled the allies to lay formal ſiege to Valen- 
ciennes. 
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ciennes. Conde had been inveſted from the begin- 
ning of April, and the communication entirely cut 
off between that place and Valenciennes. To re- 
eſtabliſh that communication was the object of Gene- 
ral Dampierre on the 8th of May, when he received 
the wound of which he died. 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting in the north, 
but little of importance occurred in other parts. In 
the beginning of May, General Cuſtine, who com- 
manded the army of the Rhine, formed a deſign of 
cutting off a body of ſeven or eight thouſand men who 
had advanced as far as Reinzabern; but, to ſucceed, 
it was neceſſary to amuſe the Pruſſians in all parts, and 
to deſtroy the effect of the cavalry and infantry which 
they had near Landau, Had he been to retain the 
command of this army, he ſaid he ſhould have defer- 
red that enterpriſe till the commencement of June, 
and then the army, better exerciſed, would have been 
in a condition to execute it completely; but reflect- 
ing that he was about to depart and take upon him the 
command of- the army of the north, he determined to 
attempt an action, to prevent the Pruſſians from taking 


advantage of their excellent poſition. He therefore 


ſent orders to General Houchard to attack in the rear 
Lemberg and Carlberg with the army of the Moſelle; 
while Pulli ſhould keep in check, and attack, a Pruſ- 
ſian corps who had advanced; and while General 
Sulek, with nine battalions and ſome cavalry, ſhould 
advance towards Anweiler. The ſame day the garri- 


ſon of Landau had orders to occupy the banks of the 


canal of Anweiler, the vineyards and village of Nuſl- 


derf, with ſeveral other poſts, and to give the Pruſ- 
ſians reaſon to apprehend that they would be attacked 


in the rear, in caſe they ſhouldattempt any movements. 
He alſo cauſed a report to be ſpread in the Pruſſian 
army, that the cavalry of the army of the Moſelle had 
arrived, as well as part of the artillery of Straſburg. 


In the mean time General Ferrier, who commanded 
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forty battalions, was ordered only to ſhew himſelf to 
the enemy till he ſhould hear that the engagement had 
commenced and to attack them in the wood of Rhein- 
zabern, and the Auſtrians who were in it beyond the 
village. 5 

Notwithſtanding theſe orders, Cuſtine obſerves, that 
be did not fee his troops appear till eleven o'clock, at 
which time General Diretmann had commanded a re- 
treat, becauſe the troops were fatigued, and could 
neither procure proviſions nor drink. The general 
bimſelf began to march at eight o'clock in the even- 
ing, with twenty-ſix battalions and eight regiments, to 
the heights near Inſheim; but ſeveral unavoidable de- 
lays prevented him from arriving at that place till five 
in the morning. The advanced guard, under the 
command of General Landremont, kept back the 
enemy, and prevented them from quitting the foreſt of 
Gemerſheim. While General Landremont was thus 
engaging the Auſtrian army, and E from 
advancing, the main army extended itſelf to the heights 
of Rulſheim, and proceeded as far as that village. 
Cuſtine charged two diviſions of dragoons with vi- 
gour, who fled afterſuſtaining conſiderable loſs; among 
the number of the dead were three officers. The ge- 
neral obſerved, that had it not been for the infatuation 
of a battalion, who miſtook the French cavalry for 
that of the enemy, this day would have been glorious 
for the troops of the republic; they anſwered all at- 
tempts to rally them, only by diſcharges, and it was 
with great difficulty they could be prevailed upon to 
reſume their ranks. The general was informed that 
this event was occaſioned by the commander, who be- 


gan the cry of treachery. He was arreſted, and after- 


wards deitroyed hinlelf. * This day which ought 
to have been fo memorable,” added Cuſtine, * ter- 
minated by the taking one piece of cannon, anda very 


great number of priloners.” The Pruſſians were ſoon 


after enabled to form the ſiege of Mentz. At this 
of | period, 
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period, a degree of treachery ſeems to have pervaded 
every part of the French territory. On the 2dof April, 
the popular ſociety of Toulon denounced the Corſican 
general Paoli as a traitor; he was cited to appear at 
the bar of the convention, but excuſed himſelf; and 
the perſons who were ſent to arreſt bim declared that 
the ſervice was too dangerous to be attempted. 


The evils that inevitably follow in the train of a 


great revolution, were felt throughout the whole ex- 
tent of the French tertitories; but in no quarter more 
ſeverely than in their Welt- India iſlands. At the be- 
ginning of the year 1793, the iſland of Martinico was 
in a ſtate of inſurrection. The majority of the white 
inhabitants were determined royaliſts, while the ne- 
groes and people of colour were furious republicans, 
To the iſland of St. Domingo two commiſſioners were 
diſpatched, while the Gironde party was in power, for 
the purpole of reſtoring peace and tranquillity. But 
thele commiſſioners, Polverel and Santhonax, rather 
appeared in the character of apoſtles of diſcord, than 
of peace. They united with the the people of colout, 
and a ſhocking ſeries of aſſaſſinations, pillage, and im- 
priſonments, enſued, which compelled the majority of 
the white coloniſts to ſeek ſhelter in America, or in 
the Engliſh Weſt-India iſlands. Ir is peculiarly pain- 
ful to be obliged to add, that numbers of theſe wretch- 
ed exiles, in lying from the tyranny of their own 
countrymen, were OI and plundered by Bri- 
tiſh privateers. 

The iſland of Tobago was taken by a Britiſh ſqua- 
dron under the command of Vice-admiral Sir John 
Laforey, on the morning of the 15th of April. 
Tobago is one of the Caribbee iſlands in the Ame- 
rican ocean, ſituate twenty miles north-eaſt of the 
ifland of Trinity, and one bundred and twenty ſouth 
of Barbadoes; from which place the expedition failed. 
The troops were under the command of Major-general 
Cuyler. A detachment of royal artillery, nine com- 
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panies of the fourth battalion of the 6oth regiment, 
and two flank companies of the gth regiment, (under 
the command of Major Baillie,) compoſed the whole 
of the force. The T ruſty, Nautilus, and Hind, 
ſchooners, being inſufficient for the reception of the 
troops,” ſays General Cuyler in his diſpatches, & I ac- 
cepted the offer of Captain Spencer, of the merchant- 
ſhip Hero, to convey part of the 6cth regiment. On 
the 12th of April we ſailed: on the 14th, at one in the 
afternoon, we arrived in Great Courland bay. The 


neceſſary orders having been given for the diſembar- 
kation and diſpoſition of the troops on landing, the 


whole was on-ſhore by three, together with twenty-five 
marinesfrom the Truſty, commanded by Major Bright, 
bes immediately advanced within fight of the ene- 


v's fort, whence I ſent a ſummons to M. Monteil, | 
Ruegen colonel of the 25th regiment, and comman- 


dant of the iſland, to ſurrender. He refuſed.” 


* The fituation of the enemy's works, which they had 


lately been ftrengthening to the utmoſt of their 
power, was much ſtronger than had been expetted 
and our numbers were unequal to the operations of a 


ſiege. Seeing there was no time to be loſt, the diſpo- 
ſition of attack was ordered by the general to take 
Place in the night. The two light companies of the 


th and 60th regiments, under the command of Ma- 
jor Gordon, (who gallantly requeſted permiſſion to 


leave the command of his own regiment to lead the 


light infantry,) were to be ſupported by the two 
grenadier companies under the command of Major 
Baillie, and the fourth battalion of the 6th regiment 
under the command of Captain de Viſme; the reſerve 


of the marines under Major Bright; the artillery to 


remain with their guns. 

It was now about three o'clock in the morning; 
and, as the only chance of ſucceſs was ſtorming the 
works i in the dark, Major Gordon began the attack. 
The fort began a very warm fire of « grape- -ſhot, but no- 


thing 
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thing could withſtand the bravery and coolneſs of the 
Britiſh troops; they never attempted to fire a ſhot, 
but carried every thing with their bayonets. They 
got into the ditch of the fort, where they found the 
rampart high and perpendicular, whereas it had been 
repreſented to General Cuyler, that they could run up 
the ramparts of the fort. The men were very much 


fatigued, and the eyemy were keeping up a tremen- 


dous fire of grape-ſhot. After a halt of a few minutes 
Major Gordon called, © God fave the king, follow 
me;” which was anſwered by the men with three 
cheers, and up he went, and a corporal followed, 
and they pulled up the colours, and about a dozen 
men by their firelocks. See the Plate. The firſt four 


were wounded and fell down again, but there were 


ſoon about twenty men more up, lying on the flo 
of the parapet along: ſide of him, cloſe to the guns 


{eighteen pounders) which were firing over them.. 


As ſoon as they found a ſufficient number of men up, 
they charged into the battery, drove every man from 
the guns, and formed till they were joined by all the 
reſt of the men, and then for the firſt time began to fire 
upon the French, who were drawn up in front of their 
barracks, and firing from all quarters of the inner ſquare, 
As ſoon as Major Gordon found all his men up, he 
ordered the firing to ceaſe, and to charge. In a few 
minutes M. Monteil, the governor of the iſland, called 
for quarter, and delivered up his ſword. To the ho- 
nour of the Britiſh ſoldiers be it told, that, after their 
commanding officer called out that the governor had 
ſurrendered, there was not a perſon wounded. They 
were occupied until daylight ſecuring priſoners, who 
were more than double the number of the aſſailanis. 
— Encouraged by the diſputes which exiſted between 
the royaliſts and republicans in Martinico, Admiral 
Gardner attempted a deſcent upon that iſland alſo, and 
landed there with about 3000 men. The attempt, 
however, proved fatal only to the royaliſts, as he found, 
on 
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on his arrival, the republican party tooſtrong, and was 
obliged to reimbark his troops, even before he could 
convey away from certain deſtruction the whole of the 
devoted party, who had probably invited him to under. 
take the expedition. But it was taken next year. 

In Europe the allied powers were chiefly employed, 
during the remainder of the campaign in the blockade 
of Conde, Valenciennes, and Mentz. The town of 
Conde was inveſted (as has been already ſtated) early 
in April, by a large body of the allied forces, and 
the works were completed by the 27th. The town 
was, however, not provided with a ſufficient quantity 
of proviſions to ſaſtaina long ſiege: the governor 
(General Chancel) therefore, about this period, or- 
dered the women and children to quit the place; but 
the Prince of Wirtemberg compelled them again to 
take refuge in the fortreſs. A few days after, the 
governor ſent chem out a fecond time, but the Auſ- 
trians, with a brutal barbarity that would diſgrace the 
ſavage tribes, killed many of theſe defencelefs crea- 
tures even in the very att of fapplicating for mercy, 
and the governor, from motives of humanity, was oblig- 
ed to receive the reſt. From this period, the garriſon 
appcar to have exiſted in a ſtate of extreme diftreſs 
till the 1ſt of June, their chief fubſiſtence being horſe- 
fleſh. At that time they attempted to eſtabliſh a re- 
doubt upon the road from Conde to Lacoque, in or- 
der to diflodge 'the Auſtrians from the latter 'place. 
After an obſtivate reſiſtance, they were however forced 
back into the town, and the work was demoliſhed. 
From this to the firſt of July, nothing of importance 
occurred. On that day a negociation was opened 
for a capitulation; but the governor conceived it 
neceſſary to diſpatch a meſſenger to the conven- 
tion, and another io General Cuſtine, who at this 
time had aſſumed the command of the northern 
army; and, the terms not proving acceptable, the 


negociation was broken off. On the 10th of July, 
tne 
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the garriſon, after enduring all the rigours of famine, 
were obliged to ſurrender as priſoners of war. They 
had originally amounted to 4000 men, but at the time 
of the capture were reduced to 1500 hit for ſervice. 
The victory of Famars enabled the allied forces to 


inveſt cloſely the town of Valenciennes. On a ſum- 


mons being ſent to General Ferrand, the governor, 
he retured a polite but-{pirited anſwer ; and from the 
firſt commencement of; the works, the beſiegers ex- 
perienced a heavy fire from the garriſon. On the aſt 
of June General Cuſtinearrived to take the command 
of the armies of the North and the Ardennes, then en- 


camped at Bouchain; but he found himſelf unable to 


render any effettual relief to Valenciennes. Above 
14,000 men of the beſieging army were employed, 


for the greater part of the ſiege, in erecting works and 
repairing the batteries. From the firſt to the fifth 


of June, a very briſk fire was kept up from the 


fortreſs; and on the latter of theſe days, the French 
attacked the advanced poſts oi the allies, but were 
_Tepulſed. In the courſe of the fiege, a materal dif- 


ference of opinion cxiſted between the Engliſh engi- 


neer, Colonel Moncrief, and M. Ferraris, the chief 
engineer of the emperor. The Britiſh officer was.for 
planting batteries immediately under the walls of the 
city, inſtead of approaching it by regular parallels. 


M. Ferraris however contended that the work of the 
great Vauban was not to be treated with ſo little reſ- 
pea; and his opinion was adopted by the council of 


war. On the morning of the 14th of June, the tren- 
ches were opened. The Britiſh commander then 
ſummoned the garriſon; but receiving an unſatisfac- 
tory anſwer, the artillery began to play upon the town 
with.great vigour, and in thecourſe of the night, above 
500 red-hot balls were poured in among the inhabi- 
tants. Towards the beginning of July the beſiegers 
were able to bring 200 pieces of heavy artillery to 
play without intermiſſion on the town, and the greater 
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part of it was reduced to aſhes. The ſmallnefs of 


the garriſon, compared with the extent of the fortifi- 
cations'to be defended, prevented General Ferrand 
from attempring frequent forties, In one Which the 
garriſon made on the gth of July, however, they were 
very ſucceſsful, and killed ſeveral of the enemy, and 
ſpiked ſome cannon. The moſt ſingular circumſtance 
in the hiſtory of this ſiege is, that a conſiderable part of 
the'war was carried on under ground; mines and coun- 
termines innumerable having been formed both by the 
beſiegers and beſieged. The principal of theſe on 
the ſide of the former were one under the glacis, and 


one under the hornwork of the fortreſs; theſe mines 


were completed and charged on the 25th of July,and 
in the night between nine and ten o'clock were ſprung 
with the greateſt ſucceſs. The Engliſh and Auſtrians 
immediately ſeized the opportunity to throw themſelves 
into the covered way, of which they made themſelves 
_ maſters. The die was now caſt, and on the 26th the 
Duke of York again ſummoned the place, which ſur- 
rendered on capitulation the following day. The 
Duke of York took poſſeſſion of it in behalf of the 
Emperor of Germany. | 
During the whole of the ſiege, General Cuſtine was 
not able to make any attempt of moment for the relief 
of the place, and a few ſkirmiſhes only took place be- 
tween the out- poſts. In the duchy of Luxemburg 
an action of a more ſerious nature occurred on the 
gth of June. The French, under General Laage, at- 
tacked the Auſtrians under General Schroeder, near 
Arlons, and obliged them to retreat with great loſs to 
Luxemburg. The eminence on which the Auſtrians 
were encamped was guarded by thirty pieces of can- 
non, arranged on batteries in the form of ſteps, andde- 
fended by eight thouſand men. Theſe the French 
ſucceſſively attacked and carried with incredible in- 
_ trepidity. #3 3 | | 
The King of Pruſſia had been from the — 
| | 0 
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of April engaged in preparations for the ſiege of 


| Mentz, and indeed from that time the place might be 


conſidered as in a ſtate of blockade, and the numerous 
garriſon ſubſiſted chiefly on horſe- fleſh. The king 
was, however, too much engaged with his new acqui- 
fitions in Poland to form any ſerious attack bill the 
beginning of May. On the fourth of that month 
the king arrived, juſt at the commmencement of an at- 
tack on the village of Colltheim, from which, however, 
they were not able to diſlodge the French. F rom this 
period to the beginning of June, frequent and bloody 
{kirmiſhes took place between the garriſon and the be- 
ſieging army, without any thing deciſive. On the 
4th of June the French made a moſt deſperate ſortie 


upon the village of Marienborn, which they carried, 


and ſpiked ſome cannon; and on the ninth they at- 
tempted a general ſortie on all ſides, but were every 
where repulſed. The combined army opened the 
trenches before Mentz on the 19th and 22th of June. 
On the morning of the 24th the garriſon made a ſortie, 
and ſpiked four pieces of cannon. On the ſame day 
a large number of women and children were diſmiſſed 
from the garriſon; but the Pruſſians upon this occa- 
fon proved, if poſſible, more unfeeling than the Auſ- 


trians at the ſiege of Conde. They fired upon, and 


aQually deſtroyed, the greater part of theſe helplels and 
wretched creatures: many of the women, from wit- 
neſſing the horrid ſcences which ſurrounded them on 


this dreadful day, were ſeized with deſpair, and threw 


themſelves with their children into the Main. On tbe 
25th another ſortie was attempted by the garriſon, but 
they were repulſed. On the 7th of July, the ſtrong 


works of the French at Colheim were carried by the 
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and the. deſtruction of a magazine of hay and ſtraw, 
by the fire of the beſiegers. Caſſel, which covered 
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Mentz on the oppoſite ſide of the Rhine, was ſet 
on fire on the 17th, and ſeveral ammunition waggons 
were blown up. On the 18th the French arm 
of the Rhine made a grand attempt for the relief of 
Mentz; they made a vigorous effort to force their 
way through, not far from Landau, and made their 
attack in three places at once; they were, however, 
repulſed in every part by General Wurmſer.—This 
laſt effort, therefore, proving unſucceſsful, the garri. 


ſon capitulated on the 22d; the principal condition 


of which was, that they ſhould not ſerve for the ſpace 
of one year againſt the allies. On the 8th of Auguſt 
the French were driven from the ſlrong poſition which 
they had taken behind the Scheld, and which was 
known by the name of Cæſar's camp: as the French 
did not make much reſiſtance on this occaſion, the 
loſs on both ſides was not conſiderable. 

On the 18th of June, 1793, gallant action took 
place off Portland, between Captain Sir Edward Pel- 
lew, in La N ymphe frigate, and Captain Jean Mullon, 
in the French ſhip Cleopatra. The commencement 
of the action was the moſt noble and awful that the 
naval hiſtory of the world ever recorded; that even 
of Paul Jones and the Serapis not excepted. The 
French captain orderedhis ſhipto be manned, and, com- 
ing forward on the gangway, in the moſt firm and col- 
lected manner, pulled off his hat, and called out, 
Vive la nation!” which was re-echoed by the Whole 
of the French ſhip's company, who gave three cheers. 
Captain Pellew, in like manner, ordered his men from 
quarters to the ſhrouds, and gave three noble huzzas 
to „ Long live King George the Third!” and, put- 
ting on his hat, he gave the ſignal for cloſe. action, 
one of the moſt deſperate ever fought. The greateſt 
part of the time the two ſhips were yard-· arm and yard- 
arm, and fo cloſe that any perſon might have been 
killed by piſtol-ſhot. In this manner the action was 


ſupported, with anniteg valour on both ſides, for 
| near 
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near an hour; when the mizen-maſt and the tiller of 
the Cleopatra's rudder being ſhot away, ſhe fe]l foul of 
La Nymphe, and became entangled in her ſhrouds: at 
this inſtant orders were given to board her, which was 
done with ſuch courage andintrepidity, that the Britiſh 
failorsattacked the Frenchmen at their quarters, drove 
them with great ſlaughter from their guns, and ſtruck 
the French colours themſelves, a circumſtance ſcarcely 
to be heard of in the naval annals of any country. The 
Nymphe carried 36 guns and 280 men; the Cleopatra 
40 guns and 320 men. The French captain was kil- 
led early in the action, and the ſecond captain died of 


his wounds. 
His majeſty, in proof of his high approbation of 


the condutt of Capt. Pellew, conferred upon him the 


honour of knighthood, and ſettled a liberal annuity 
on Lady Pellew during her life. Captain Iſrael Pel- 
| Jew, who was with his brother, and rendered infinite 
ſervice in the action, was promoted to the rank of 
poſt-captain; and Mr. Amherſt Morris, firſt lieute- 
nant of La Nymphe, to the rank of maſter and com- 
mander. 

After the reduction of Valenciennes, a grand council 
of war was held, in which a project of the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry for the. ſeparation: of the army, and for an at- 
tack on French Flanders, was ſubmitted to the allies; 
Two other plans were ſubmitted to the council by 
theſe officers. The firſt was to penetrate to Paris by the 
aſſiſtance of the rivers which fall into the Seine, on 
which the heavy ſtores and artillery might be tranſ- 
ported. The .other, which was that of Prince Co- 
bourg and General Clairfait, was to take immediate 
advantage of the alarm which the ſurrender of Valen- 
ciennes had occaſioned, and the diſorder of the French 
armies from the denunciation of the generals, and with 
forty or fifty thouſand light troops penetrate to Paris, 
while a debarkation might be made on the {ide of 


Britanny, to aſſiſt the royaliſts in that quarter. It is 
THS evident 
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evident that none of theſe plans was conſiſtent with 
true policy. Whatever number of troops had been 
de:ached to Paris would have been ſurrounded and 
cut off; and as to aſſiſting the royaliſts in Britanny, it 
is certain that the aid of foreign troops would not 
have added to'the popularity of their cauſe; beſides, 
that ſuch a circumſtance muſt have rendered their ar- 
my ſtationary, and conſequently expoſed to the dan- 
per of.a complete defeat; whereas, it was by occa- 
onally diſperſing and aſſembling during the night at 
a moment's notice, and by taking advantage of the 
woods and covers, that they were enabled, for a length 
of lime, to harraſs the republicans. That the project 
of attacking Welt Flanders was illconceived, the event 
ſufficiently proved. A wife ſtateſman perhaps would 
have rejected all theſe plans, and have embraced the 
opportunity which the diſtreſſes of the French now 
afforded, to eſtabliſh an advantageous peace. But, 
in conſequence of the preponderating influence of the 
, Britiſh miniſtry in the council of war, the plan of at- 
tacking Weſt Flanders was adopted. oy 
This ſcheme being finally agreed on, the Britiſh, 
 Hanoverians, and the Dutch, with ſome Heſſians and 
Auſtrians, ſeparated from the main army, and com- 
menced their march to Dunkirk on the 12th of Auguſt 
1793. To enfure ſucceſs to the grand object of the 
expedition, the Duke of York, who commanded this ar- 
my, ſent over an exadt liſt of the ordnance, ammunition, 
and ſtores, requilite for the liege of Dunkirk; and which 
he particularly directed to be ready by the time at which 
his royal highneſs intended to be with his army be- 
fore that town; and without which it was impolſible 
for him to attempt the ſiege with any profpett of ſuc- 
ſeſs. The maſter of the ordnance (the Duke of Rich- 
mond) was ſtartled at the magnitude of the order: 
he inſtantly fent for the principal ſtore-keeper and 
Other officers of the warren, to know if they had the 
quantity required, and could embark it in the time 
| | | mentioned. 
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mentioned. They undertook the order, and actually 
on the next day, by uncommon exertions, the whole 
demand of ordnance, ammunition, and ſtores, was on 
the water edge ready for embarkation. But his grace, 
ſtill doubting of the fafety of thus diſarming the coun- 
try, which he affected to repreſent as in a ſtate of immi- 
nent danger, remonſtrated to his royal bighneſs upon 
the inexpediency of ſupplying his demand at that time, 
Three weeks were conſumed in the correſpondence be- 
tween the commander in chief of the Britiſh forces, who 
had ordered what ordnance and ammunition he found 
Neceſſary, and the maſter-general of the ordnance, 
who choſe to demur to the command. In the mean 
time the ammunition and ſtores were again depoſited 
in the ſtore-houſes, leſt they ſhould be damaged by 
lying thus expoſed on the open ſhore. His royal high- 
© Heſs, to avoid warning the enemy of his intentions, 
filled up the time of this extraordinary negociation 
with the army of the Prince of Cobourg. But in vain; 
for the enemy, during this very period, either know- 
ing or ſuſpetting the vieivs of the Britiſh cabinet, in- 
creaſed the garriſon of Dunkirk by an augmentation 
of twelve thouſand troops. On the 16th of Auguft 
the Duke of York encamped at Turcoin, where a 
council of war was held on the ſucceeding day; on 
the 18th the Britiſh marched to a camp which had 
been marked out near Menin, and found the Dutch, 
under the hereditary prince of Orange, engaged in an 
attack onthe French outpoſts, in which his highneſs was 
repulſed. On this occaſion three battahons of the 
Britiſh guards, conſiſting of 1122 men, were ordered 
under General Lake to march to the ſuccour of ſome 
Dutch troops at Lincelles. Upon their arrival they 
found a redoubt of uncommon ſize and ſtrength, oc- 
cupied by five thouſand French, who had diſlodged 
and routed the Dutch from that poſt, “ General 
Lake, ſays the Gazette, * embraced a reſolution 
"worthy of the troops he commanded, a 
under 
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under a heavy fire, with an order and intrepidity 


for which no praile can be too high. After firing three 
or four rounds, they ruſhed on with their bayonets, 


ſtormed the redoubts, and drove the enemy through 


the village, who loſt cleven pieces of cannon; two of 
which had been taken from the Dutch, and have not 
fince appeared in that quarter.” In this action Co- 
lonel Boſville was killed, and ſome hundreds of the 
Britiſh troops killed and wounded; and, after all, the 


works of Lincelles were immediately deſtroyed, and 


the poſt left unoccupied. 

The Duke of Vork, having at laſt received intel- 
ligence that the ammunition and ordnance he had de- 
manded were ſhipped, began his march towards Dun- 
kirk on the 20th of Auguſt. On the 23d he ſum- 
moned the governor to ſurrender the town to his Bri- 
tannic majeſty; to which ſummons he received next 
day the following laconic anſwer :—*+ Inveſted with 
the confidenceof the French republic, I have received 
your ſummons to furrender an important city, I an- 
ſwer by aſluring you, that I ſhall defend it with the 
brave republicans I have the honour to command.” 
Beſides the heavy artillery for the ſiege, which had 
Not as yet arrived, a grand flotilla was promiſed by 
the Britiſh cabinet to co-operate in the ſiege: the moſt 
ſolemn aſſurances. were given to the Duke of York, 
that unleſs delayed by contrary vinds this flotilla 
thould certainly be in the bay of Dunkirk on the 
24th. The wind, however, had been favourable for 
ſome time, yet the reinforcement did not ſail from 
Woolwich till the 26th, on which day Admiral Mac- 
bride, who was to command that expedition, received 
his final orders. The public was in the mean time 
amuſed with details of the bravery and intrepidity of 
the Britiſh troops in {kirmiſhing and in repelling the 
ſorties of the enemy; who, it was now found, were 
ſixteen thouſand ſtrong. In one of theſe attacks, the 


dab of the troops carried them further in the pur- 
ſuit 
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ſuit than was intended, and brought them under the 
cannon of the place, by which a conſiderable Joſs 
was ſuſtained: the Auſtrian general Dalton and Co- 
Jonel Eld of the Colditream regiment of guards were 
among the killed. On the 27th, ſome heavy ſtores 
and artillery were Janded off Nicuport, and three days 
after Major Hudleſton arrivedat Oltend, with a further 
{apply of artillery, ammunition, and ſtores, for the re- 
duction of Dunkirk. The French gun-boats greatly 
annoyed the Britiſh troops during the whole time they 
were within their reach. Admiral Macbride was 
therefore diſpatched to London to enforce the neceſ- 
ſity of ſending immediately a naval force of gun-boats 
bomb-veſlels, and other light craft, as well as more forces 
to co-operate with the beſieging army. 

Independent of the general reliance which the Duke 
of Vork had in the intrepidity of his troops, he had alſo 
an expectation of being admitted into the town by a 
golden key. He had kept up a ſecret correſpondence 
with the former governor, General O Moran, nor did 
he, till his arrival, know, that the plan had been diſ- 
covered, andthat O'Moran was removed from his poſt, 
and convicted of the treachery, for which he was af- 
terwards executed. Although General O'Meara, who 
had at firſt ſucceeded his countryman O'Moran in the 
command of the garriſon, anſwered the ſummons of 
the Duke of York, yet the beſieged had at that time 
actually removed O'Meara from the chief command, 
not chooling to repole ſo important a truſt in a lo- 
reigner, and a countryman of the perſon who had ſo re- 
cently engaged to betray them. 

On the 25th, the ſiege might be ſaid regularly to 
commence, but from that time to the 6th of Septem- 
ber, nothing of material importance occurred. On 
the 6th, however, the covering army of General 
Freytag was ſurpriſed and totally routed, before the 
Duke of York was even acquainted with the approach 


of the enemy. The firſt intelligence he received of 
( this 
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this diſaſtrous event was by a note written with a pen- 
eil. At theſame moment a ſortie from the garriſon was 
announced, and a moſt precipitate retreat was the con- 
ſequence. The loſs of Briuth troops in the confufion- 
of ſach a ſurpriſe was fortunately not very great; but 
his royal highneſs narrowly eſcaped being ſurrounded 
and made priſoner. All the ammunition and ſtores 
were either left to the enemy or thrown into the canal. 
The fine train of artillery, which had moved fo reluc- 
tantly from Woolwich Warren, was only landed to 
be loft. Sixty-four of the heavy cannon, were thrown 
into the canal, ſeven were buried in the earth, 
-and forty-three left in the field. In the retreat of 
the Hanoverians, his royal highneſs Prince Adolphus 


and General Freytag were both wounded and taken 


priſoners, but were afterwards reſcued. Above three 


thouſand five hundred Hanoverians were killed, beſides | 


very ſevere loſſes in every other corps of which the 
covering army was compoled. It is now well under- 
Rood, that if General Houchard, who commanded the 
French army on this occaſion, had done his duty, he 
might have effectually cut off the retreat of the Duke 
of Vork, and captured almoſt the whole of the allied 
army. For this groſs neglett the French general was 
afterwards denounced, and ſuffered by the ſentence 
of the revolutionary tribunal, 

The army of the allies, which remained under 
Prince Cobourg and General Clairfait, was not in the 
main more ſucceſsful. On the 8th of Auguſt a de- 
- tachment of this army attempted to form the ſiege of 

Cambray ; but after remaining for ſome days before the 
town, the Auſtrian general wasobligedto raiſe the ſiege. 
| EI was alſo inveſted, but was afterwardsrelieyed. 

ueſnoy was the only quarter in which the allies were 
at this period ſucceſsful. That place ſurrendered on 
the 11th of September, to General Clairfait; a con- 
ſiderabie detachment, which had been ſent to its relief, 


having been previoully repulſed by. Prince Cobourg. 
| | On 
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On the fide of the Rhine a number of petty ac- 
Hons took place, in which the French were generally 
{ucceſsful, but which were produttive of no event 
of importance. On the 22d of Augult, General Lan- 
dremont aſſumed the command at Weiſlembourgh, 
and continued ſkirmiſhing till the concluſion of the 
month. On the 7th of September he. attacked the 
army of the allies in ſeveral points, and drove them 
back with great loſs; at the poſt of Lauterbourg only, 
he aſſerts that the allies loſt one thouſand five hun- 
dred men. This ſucceſs was followed on the 12th by 


a general attack, in which the French are ſaid to have 


killed two thouknod Auſtrians and emigrants, diſmount- 
ed a battery, and ſpiked ſeveral pieces of cannon. 
The French army of the north, after raiſing the 
ſiege of Dunkirk, took a ſtrong poſition in the neigh- 
bourhood of Maubeuge, where they were immedi— 
ately blocked by the whole united force of the allies, 
collected under the Prince of Cobourg. Upon the 
15th and 16th of October, however, the prince was 
attacked by the troops of the republic, under general 
ourdan (who ſuccceded Houchard) with ſuch vigour 
and effect, that he was compelled, after an immenſe 


lols, to abandon his poſition, and repals the Sambre. 


Elated with this ſucceſs, the French immediately 
made inroads into Maritime Flanders. They attack- 
ed the allied forces in ſeveral places at once; they 
took poſſeſſion of Werwick, and obliged General 
Erback to abandon Menin, and retreat to Courtray. 
On the 22d they advanced and took Furnes; they 

then proceeded to Nieuport, which they beſieged and 


greatly damaged; but the place was ſaved by having 


recourſe to inundation. It was ſome time before the 
allied forces were able to ſtop ihe progreſs of the 
French, and their generals even trembled for the fate 
of Oſtend, A conſiderable armament from England, 
however, being at that time preparing for the "Welt 
Indies, under Sir Charles Grey, their deſtination was 
altered; and by arriving at the fortunate moment at 
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Oſtend, they protratted for a ſhort time the criſts, 
when the low countries were to become once more 
| ſubject tothe dominion of France. 
he forces of the republic were ſtill more eminently 
fucceſsful in repelling the attempts of the royalifts, in 
the department of La Vendce. General Biron re- 
pulſed the army of the inſurgents from Lucon, on 
the 28th of June, and nearly about the ſame time 
the city of Nantz was relieved from their incurſions 
by General Beyfler. Chatillon was reſcued from 
them on the 3d of July by General Weſtermann; but 
on the following day he was furpriſed by the royaliſts, 
and compelled to retreat to Parthenay. On Wellter- 


mann's defeat, he was ſummoned Uo Paris to anſwer 


for his conduct, but was honourably acquitted.. The 
chief command after this circumſtance devolved on 
General Beyſſer, who in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes put the 
roy aliſts to flight. In the beginning of Auguſt they 
were again defeated by General Roſſignol. On the 
10th of that month, however, while the citizens were 
celebrating the civic feaſt, General Charette, the com- 
mander in chief of the inſurgents, vigoroully affailed 
the city of Nantz, but was repulſed with Joſs. 

In the mean time, blood and devaſtation marked 
the progreſs of the royaliſt ſoldiers. Their religious 
ceremonies and their military diſcipline were a ſtrange 
compound of ſuperſtition and cruelty: they are even 
accuſcd of having mingled the ſacramental wine with 
the blood of their adverſaries, and adminiſtered it to 
the people. One of their ſtandards, which was pre- 
ſented to the nauonal convention, was white on one 
fide, and red on the other; on the red fide was em- 
broidered the figure of a biſhop, in his pontificals; and 
on the white, the virgin Mary, with the infant Jeſus 


in her arms. They gained a conſiderable advantage. 


over the republicans at Parthenay, in the latter end 
of Auguſt. On the 7th of September, however, Ge- 


neral Roſſignol achie v ed a goal victory over the in- 
| {urgents 
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furgents at Pont-de- c&; and in conjunction with San- 
terre routed them again at Douay, Thouars, and Er- 


vaux, on the ſucceeding days. In the latter end of 


September the garriſon of Mentz was ordered to 
march into La Vendée, and on the 6th of October 
the advanced guard vanquiſhed an army of twenty- 
five. thouſand royaliſts. It would be tedious to enter 
into a more minute detail of this war; it is ſufficient to 
tate, that the unfortunate inſurgents made a moſt vi- 
gorous reſiſtance to every effort of the convention 
till the middle of October, 1793, when they were 
completely routed. After being driven from La 
Vendée, they divided into three bodies. The firſt 
threw themſelves into theilfland of Noirmoutier, where 
they remained ſome time in a ſtate of blockade, but 
were at length ſubdued. The ſecond ſeems to have 
diſperſed; and the third took the route of Anjou, 
Maine, and Britany, where they carried on for a while 
a deſultory warfare, but were at length gradually dil- 
perſed. 

The diſaffection of ſome of the othe: French pro- 
vinces to the new government, which immediately fol- 
lowed what is called the revolution of the gift of 
May, was produQive of {till more ſerious conſequences 
to France, and which tended to revive in the allied 
powers the hope of ultimate ſucceſs. The depart- 
ment of Calvados was the firſt in arms, and a formi— 
dable force was collected about the latter end of June 
in the neighbourhood of Caen, under the command 
of General Felix Wimpfen, the hero of Thionville, 
and under the ſuppoſed direction of the fugitive depu- 
tics, Petion, Buzot, and Barbaroux. In the begin- 
ning of July this body of troops, which was called 
tne departmental army, had advanced as far as Evreux: 
but the people were evidently not hearty in the cauſe; 
for, on the approach of the republican army under 
General Seppar, after a flight ſkirmiſh with the ad- 
vanced guard, they retired again into Calvados; and 
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before the end of the month completely diſperſed, 
and the department returned to its allegiance. Peti- 
on, Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, Volladi, Wimpten, &c, 
fled; but the majority of them were ſoon after taken, 
and delivered up to the revolutionary tribunal. 

The formidable union which took place under the 
name federate republicaniſm, between the cities of 
Marſeilles, Lyons, and Toulon, ſtill however conti- 
nued, and ſeemed to threaten almoſt the diſſolution of 
the exiſting authorities. A conſiderable force was 
diſpatched againſt them under General Cartaux in the 
latter end of July; and in the beginning of Auguſt 
the Marfeillois were driven from the department of 
Vauclule, which they had previouſly occupied. On 
the 24th, the republicans attacked and took the town 
of Aix; and immediately upon this ſucceſs the Mar- 
ſeillois opened their gates and ſubmitted. 

But the people of Toulon and the French admiral 
Trugoff entered into a negociation with the Engliſh 
admiral, Lord Hood, who was then cruizing in the 
Mediterranean, and he took poſſeſſion of the town and 
the ſhipping in the name of Louis XVII. and under 
the expreſs and poſitive ſtipulation that he was to al- 


ſiſt in reſtoring the conſtitution of 178g. 


Toulon is open to the ſouth, and ſheltered to the 
north by very high mountains, which render 1ts port 


one of the largeſt and ſafeſt in the world. The city 


is pretty large: is about ten leagues eaſt from Mar- 
ſeilles, twenty-four ſouth-weſt from Nice, and one 
hundred and twenty-five ſouth from Paris. It is a 
{lrong city, adorned with ſeveral churches, monaſte- 
ries, and other public edifices. Henry IV. fortihed 
it with ſtrong walls, and built two large moles, each of 
which is 709 paces long, incloſing almoſt the whole 
port; near them is alſo an arſenal, furniſhed with all . 


forts of naval ſtores, whence the largeſt ſhips of the 


French navy are uſually fitted out; and, for their 
ſecurity, the fortifications were greatly increaſed by 
| Louis 
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Louis XIV. Ontwo ſides of the city, viz. the north- 

ealt and ſouth-weſt, lie very ſteep and inacceſlible 
hills; that on the north-eaſt. called St. Ann's, petſettly 
commands the town, and finks with a declivity on 
that fide; but, on the country-lide, it is a perpendicu- 
lar rock. 

The city is on the ſea-fide, extremely well defended 
by batteries flanking all the avenues. In the mouth 
of the barbourlics a ſtockade or boom, between which, 
and a narrow neck of land, there is a good deep chan- 
nel, ſecured by a large tower, called fort Pharon, 
whereon are mounted go guns, 24-pounders. This 
tower, or fort, is to the weſt of Toulon, upon a ſt 
hill, and of very difficult acceſs. It commands the forts 
of St. Catherine and VArtigues, as well as the towus of 
La Valette and Toulon, and even Fort La Malgue. 

The port of Toulon is one of the fineſt in Europe. 
You enter firſt into a large and very ſafe road, de- 

fended by ſeveral batteries and forts. At one of the 
extremities of this road lies the port, the entrance, of 
which is ſo narrow, that only one ſhip at a time can 
enter it, and is well defended by ſeveral batteries 
well mounted with cannon. It was in Augult that 
Vice-admiral Lord Hood, with 2 Britiſh fleet, in- 
veſted this important place; on the 25th of which 
month, the whole garriſon unanimouſly agreed to 
ſurrender, in truſt, to his lordſhip, as the repreſen- 
tative of the King of Great Britain, until the diſputes 
with France ſhould be finally adjuſted, when the ſame 
ſhould be reſtored to Louis XVII. In conſequence 
whereof, the French fleet at anchor in this port, con- 
fiſting of 17 ſhips of war, were immediately ordered 
into the inner harbour, their crews diſcharged, the 
{hips diſmantled and laſhed together, that in caſe of an 
inlurrection among the inhabitants, or of being over- 
owered by the land forces, the whole might be ſet on 
fire, and deſtroyed, which we ſhall find was afterwards 

obliged to be done. 
In the mean time, General Kellerminn, who com- 
manded 
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manded the army of the Alps, was diſpatched againft 


Lyons. It contained an immenſe and mixed multi- 
tude of the diſcontented citizens of every claſs, 
ſome royalilts, ſome of the firſt emigrants, and a 
conſiderable number of the Gironde party. The 
city remained in a ſtate of blockade from the 8th of 
Auguſt; but the firſt attack was reſiſted with great bra- 
very. On the twenty-ſecond and twenty-third, the 
- Lyoneſe are computed to have loſt not leſs than two 
- thouſand men, and a great part of the city was reduced 
to a heap of ruins. In the month of September, as it 
appeared Kellermann had not been ſufficiently active, 
General Doppet, a young officer, who had juſt ex- 
changed the profeſſion of a phyſician for that of a ſol- 
dier, was appointed to the command; and on the 8th 
of October the city of Lyons ſurrendered to that 
general. The chiefs of the royalilts had fled, but 
ſeveral of them were afterwards. taken and executed. 


By a ſubſequent decree of the convention, the wall 


and public buildings of Lyons were ordered to be 
deſtroyed, and the name of the city itſelf to be changed 
to that of Ville Afranchie. | 

Among the vid ims of popular reſentment which 
fell about this peri2d was the celebrated General Cul- 
tine, whoſe former ſervices to the republic ſhould have 
ſecured him a mo e honourable deſtiny, He was cal- 
Ted to Paris from the command of the northern army 
in the beginning of July, and on the 18th arrived in 
that capital, frog which he was never to return. On 
the 22d he was committed by a decree of the conven- 
tion to the Abbey priſcn; and in-the beginning of 
Auguſt was brought before the revolutionary tribunal. 
The charges ag ainſt him were“ That he had main- 
tained a ſecret correſpondence with the enemy—That 
he had left the garriſon of Mentz unprovided with necel- 
faries; in conk:quence of which many brave defenders 


of their county y periſhed, and tne whole ſuffered the 


extreme of fagnine and miſery, and were at laſt com- 


pelled 
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pelled to capitalate—That there exiſted a letter ſigned 
Cuſtine, in which he engaged D'Ogſe commandant of 
Mentz to deliver up the place to the Pruſfans—T bat he 
had inſulted the national repreſentation by diſobeying 
its orders, and by aſſerting publicly in a letter to the 
miniſter, © that ſuch decrees as he did not approve 
only ſerved him for papzliottes' (curl papers) — That 

finally he had not exerted himleif properly to prevent 
Valenciennes from falling into the bands of th e enemy.” 
How far theſe charges were well founded, it is impol- 
{ible to determine. The unfortunate general, in the 
criſis of his adverſity, lamented that he appeared for- 
ſaken by every friend; and the populace of Paris, ac- 
cuſtomed to fights of horror, beheld the execution of 
their former defender with calm indilerende, or with 
brutal exultation. 

The trial and condemnation of the queen immedi- 
ately ſucceeded that of Cuſtine. She had been re- 
moved on the night of the 1ſt of Auguſt from the tem- 
ple to a ſmall and miſerable apartment in the priſon 
of the Conciergerie, where ſhe remained till ſhe was 
brought before the revolutionary tribunal on the 15th 
of October. The att of accuſation conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral charges, the ſubſtance of which was -“ That ſhe 
had contributed to the derangements of the national 
finances, by remitting from time to time conſiderable 
ſums to her brother, the emperor Joſeph That ſince 
the revolution ſhe had continued to hold a criminal 
correſpondence with foreign powers—That in every 
inſtance ſhe had directed her views to a counter revo- 
lution, particularly in exciting the body guards and 
others of the military at Verſailles on the 1ſt of October 
1789 — That ſhe was a principal agent and- promoter 
of the flight of the r6yal family in June 1791—Thar 
ſhe inſtituted private councils in the palace, at which 
the maſſacres, as they were termed, in the camp de 
Mars, at Nancy, &c. were planned.“ - One of the moit 


Angular and abſurd charges was“ That in conjunc- 
tion 
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tion with a ſcandalous faQtion (that of the Gironde) ſhe 
induced the king and the aſſembly to declare war 
againſt Auſtria, contrary to every principle of ſound 
policy and the public welfare.” The att proceeds to 


{tate —“ That ſhe communicated to the enemy plans 


of the campaign and other intelligence That ſhe was 
alſo a principal agent in the internal war with which 
France bas been diſtreſſed.” The laſt charge was the 
moſt infamous and the moſt incredible, viz. 3 That, 
like Agrippa, ſhe bad held an inceſtuous commerce with 
her own ſon.“ On the trial a number of witneſſes 
were examined, but few of the charges appeared to 
be ſufficiently ſubſtantiated. That ſhe treated her ſon 
with regal reſpect was proved; but the horrid charge 
of inceſt was made upon the authority merely of ſome 
idiſtinet communications from the boy Capet to the 
mayor of Paris. — Had the conduct of Marie An- 
toinette been Jeſs exceptionable than there is reaſon 
to believe it was, there is little probability chat ſhe 
could have eſcaped. After an hour's conſultation, 
therefore, the jury brought in their verdit—< Guilty 
of all the charges.” The queen heard the ſanguinary 
ſentence with dignity and reſignation; perbaps indeed 
it might be. conſidered by her leſs as a puniſhment 
than as a releaſe. On the 16th of October, at about 
_ eleven. o'clock in the forenoon, ſhe was conducted 
from the priſon of the Conciergerie to a ſcaffold pre- 
pared in the Place de la Revolution, where her un- 
fortunate huſband had previouſly ſuffered. Her beha- 
viour at that awful moment was decent and compoſed. 
Turning from theſe ſanguinary ſcenes, we mult now 
advert to the ſtate of the armies and the concluſion of 


the campaign.—The defeat of the allies was in ſome | 


{mall meaſure compenſated to England by the intel- 
ligence, that in the beginning of October the royaliſts 
of Fort jeremie, in St. Domingo, had invited the Eng- 


liſh to take poſſeſſion of that part of the iſland, and 


that Cape Nicola Mole ſubmitted in a few days alter 
> 0 
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to the Britiſh arms. In the Eaſt Indies allo, Pondi- 
cherry, and. the other French ſettlements on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, were taken by the Englilh. 

Early in the month of September, Landau had been 
inveſted by the allies; but while the French maintained 
the ſtrong lines at Weiſſembourg, and on the Lau- 
ter, there was but little proſpett of ſucceſs. On the 
15th of October, therefore, the Auſtrian general 
Wurmſer made a grand attack upon the lines of Lau- 
ter; and, if the French accounts are true, their genc- 
rals permitted the Auſtrians almoſt without reſiſtance 
to force the lines. The whole of the lines, with the 
town of Lauterburg, were carried, which Wurmſer 
himſelf confeſſes might have held out a ſiege of ſeve 
ral days. The French loſt allo the whole of their ar- 
tillery. The town of Weiſſembourg made a formi- 
dable reſiſtance, and it was not carried without the loſs 
of betweenſeven and eight hundred men. The French 
retreated towards Haguenau, from which however they 
were diſlodged on the eighteenth. 

The Auſtrian general loſt no time in proceeding 


towards Straſburg, and on the 25th again routed the 


French, and was enabled to take poſſeſſion of Wan- 
zenau. On the 27th he was attacked by the French; 
but they were compelled to retreat, with the ſuppoſed 
loſs of three thouſand men. In the beginning of No- 
vember the deputies St. Juſt and Le Bas were ſent to 
Straſburg to re- organize the diſcomfited troops. They 
ordered immenſe reinforcements from the neighbour- 
ing departments; and, to afford a ſalutary example of 

ſeverity, General Irembert, who was convicted of trea- 
chery in the affair of the lines of Weiſſembourg, was 
ſhot at the head of the army on the gth. A con{ziracy 
was allo detected at Straſburg, for delivering up tte 
place to the enemy, and the traitors were puniſhed; 
Theſe ſpirited proceedings were not ſufficient kowever 
to ſave Fort Louis, which fell into the hands of Ge- 
neral Wurmſer on the 14th of November : not withou 
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ſtrong ſuſpicions of treachery on the part of the com- 
mandant. Here however the ſucceſſes of Wurmſer 
terminated; for on the 21ſt of November the Auſ- 
trians were compelled to retreat, and the French army 
penetrated to Vautruan, and almoſt to the gates of 
Haguenau. In the mean time the army of the Mo- 
ſelle advanced to co-operate with the grand army of 
the Rhine; and on the 17th of November the Pruſ- 
fans were defeated near Saarbruck with ſome loſs, 
Qn the ſucceeding day the Pruſſian camp at Blieſ- 
caſtle was ſtormed and taken by the French, under 
General Hoche, who immediately advanced to Deux 
Ponts. The poſt of Hornback, and the heights of 
Mille-back, were carried with great bravery by the 
French; and the Pruſſians were immediaetly compelled 
to abandon Deux Ponts. ee 


On the 29th and goth of Novemberthe French were 
repulſed with conſiderable loſs in two ſpirited attacks 


made on the Duke of Brunſwick's poſts near Lautern; 
but the republicans under General Pichegru, on the 
8th of December, carried with fixed bayonets all 
the redoubts of the allies which covered Haguenau; 
and on the 22d the allies were driven with an immenſe 
ſlaughter from Biſchoilers, Duſcheim, and Haguenau, 
notwithſtanding the almoſt continued works by which 
they bad covered the line which joins the two poſts. 
The entrenchments on the heights of Reiſhoffen, Jau- 
derſhoffen, and Freycivillers Radneith, are ſaid io he not 
leſs formidable than thoſe of Jemappe, and formed three 
rows of redoubts which the allies conſidered as im- 
pregnable. They were however ſtormed by the army 
of the Moſelle, under General Hoche, who had joined 
Pichegru, and carried ſword in hand. 

On the 23d and 24th,the French purſued the al- 
lies to the heights of Wrotte, where they had alſo 


eretted moſt formidable entrenchments. On the 26th 


General Pichegru prepared to attack theſe entrench- 


ments in farm, but after a frunlels cannonade, the 
republican 
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republican ſoldiers called out to ſound the charge, and 


marched up to the very foot of the entrenchments. 
A deſperate conflict enſued, which Jaſted from two 
o'clock in the afternoon till five. At half paſt ſix 
the French were maſters of the heights, and at ten all 
the poſts were abandoned. On the 27th the repub- 
lican army entered Weiſſembourg in triumph. Ge- 
neral Wurmſer made good his retreat to the Rhine, 
and the Duke of Brunſwick haſtily retreated to cover 
Mentz. The Prince of Hohenloe had ſummoned 
Landau on the 14th of December; but receiving an 
indignant reply from the commandant, General Lau- 
badere, the Pruſſian general Knobelſdorf attempted to 
eſtabliſh an intercourſe with the garriſon, which was 
rejected. In conſequence of the retreat of the allies, 
the ſiege was raiſed. Kieſerſlautern, Guermerſheim, 
and Spires, immediately ſubmitted to the French in 
. conſequence of theſe vittories. 

In the north but little was performed on either fide 
during the latter part of the campaign. On the 19th 
of November, a trifling ſkirmiſh took place between 
a part of the garriſon of Ypres and a party of the 
French who attempted to eſtabliſh themſelves at Po- 
peringhue, from which they were diſlodged with the 
| loſs of forty-five priſoners. On the 28th of the ſame 
month, they attacked the out-poſts of the Duke of York 
at Nechin and Liers, but were repulſed with ſome loſs; 
and on the goth they were again unſucceſsful in an 
attack on the fame poſts. 

The ſiege of Toulon was commenced immediately 
after the reduction of Marſeilles. On the 8th of Sep- 
tember, General Carteaux arrived at the paſles of 
Olioulles. The Engliſh and Spaniards occupied the 
heights on the right, and the royaliſts choſe on the leſt. 
As ſoon as the French general was perceived, he was 
ſaluted by a general ſhout of Vive Louis Dix-ſept, 
and by a diſcharge of muſketry. At mid-day he or- 
dered the attack, and by two o'clock the royaliſts were 
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diſperſed, 150 of them being killed upon the ſpot, and 
a number of priſoners taken. On the iſt of October 
the republican troops carried the height of Pharon, 
which the Engliſh had fortified ; but after retaining it 
a few hours, reinforcements arriving, they were forced 
again to abandon the poſt. On the 14th an action 
took place between the garriſon, who had marched 
out tothe defence of the redoubt of Malbouſquet, and 
the army of Carteaux, in which the Engliſh and the 
allies loſt about forty men and the French about thirty, 
On the the ſucceeding day Cape Brun was taken by 
the republicans; and at the ſame time a detachment 
from the gariſon, ſent to occupy the heights of Thouars, 
was diſlodged, and obliged to retreat into the town. 
The allies loſt in both actions above one hundred men. 
In the beginning of November, General Carteaux 
was ordered to the command of the army in Italy, 
and General Doppet was appointed to the command 
of the beſieging army of Toulon. About the ſame 
e General O'Hara arrived with reinfogcements 
rom Gibraltar at Toulon, having been appointed 
overnor and commander in chief. | 

By this time Lyons had capitulated to the troops 
belonging to the convention, and a powerful army 
now inveſted Toulon; the forces in which, although 
-numerous, appertained to different nations, and were 
not animated either by the ſame ſentiments or the 
ſame intereſts. On the other hand, the deputies with 
the French army provided cannon, ammunition, and 
proviſions, in abundance; whatever the beſiegers re- 
quired was obtained inſtantly by requiſition, and all 
the exploits of the ſoldiery were at once witneſſed and 
rewarded by the repreſentatives of the people. Du- 
gommier, a general who had already diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his vittories over the forces of the King of Sardi- 
nia, was now appointed commander in chief; and, as the 
ſurrender of the great naval arſenal of the ſouth much 
depended on the Management of the immenſe artillery 
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employedagainſtit,greatpains were taken to find an engi- 
neer every way worthy of the cccafion. Such a perſon 
was at length diſcovered in Napoleone Bonaparte, an 
obſcure Corſican, who had been educated at the mili- 
tary academy in France, and ſerved as a lieutenant 
in the regiment of La Fere. Having fled from the 
troubles that prevailed in his native iſland, he now 
offered his ſervices, and was employed by the deputy 
Barras, on the recommendation of his countryman 
Salicetti, and contributed not a little by his military 
talents todecide both the fate of Toulon and of France, 

The very firſt operation was deciſive of ſucceſs. 
Knowing that the poſſeſſion of Malbouſquet, one of 
the principal outpoſts of Toulon, would enable him 
to bombard the town and arſenal, Bonaparte accord- 
ingly opened a ſtrong battery of heavy cannon and 
mortars on the height of Arenes, which annoyed that 
poſition exceedingly, by means of an inceſſant fire of 
ſhot and ſhells. As it became neceſſary to take im- 
mediate and effectual meaſures for the ſecurity of ſo 
important a poſt, Governor O'Hara determined to 
deſtroy the new works, termed the conyention-battery, 
and bring off the artillery. The detachments ſent for 
this purpoſe accompliſhed it wich ſilence and ſucceſs; 
and the French troops were ſurpriſed and fled. Elated 


_ unfortunately with the facility of the conqueſt, the allied 


troops ruſhed forward in purſuit of their flying foes, 
when they unexpectedly encountered a confiderable 
force which was proceeding to cover the reireat of the 
fugitives, At this moment General O'Hara arrived 
upon the ſpat; and, while he was exerting himſelf to 


bring off his troops with regularity, he received a 


wound in his arm, and was made priſoner. It is ſaid 
that near a thouſand of the Britiſſi and atlicd ſorces were 
killed, wounded, or taken priſoners, on this occaſion. 
Lord Hood in bis diſpatch to government, dated on 
the day when this unfortunate event took place, was 
pleaſed to obſerve that, “the governor promiſed not 
| | to 
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to go out himſelf, but unfortunately did not keep his 
word.” This remark, which ſeems to implicate ſome- 
thing like reproach, was undoubtedly produced by the 
bitterneſs of his lordſhip's grief at the event of this 
unfortunate expedition. The letter of Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, on the other hand, contains a complete juſti— 
fication of his excellency: It is much to be lamented 
that General O'Hara was, on every occaſion, ſo pro- 
digal of his perfon; but the misfortune which has be- 
Jaljen him, and the ſevere loſs which the ſervice ſuſ- 
tains by his capture, cannot be aſcribed even to this 
honourable fault; for he did not himſelf aſcend the 
battery till it was poſſeſſed by our troops, and there 
was reaſon to ſuppoſe the object of the day had been 
obtained. The reverſe was ſo ſudden, and his pre- 
ſence muſt have appeared ſo material towards reſtoring 
order, and retrieving the error which had been com- 
mitted by the troops, that it is not be wondered at, if, 
with his ſpirit, he became expoſed to perſonal hazard. 

His wound, though not dangerous or ſerious, bas bled 
much; and, added to the exertion he had before made, 
weakened him ſo much that he could not retire many 
paces with the troops, but inſiſted on being left by 
two ſoldiers who were conducting him, and whom he 
ordered to proceed and ſave themſelves.” 

The events of this day, added to the capture of the 
brave officer who had acted both in the capacity of 
governor and military commander, contributed not 
a little to raiſe the expectations of the beſiegers; 
ey now began to make nearer approaches to the 
place, and, by means of their batteries, not only at- 
tacked the poſts of Maibouſquet, Le Brun, and fort 
Mulgrave, on the heights of Balaguier, at the ſame 
time, but threatened a general aſſault. 

Nor were theſe events to be deſpiſed. The garriſon 
at this period was reduced to the moſt alarming ſitua- 
tion; and the enemy, whoſe force was conſtantly in- 
creaſing, amounted to nearly forty thouſand men, 

commanded 
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commanded by an able general, while the batteries 
were managed under the direttion of one of the beſt 
engineers of his age. On the other hand, the allied 
troops, compoſed of five different nations and lan- 
guages, never exceeded twelve thouſand rank and file. 
With theſe, now greatly diminiſhed by death and diſ- 
eaſe, a circumference of fifteen miles, for the defence 
of the town and harbour, was to be occupied and de- 
fended, by means of eight principal and ſeveral inter- 
mediate poſts, which alone required nearly nine thou- 
ſand men. | 

The French, being determined to puſh on the ſiege 
with increaſed vigour, relieved ſuch of their troops as 
were fatigued, by freſh ones, and at two in the 
morning, Dec. 17. opened two new batteries on fort 
Mulgrave, and from theſe and three former ones 
continued a very heavy cannonade and bombard- 
ment, which killed many of the troops, and deſtroyed 
the works. As the weather proved rainy, they after- 
wards found means to aſſemble a large body of forces 
ſecretly, with which they ſtormed the fortification, 
and entered with ſcrewed bayonets by that ſide de- 
fended by the Spaniards. On this the Britiſh, and 
ſuch of the other troops as had not been killed during 


the aſſault, were obliged to retire towards the ſhore of 


Balaguier. 
At day-break another attack took place on all the 
. poſts occupied by the garriſon on the mountain of 


Pharon. They were repulſed however on the eaſt 


fide, by about ſeven hundred men, commanded by 
Colonel Le Jermagnan, a Piedmonteſe officer, who 
periſhed upon this occaſion; but they found means 
to penetrate by the back of the mountain, although 
eighteen hundred feet high and deemed inacceſſible, 
ſo as to occupy the fide which overlooks Toulon, 
In the courſe of this day's fight, all the Engliſh troop, 
condutted themſelves with great bravery; while the 
French, invigorated by zeal, and truſting to thejp 
numbers, charged with unuſual intrepidity and ſuccef,, 
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The deputy Arena headed one of their columns, and 
the generals Cervoni and Bonaparte particularly diſ- 
inguiſhed themſelves. 

As it was deemed impracticable to regain the poſts 
that had been taken, and the town was not tenable 
while they remained in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, it 
was determined to evacuate Toulon. A council of 
war was held, on the morning of the 18th, by the 
three generals who commanded the combined troops; 
when it was determined, that all merchants-ſhips and 
tranſports, of whatever nation, (of which there were 
more than an hundred, ) ſhould immediately go out 
of the port, and place themſelves in the road under 
the protection of the Engliſh and Spaniſh ſquadrons, 
which anchored under Fort La Malgue, All the Tou- 
lonefe royaliſts were at the fame time permitted to 
embark, and get out of every danger. At the ſame 
time the Neapolitan general Forteguerri ordered the 
Neapolitan troops to embark on-board of twelve tran- 
ſports, and three ſhips of war of 74 guns each, two fri- 
gates, two corvettes, and a brigantine. The embar- 
kation was performed with the greateſt order and ex- 


pedition: and, after their baggage was on-board, they 


failed, but with little wind; for at nine o'clock in the 
evening they were only three miles diſtant from the 
road of Toulon. The other ſhips and all the French 
men. of. war left the port, and were ready in the great 
road. The embarkation of the reſt of the troops, and 
of many thouſands of the Touloneſe, was executed in 


the greateſt order, as was alſo the carrying away the 


naval ftores and other effects. It was neceſſary, how- 
ever, to leave all the artillery behind, but completely 


ſpiked; but it is ſaid that he French ſucceeded in ren-. 


dering them ſerviceable again. 

In the town, on the morning of the 18th, an inſur- 
refion of the malcontents took place, who taking ad- 
vantage of the diſorder, and of the flight of the roy- 
aliſts, fell upon them with ſabres and every kind of 
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weapons, and made a horrid carnage of them, in order 
to ſeize their effects. The loſs of the allies is com- 


puted to be gooo men; that of the French, both of 
the town and belonging to the army, more than 10,090. 

The ſcene of the embarkation of the troops at Tou- 
| lon was in the extreme degree calamitous and affliet- 
ing. The greateſt part of the inhabitants, who had 
not been ſo decided and active in their ſupport of the 
alles, and who therefore foreſaw that they muſt be 
left behind; abandoned themſelves to the influence of 
complete deſpair: They deſcended in immenſe num- 
bers to the ſea- ſide. The aged and the infirm, men, wo- 
men, and children, threw themſelves upon the ſhore 
in the greateſt agony, and intreated protection in the 
moſt pathetic terms; the Britiſh fleet, however, could 
contain no more perſons, and their intreaties therefore 
could not be complied with. The unfurling of the 
ſails and the weighing of the anchors added to the diſ- 
treſs and deſpair of the unhappy ſpettators; and in- 
duced ſeveral to plunge into the fea, and to attempt 
to ſwim to the ſhips. Others committed ſuicide on- 
ſhore; the remainder returned to the city, whena battle 
enſued, in which many fell on both ſides. 

Before the place was abandoned, the commandins 
officers of the allies ordered the molt i important parts 
of the port to be ſet on- fire; and, by day-break a moſt 
terrible fire was ſeen at a great diſtance, which 
conſumed the arſenal, ſome fortifications, and even 
the baſon of the port. But Lord Hood obſerves, 
& Circumſtances which had taken place made the re- 
treat abſolutely neceſſary to be effected as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, and prevented the execution of a ſettled arrange- 
ment for deſtroying the French thips and artenal. I 
ordered the Vulcan fire-{hip to be primed, and Sir 
Sydney Smith, who joined me from Smyrnaabouta fort- 

night ago, having offered his ſervices to burn the ſhips, 

I put Captain Hare under his orders, with Licutenaiis 
Tupper and Gore of the Victory, Lieutenant Pater of 
Vor. VII. No. 145. 30 the 
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the Britannia, and Lieutenant K. W. Miller of the 
Windſor Caſtle. Ten of the enemy's ſhips of the line 
in the arienal, and twelve ſinaller veſſels, withthe maſt- 
houſe, great ſtorehouſe, hemp houſe and other build- 
ings, were totally deſtroyed, and before day-light all 
his majelty's ſhips, with thoſe of Spain and the two 
Sicilies, were out of the reach of the enemy's ſhot and 
ſhells, except the Robull,qwhich was to receive Cap- 
tain Elphinſtone, and ſhe followed very ſoon after, 
without a ſhot ſtrikirg ber. I have under my orders 
Rear-admiral Trogoff, in the Commercede Marſeilles, 
Puiſſant, and Pompce, of the line; the Pearl, Arethuſa, 
and Topaze, ſrigates; and ſeveral large corvettes. 

« Don Langara undertookto deſtroy the ſhips in the 
baſon, but, I am informed, found it not pratticable; 
and, as the Spaniſh troops had the guarding the POwW- 
der veſſels, which contained the powder of the ſhips I 
ordered into the baſon and arſenal on my coming here, 
as well as that from the diſtant magazines within the 
enemy's reach, I requeſted the Spaniſh admiral would 
be plcaſed to give orders for their being ſcuttled and 
ſunk; but, inſtead of doing that, the officer to whom 
that duty was entruſted blew them up, by which two 
fine gun-boats, which I had ordered to attend Sir Syd- 
ney Smith, were Haken to pieces, and the lieutenant 
commanding one of them was killed, and ſeveral ſea- 
men badly wounded.” | | 

Of the burning of the ups Sir Sydney Smith gives 
the following account in his letter to Lord Hood: 
& My Lord, Agreeably to your lordſhip's order, 1 
proceeded with the Swallow tender, and three Engliſh 
and three Spaniſh gun-boats, to the arſenal, and im- 
mediately began waking the neceſſary preparations 
for burning the French ſhips and ſtores therein. We 
found the dock-gates well ſecured by the judicious ar- 
rangementsotthe governor, althoughthe dock-vard peo- 
ple had already ſubſtituted the three-coloured cockade 

tur the white one, I did not think it ſafe to attempt the 
lecuring 
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| ſecuring any of them, conſidering the ſmall force I had 
with me, and conlidering that a conteſt of any kind 
would occupy our whole attention, and prevent usfrom 
accompliſhing our purpolz. 

% A gun-boat was ſtationed to flank the wall on the 
outſide, and two field- pieces were placed within againſt 
the wicker uſually frequented by the workmen, of 
whom we were particularly apprehenſive. About eight 
o'clock I had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing Lieutenant 
Gore towing in the Vulcan fireſhip. Captai ain Hare, 
her commander, placed in her, agreeably to my direc- 
tions, in a moſt maſterly manner, acrols the tier of 
men-of-war. In this ſituation we continued to wait 
moſt anxiouſly for the hour concerted with the gover- 
nor for the inflammation of the trains. The moment 
the ſignal was made, we had the {atisfatiion to ſee the 
flames riſe in every quarter. Lieutenant Tupper was 
charged with the burning of the general magazines, 
the pitch, tar, tallow, and Oil, tore: houſes, and ſuc- 
ceeded molt pertettly; the hemp magazine was in- 
cluded in this blaze: its being nearly calm was un- 
fortunate to the ſpreading of the flames, but 250 barrels 
of tar, divided among the deals and other timber, in- 
ſured the rapid ignition of that whole quarter, which 
Lieutenant Tupper had undertaken. 

„ The maſt-houſe was equally well ſet on fire by 
Lieutenant Middleton, of the Britannia. Lieutenant 
Pater, of the Britannia, continued in a molt daring 
manner to brave the flames, in order to complete 
the work where the fire feemed to have caught im- 
perfectly. I was obliged to call bim off, Jeſt. his re- 
treat ſhould become impracticable. Lic ut. Iremonger, 
of the royals, remained with the guard at the gate till 
the laſt, ſong after the Spaniſh guard had withdrawn, 
and was brought ale off by Cap tain Edge of the 
Alert, to whom I had confided the important lervice 
of cloſing our retreat, and bringing off our detached 
parties, which were ſaved to a man. I was lorry t 
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find myſelf deprived of the further ſervices of Cap- 
tain Hare: he had performed that of placing his fire- 
ſhip to admiration, but was blown into the water, and 
much ſcorched, by the exploſion of her priming, 
when in the aft of putting the match to it. The guns 
of the fire-ſhip going off on both ſides as they heated, 
in the direction that was given them, towards thoſe 
quarters from whence we were moſt apprehenſive of 
the enemy forcing their way in upon us, checked their 
career. Their ſhouts and republican ſongs, which 
we could hear diſtinctly, continued till they, : as well as 
ourſelves, were in a manner thunderſtruck by the ex- 
ploſion of ſome thouſand barrels of powder on-board 
the Iris frigate, lying in the Inner Road, without us, 
and which had been injudiciouſly ſet on fire by the 
Spaniſh boats, in going off, inſtead of being ſunk, as 
ordered. The concuſhon of air, and the Hover of 
falling timber on-fire, was ſuch. as nearly to deſtroy 
the whole of us. Lieutenant Paty, of the Terribie, 
with his whole boat's crew, had nearly periſhed; the 
boat was blown to een, but the men vere picked 
up alive. 

& had given it in charge to the Spaniſh officers 
to fre the ſhips in the baſon before the town; but the 
returned, and reported that various obſtacles had pre- 
vented their entering it. We attempted it together, 
as ſoon as we had completed the bulineſs in the ar- 
ſenal, but were repulſed in our attempt to cut the 
boom, by repeated vohſlies of muſquetry from the flag- 

ſhip and the wall of the battery royale. The cannon 
of this battery had been ſpiked by the judicious pre- 
caution taken by the governor, previouſly to the eva- 
cuation of the town. 

« We now proceedcd to burn the Hero and The- 
miſtocles, two ſeventy-four gun ſhips, lying in the In- 
ner Road. Our approach to them had hitherto been 
impradlicable in boats, as the French priſoners who 
had been left in the latter ſhip were {till in poſſeſſion 
of 
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of her, and had ſhewn a determination to reſiſt our 
attempt to come on-board. The ſcene of conflagration 
around them, heightened by the late tremendous ex- 
ploſion, had however awakened their fears for their 
lives. Thinking this to be the caſe, 1 addreſſed them, 
expreſſing my readineſs to land them ina place of ſafety, 
if they would ſubmit: and they thankfully accepted 
the offer, ſhewing themſclves to be completely intimi— 
dated, and very grateful for our humane intentions 
towards them, 1n not attempting to burn them with the 
ſhip. It was neceſlary to proceed with precaution, 
as they were more numerous than ourſelves. We at 
length completed their diſembarkation, and then ſet 
ny: on fire, 

The exploſion of a ſecond powder: veſſel, equally 
5 and with a ſhock even greater than tho 
firſt, again put us in the moſt imminent danger of 
periſhing and, when it is conſidered that we were 
within the ſphere of the falling timber, it 1s next to 
miraculous that no one piece, of the many which made 


the water foam round us, happened to touch either 


the Swallow cr the three boats with me. 

« Having now ſet fire to every thing within our 
reach, exhauſted our combuſtible preparations and 
our ſtrength to ſuch a degree, that the men abſolutely 
dropped on the oars, we directed our courſe to join 
the fluet, running the gauntlet under a few 11]-diretted 
ſhot from the forts of Balaguier and Aiguilette, now oc- 
cupied by the enemy; but, fortunately, without loſs of any 
kind. We can fcertain that the fire extended to at leaſt 
ten fail of the lige; how much further we cannot ſay. 
The loſs of the general magazine, and of the quantity 
of pitch, tar, roſin, hemp, timber, cordage, and gun- 
powder, muſt conftd: rably impede tie equipment of 
the few {hips that 1emain. I am ſorry to have been 


obliged to leave any; but I hope your lordſhip 


will "be ſatisſied that we did as much as our circum 


ſcribed means enabled us to do, in a limited time, 


prefled as we were by a force ſo much ſuperior to us.” 
Thus, 
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Thus, after a ſiege of about three months, and an 
inceſſant aſſault of five ſucceihve days and nights, 
Toulon was reſtored to France; the beſieging army, 

which had provided four thouſand ladders for an al- 
fault, having entered it at ſeven o'clock in the morn- 
ing ſubſequent to the evacuation, Dec. 19. Of the 
inhabitants who had borne arms againſt their country, 
or favoured the cauſe of the allies, ſome ſtill remained, 
and theſe either put an end to their exiſtence by a 
voluntary death, or periſhed by the guillotine or the 
muſquet. Here, as well as at Marſeilles and Lyons, 
the moſt cruel puniſhments were inflicted on the 
royaliſts; and the conquerors not only ſullied their 
victory, but diſgraced themlelves, by a terrible and 
indiſcriminate carnage. Workmen were aQually in- 
vited from all the neighbouring departments to deſtro 
the principal houſes; the population became viſibly 
decreaſed by the daily butchery that took place; the 
name of Toulon was changed for that of Port de la 
Montagne, and a grand feſtival decreed in honour of 
the French army. 

The following authentic extracts and notes written 
by the deputies on miſſion, will convey to the indignant 
reader ſome idea of the unbridled vengeance of the 
victors: 

La vengeance nationale ſe deploye. On fuſille d force. 
Deja tous les offeciers de la marine font extermines, La 
republiqueſeravengce d'une manieredigne delle: les md nes 
des patriotesferont apparſces. . The national vengeance 
is ſhewing itſelf; the muſket is not idle. All the ſea- 
officers are already deſtroyed. The republic ſhall be 
avenged in a manner worthy of herſelf; the manes of 
the patriots ſhall be appealed.” 

Cela va bien ici; nous avons requis douze mille md- 
cons des debartemens enuironmans, pour demolir et raſer 
la ville. Tous les jours depuis notre entree, nous fejons 
tomber deux cents tetes.— All goes well here; we have 
put in requiſi ion 12,000 workmen of the ſurrounding 

departments 
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departments to demoliſh and raze the city of Toulon. 


We have cauſed 200 heads to be {truck off every 
day ſince we entered.” FRERON. 


I y a deja huit cents Toulonnats de fuſulles,— „Eight 


hundred Touloneſe have been ſhot already.” Signed 
FRERON. 

The war on the ſide of Spain was productive of no- 
thing but petty ſkirmiſhes, not worth detailing; and in 
Savoy the King of Sardinia made but a flow progreſs 
in recovering bis poſſeſſions, which the Britiſh mini try 
were ſo generous as to guarantee to him at an im— 
menſe expence. On the 27th of September the Pied- 
monteſe were repulſed in attempting to penetrate be- 
tween Mourienne and Brianconnais. The French 
ſaw them deſcend from the tops of the mountain, and 
carried their redoubts with the bayonet. The city 
of Cluz was then in poſſeſſion of the French, and they 

ere proceeding to Salons. In the mean time an Eng- 
liſh veſſel arrived at Nice with a flag of truce, nnd 
a proclamation to the inhabitants, exhorting them to 
accept the royal conſtitution of 1789; but che magiſ- 
trates of Nice replied, © that French republicans 
would never become ſlaves, and that no other an{wer 
would be made to roy alills, except from the Cannon's 

mouth.” 

An expedition had heen planned by the Britiſh go- 
verment for the purpoic of co-operating with the Nays 
aliſt party on the coalt of Brittany, and the Earl of 
Moira was appointed to the command. The ſcheme, 
however, failed in the execution, for the expedit jon 
was delaycd till the royaliſts were completely ſubdued; 
and, when the fleet and tranſports appeared off the 
coaſt, they found the French io lar prepared for their 
reception, that it would have been madneſs to have 
attempted a landing. 

The intent of this expedition, and the cauſes of its 
failure, were afterwards explained by Lord Moira in 
a debate in the houle of lords upon the employment 


of 
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of French emigrants againſt France, and giving them 
Britiſh pay. His lordſhip mentioned, * that he had 
received an invitation to take upon himſelf the com- 
mand of an expedition to be undertaken for the ſuc- 


cour of the royaliſts. He was honored with his majelly's - 


commands on the 17th of November, but owing to 


the adverle ſtate of the winds and weather, the fleet 


did not fail from Portſmouth till the 1ſt of December. 
Previous tot his, his majeſty's miniſters and himſelf had 
received information of a meeting held by perſons 
deputed by miniſters to the royaliſt army at Doll in 
Normandy, who had agreed on a plan of operation; 
but owing to the difficulty of intercourſe, this infor- 
mation did not reach miniſters till the 25th of No- 
vember. By that information it was ſettled what 
ſignals were to be made by the Engliſh fleet on 


their arrival upon the coaſt, for the purpoſe of direct- 


ing the troops where they thought the deſcent moit 

racticable, and a variety of other matters were ad- 
juſted. On the iſt of December they ſailed, and early 
the next morning they made the coaſt of Cherbourg. 
He ran down the coaſt for a conſiderable extent, hop- 
ing to find the royaliſts in force as had been repre- 
{ſented to him; but not one of the concerted ſignals, 
though repeatedly made by the different ſhips, was an- 
{vered from the ſhore. Not knowing how to account 
for this circumſtance, and in obedience to his orders, 
bis lordſhip ſaid he proceeded to Guernſey, where, in 
conſequence of contrary winds, he. did not arrive till 
the 25th. His lordſhip defired the houſe to attend to 
the dates which he had occaſion to mention, becauſe 
the whole of his explanation reſted on that particular. 
While at Guernley he diſpatched.a number of emil- 
ſaries in ſearch of the royaliſt army. He at length 
learned that the royaliſts had made an attack on Gran- 
ville, but had been defeated, and had retreated to the 
banks of the Loire. All the French journals and newl- 
papers ſtated, howcyer, that one column of the roy- 
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aliſt army had directed its courſe towards Caen in 
Normandy. His lordih.p ſaid, that on conlidering 
the port, which the rovalilts had named as the port for 
him to make, he found, from the peculiar difficulty of 
acceſs, and from other circumſtances, it would be im- 
poſſible for him to throw ſuccours into it; he there- 
fore, by his emiſſaries, had ſent word to the royaliſts 
of the doubts he entertained of being able to effect 
the purpoſe agreed on, and directed their march to 
another point. While at Guernſey a ſtorm aroſe that 
ſeparated him from half his ſquadron and troops. 
Conceiving, nevertherleſs, that the faith of the Britiſh 
government was pledged to the army of ihe royaliſts, 
he thought it his duty, be the event and conſequence. 
what they might, to lend them every poſlible ſuccour 
which his reduced force could adminiſter. Under the 
impreſſion of this idea he put to ſea, and, after he leſt 
Guernſey, he appointed the French ſtaff, which had been 
rendered a ſubjett of diſcuſſion in another houſe of 
parliament. He begged their lordſhips to recollect the 
point of time when the appointment was made—while 
he was expecting to land on the coaſt of France im- 
mediately, and when he meant not to join his army to 
that of the royaliſts, but to engraſft-the royaliſt forces 
on thoſe which he had under his command; when he 
expected, the moment he landed, to have proceeded 
to battle, to find the royaliſts diſpirited by defeats, 
and to have to- lead them on to inſtant conteſt: it was 
impoſſible therefore for him, with any regard to pru- 
dence, to truſt to the chance of ſubſequent oppor- 
tunity. He appointed the French ſtaff as he had 
ſtated, and it conſiſted of two aides-de-camp, a French 
ſecretary, and a quarter-maſter-general, In having 
appointed this ſtaff, he had no belitation to ſay, that he 
had not been authorized by his majeſty's miniftgrs; he 
conceived that the nature of his command neceſſarily 
_ inveſted him with a decree of diſcretion adequate to the 
end of the deſtined ſervice. If, however, it ſhould 
Vor. VII. No. 146. 3P | be 
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be thought by his majeſty's miniſters that he had ated 
improperly, he defired it diſtinctly to be underſtood, 
that he took the expence upon himlelf, anÞthat m' nil 
ters might, if they pleaſed, upon the winding up of 
his accounts, dedutet the whole amount of the expence.” 
Thus, from his lordſhip's account, it appears that the 
original ſcheme of ſuccouring the royaliſts was delayed 
till a ſeaſon of the year when the attempt was not only 
highly dangerous, but almoſt impracticable. From 
this circumſtanc e, the failure of Ear! Moira's expedi-— 
tion will ceaſe to be a matter of ſurpriſe; but when 
it is conſidered that the commander in chief was ſo 
little aided by miniſterial intelligence, as to be guided 
by republican newſpapers in the execution of bis mea- 
ſures, a more ſucceſsful termination of the king 
could not be expected. 

Thus ended the firſt campaign in which und x 
took an active ſhare, and the ſecond ine ffectual "= 
tempt of the allies io ſubjugate France. 
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1 Lady Harriet, her heroic behaviour, 1 14121. 

AMERICAN CoLoxizs, under four kinds of government, g; ſtate of 
them at the peace, 4; induſtry, 5; firit attempt for taxing them, 6; reſumed, 

© | and its conſequences, 7; aſſemble a congreſs, 8: and a convention, 9; how 
the peace was firſt broken, 11; fill oppoſe the tca-tax, 13; and deſtroy the 

tea, 15; reception of the Quebec-bill, 17; and of the Bolton poſt-bill, 18; 

general congreſs, 21; government ſtores {eized at Rhode Ifland, 22; pro- 

| : ceeding i in England relative to them, 23-32, 59; Lord North's conciliatory 

| bill, 32; hoſtilities begun, 33; eſtabliſh an army and a paper currency, 40; 
articles of confederation, 41; refuſe Lord North's conciliatory propolols, and 
appoint Waſhington generaliſſimo, 48; declare their independence, 65; 
means uſed for recruiting their armies, 85; their privateers ſucceſsful. . 873 1 gn 
treaties of commerce and alliance. with France, 121; negociate with , other 
courts, 124, 181, 183; diſtreſſed for money, 174 ; cell brate the anniverſary 
of their independence, 1753; make peace with Great Britain as independe nt 
ſtates, 235 ; their conſtitution and boundaries, 236; Andre, Major, concerned 
in Arnold's defertion, 180; taken by the Americans, 181 ; hanged as a ſpy,182. 

ARMED neutrality, account of, 209. 

ARNOLD, Colonel, his extraordinary march from Boſton into Canada, 30; joins 
Montgomery in beſieging Quebec, 51; defeated before Quebec, 52; again 
attempts to ſtorm it, 65; forced to retreat, 66; defeated at ſea, 83; deſerts 
from the Americans, 180; his apology, 182. 

BAHAMAS attacked by the Spaniards, 274. 

BARRACKS, Mr. Taylor's motion relative to, negatived, 407. 

Bar NL Es. —Of Breed's-hill, commonly called Bunker's-hill, 35 before Q 
bec, 32; of the Cedars, 67; at Moor's creek, 7 2; at Flat-buſh, 74; of Trex 
86; of Brandy-wine, too; of German-town, 192; of Skeneſborough, N 
of Benningtoa, 109; of Stillwater, 110; at Saratoga, 111; of Frechold, 127 
off Uſhant on the 24th of July, between Keppel and d'Orvilliers. 1391 8 
Briar's Creek, 146; between Byron and d'Eflaing, in the Weſt-Iudies, 167 ; 
between Ear! Cornwallis and General Gates, 178; between Col Tarleton 

and Gen. Sumpter, 179; at King's mountain, 183; between Rodaey aud 
Langara, 184; another between Rodney and the Spaniards, 18; ; ketween 
Rodney and the French, in the Weſt-Indies, 186; at the Cow-pens, 2213 
of Guildford, 224; of Cumden, 227; of Williamſburgh and Green Springs, 
229; 1n the Chelapeak, ibid; near Madras, 245, 2 16, 248; in the Eaſt- 
Indies near Tanjour, 246; near Arnee, 247; olf the Dogger-bank, 264; bee 

| tween Rodney and de Graſſe, 269; before Seringapatam, 374; of Aix-la- 
Chapel, 422; of Neerwinden, 424; near L ouvain, 425, 426; near Maubeuge, 
438; of St. Amand, 438; of Famars, 440; between the Nymphe and Cleo- 
patra frigates, 450; of Lincelles, 453. 

BoxarARTE, firſt employed as an engineer at the ſie ege of Toulon, 469. 

Bos rox, in New England, diſpute with the governor there, 10; a tumult, 11; 
tea deſtroyed, 15; act for ſhutting up its port, 16; behaviour of Salem and 
the other colonies the reon, 18, 10; blocked up by General Putnam, 35; 
fituation of the inhabitehts, 38; atitack-d by Waſhin, gton, 38; eracuated by 
the Britiſh, 5 . 

Bou CHAIN and Cambray unſucceſsfully belieged, 450. 

BR&EED'S or Bunker's hill, battle of, 35. 

372 BRNHirswlexk. 
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BzuNswrick, Duke of, his manifeſtoes, 386; takes Verdun, g87 ; oppoſed by 
Dumourier, 388; with whom he negociates, 390; quits the French terri- 
tary, 391. a | 

Bux cov NE, General, takes Ticonderoga, 105; encamps at Saratoga, and gains 
an advantage at Stillwater, 110; ſuſtains a defeat, 111; he and his army en- 
tirely ſurrounded and taken priſoners, 112, 113; his troops detained contrary 
to the convention at Saratoga, 125. | 

Punxz's plan of economy, 199; oppoſes the ſending an ambaſſador to France, 
397 ; ſupports the treaſon-bill, 410. 

CAGL1ARi attacked by the French, 420. | 

CarLETON, Gen. his prudent conduct in Canada, 49; defeated and narrowly 
efcapes, 30; his humanity, 66; takes Crown-point, 83; make propoſals of 

peace, 233. 

CuaxLESTO WN beſieged by Clinton, 170; ſurrenders, 172. 

CuarNHAM, Earl of, moves an addreſs- for recalling the troops from Boſton, 23; 
for ſtopping hoſtilities in America, G7. : 

CLAN TAT T, Gen. takes Queſnoy from the republicans, 4 56. 6 

_ Ci1xron, Sir Henry, his expedition up the North, River, 114; arrives at 
Rhode-Iſland, 144; takes John and James iflands, 170; ſummons Charleſ- 
town, 171; Which furrenders, 172; iſſues two proclamations, 174; his pro- 
poſal to fome American mutineers, 220; is unable to ſuccour Lord Cora- 
wallis, or prevent his fate, 229, 230, 232. 4 

Coalition adminiſtration, 236; diſſolved, 294. 

Cor LI ER. Sir George, deſtroys 43 American veſſels, 153. 

ConDe beſieged and taken by the allies, 446. 

ConcREss of the allies at Antwerp, 436; at Valenciennes, 431. 

CoNnoLLyY, unfortunate jſſue of his undertaking, 56. 

CornwaLLis Gen. Lord, defeats Gen. Gates in South Carolina, 158; his ex- 

- pedition into North Carolina, 221; iſſues a proclamation, 222; defeats Gen. 

Greene at Guildford, 224; reduced to great ſtraits, 227; gains an advantage 

at Green Springs, 229; ſurrenders with his whole army, 233; takes the com- 

mand of the army in the Faſt-Indies, againſt Tippoo Saib, 367; carries 

Savendroog by aſſault, 368; Bangalore, 369; and Seringapatam, 373; ſigns 

articles of peace with Tippoo, aud receives his ſons as hoſtages, 379. 

Cusrixe, Gen. ſucceſsful on the Rhine, 392; unſucceſsful near Landau againſt 

the Pruſſians, 441; commands the army of the norih, 447; unable to ſuc- 
cour Valenciennes, 448; put to death, 46g. 

- DawriERRE Gen, ſucceeds upon Dumourier's defection, 457 ; Tucceſsſnl at 

. firſt, 438; defeated and killed near St. Amand, 439. 

Dz Grasst; French admiral, defeated by Rodney, 26g; brought to England, 
and treated-with the reſpe& due to his valour, 272. | 

Dzs»ARD, Col. his bravery contraſted with his ignominious end, 275. 

DumouRIER, Gen, commands the republican army oppoſed to the Duke of 
Brunſwick, 388; his conference with the Duke, 390; enters Bruſſels, 392 ; 
his conduct very doubtful, 416; manitelt to the Batavians, g 17 ; his fucceiles, 
418; defeated at Neerwinden, 424 ; hisgetreat, 425; plan for reſtoring roy- 
alty-in France, 427 ; arreſts the commiſſioners ſent to arreſt him, 430; not 
ſupported by the army, and makes his eſcape, 431, 433; reſfuſed permiſſion 
to attend the congreſs, 435. - | 

DunDas's bill for reſtoring forfeited eſtates, goo. 

Dux RI RE, unſucceſsful expedition againſt, 452-456. 

Dunmore, Lord, governor of Virginia, 54; retreats'on-board ſhip, 553 at- 
eempts to reduce the coloniſts by force, but is defeaicd, 56; burns the town 


of Norfolk. 57. - ; | | 
Doren, hoſtilities with, 212; peace, 281; diſputes between them and the 


Pruſſians, 319. ' . 
ENMIHdRANT French, how treated by the Pruſſians, 388; prieſts, how treated 


by the Engliſh, 389. 
sor us, continental village, &c. deſtroyed, 214. 


Es TAINe, 


Exrainc, Count, fails with a ſquadron to aſſiſt the Americans, 128; unſuc- 
ceſsful in many attempts, 142, 148, 149, 153; takes St. Vincent's and Gre- 
nada, 166. 

EusrArius taken by Rodney and Vaughan, 213; re-taken, 217. 

FiELDING, Commodore, takes a Dutch convoy, 211. : 

Fl ZET of France and Spain ſails up the Engliſh channel, 164 ; retire after tak- 
ing the Ardent man-ot-war, 165; take fifty ſail of merchant-men from the 

Engliſh, 180: 0 5 

Foxs rx, Capt. takes the port of the Cedars from the Americans, 67. 

Fox rtricariox ſcheme by the Duke of Richmond, 307; rejected, og. 

Fox, Mr. his Ind ia-bill, 290 rejected, 294 ; his opinion on the queſtion of 
the regency, 324; his libel-bill, 943; carried, 345; his remarks on the king's 
ee 395; his motions for prace, 396, 397, 405; oppoles the treaſon- 

ill, 408. N 

FR — — Duke of York, his marriage, 355, 357; commands the Britiſh 
troops on the continent, 420; attends the congrels at Antwerp, 435 ; defeats 
the French at Famais, 449; marches for Dunkirk, 452; diſappointed as to 
the ſuccour he expected, 453; ſummons Dunkirk, 454 ; obliged to retreat, 4 5G. 

FaENCH revolution, 328; Baſtile deſtroyed, 329; Mr. Burke's opinion, 3303 
anſwered by Mr. Fox, 331; and Mr. Sheridan, 332; the king, queen, and 

princeſs Elizabeth, put to death, 401, 463; war declared againſt Great Bri- 
tain and Holland, 40g; againſt Spain, 420; French ſuifer greatly in the Weſt- 
Ind ies, 443. , | | 

GAE, 83 governor of Maſſachuſett's, and general of the army, 
18; his operations, 33, &c. ; 

Goke III. refuſes to receive, on the throne, addreſſes from the livery of 
London, 60; makes peace with America, 233; and with the other powers, 
2753 applies for an increaſe of the civil lit, 321; attacked by Margaret 
Nicholſon, 31g; goes to Cheltenham, g2g; becomes deranged in his mind, 
324 3 rejoicings upon his recovery, 327; offers his aſſiſtance to the Dutch, 
393; iſſues a proclamation for embodying the militia, &c. 394; orders the 
French ambaſſador to quit the kingdom, 402. 

GzorGe Prince of Wales, his debis paid by the parliament, 313 his reply to 
Mr. Pitt, 326. | 

,GiBRALTAR beſieged by the Spaniards, 162, 183; effectually relieved, 2gg. 

Gox ben, Lord George, head of the Proteſtant aſſociation, 203 ; goes up with 
a petition at the head of 60,000 men, 204; his behaviour in the houſe, 20; ; 
tried and acquitted, 209. 

- GorEx, taken by the Engliſh, 162. 

Gravy, Major-general, ſurpriſes and routs a party of Americans under Gen, 
Wayne, 101. . 

En EEN, American general, defeated at Guildford, 224; and at Camden, 229 ; 

. repulſed before ninety-ſix, 228. 

GzEnviLlLe, Lord, his correſpondence with M. Charevelin, 398; another 
propoſal for peace rejected & him, 411. 


Hardy, Sir Charles, ſucceed ppel in the command of the grand fleet, 162 


endeavours to entice the French up the channel, 165; dies, 178. 

HAasTiNGs, Mr. bis treatment of Cheit Sing, 259; his impeachment, 218,” 
322, 342. 5 5 

Hoop, Lord, takes poſſeſſion of Toulon for Louis XVII. 469; abandons it, 472. 

Hor*1s, his ſucceſs in the Bahamas, 61; obliged to retreat, and remait da- 
active, $1. 28 

Hows, Cen. lands at Staten-iſland, 5 3; carries fort Waſhington ſword in hand, 
80; his ſlow movements, 80, 81. 

Howe, Lord, joins his brother with a powerful armament, bis unſucceſatful el. 
forts to accommodate. matters with the Americans, 73, 76; meets with a 
ſtorm when on the point of attackingthe French fl:et, 249; returns home, 143, 

Hups0x*s Bay attacked by the French, 27 4. 

HUMBERSTONSZS, 
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HumMBERSTONE, Col. takes Callicut and Panyan, &c. 250; obliged to retreat, 
and ſuperſeded by Col. Maclead, 251. | 
Jrxsxv attacked by the French, 16g ; they land, but are defeated, 214. 
INDIA affairs, 89; revolution at Madras, 91; behaviour of Lord Pigot, 92 
his impriſonment, 93; and death, 96; proceeding at the India-houſe there- 
on, 94 ; in the houſe of commons, 95; Hyder Ali takes Arcot, but is ſoon 
checked by Sir Eyre Coote, 21g; Sir Edward Hughes diſtreſſes Hyder by 
ſea, 243; Negapatam taken from the Dutch, 243; and Trincomale, 244 ; 
actions between Suffrein and Sir Edward Hughes, 243, 246, 248; defeat of 
Col, Braithwaite by Tippoo Saib, 246; Hyder's forces take Cuddalore, 24 ; 
he is defeated by Sir Eyre Coote, 248; Tippoo Saib attacks the Britiſh lines, | 
but is repulſed, 251 ; account of General Matthews's expedition into the coun- 
try of Canara, 251-257 ; Mahratta-war, 258; Haſtings's behaviour to Cheit 
Sing, rajah of the Benares, 259; death of Sir Eyre Coote, 262 ; general peace, 
263 Mr. Fox's Ind ia-bill, 290; Mr. Pitt's, 298; war renewed, 337, 366; 
Savendroog taken, 367; Bangalore, 369; Scringapaiam, 373; peace made, 
and Tippoo's ſous delivered as hoſtages, 379. 
IncLieristLD, Capt. of the Centaur, eſcapes from ſhipwreck, 273. 
Joan the painter, his incendiary attempts, 282; trial and execution, 284. 
Jon xs rod R, Commodore, attacked by the French at St. Jago, 242; takes five 
Dutch Indiamen, 243. 
Jox Es, Paul, takes two. Britiſh ſhips, 210. 
Ia is propoſitions, 304. | | 
KemretnreLT, Adm. takes ſome French merchantmen, 265 ; drowned in the 
Royal George, 27 4. 8 
Keyyeri, Adm. made commander in chief, 128; engages the French under 
d'Orvilliers, 133; tried by a court-martial, 157 ; honourably acquitied, 138. 
La MorrE, a French Spy, 284; tried and executed, 285. | 
LEE, Gen. taken priſoner by the king's forces, 84. | 
Lzororp emperor of Germany dies ſuddenly, 384. 
LEex1xcrTon, ſkirmiſh there, g4. | 
Lieox Nr and Belle Povle taken from the French, 1 29. 
Lucia (St.) taken by Gen. Meadows and Adm. Barrington, 153. 
Lyoxs ſurrenders to Gen. Doppet, 462. 
Maz71Nnico, inſurrection there, 443; attacked by Adm. Gardner, 445. 
MaTT#rzws, Gen. his campaign in Canara, 251; he is accuſed of cruelty and. 
avarice, 252; ſuperſeded, 235; he and twenty others poiſoned, 256. . 
MenTz beſieged by the Pruſſians, &c. 449; ſurrenders, 430. 
M1NuTE-MEN-at the beginning of the American war, 33. 
Minorca, taken by the Spaniards, 268. 
Motra, Earl, his expedition to the coaſt of Britanny, 479. 
MonTcoMERyY, an American general, takes Chamblee, 49; defeats Carleton, 
and takes St. John's, 30; is kilied in an unſucceſsfulattack upon Quebec, 32; 
his character, 53. PE: 
MuD-1sLAND and Red-bank, attacks upon them, 103. 
NecaraTan taken from the Dutch, 243. Fi 
NswrouUuNDLAND, dreadful hurricane there, 61. 
NEW Yorx, abandoned by the provincials, 74 ; partly burnt by them, 78. 
NooTxa Sounoy, diſpute relative to, 334 ; accommodated, 335. | 
NorTH, Lord, hig conciliatory bill for America, 32; another, 122; how re- 
ceived, 125; oppoſes Mr. Pitt's motion for a reform in parliament, 288. 
Oczaxow, Britiſh interference in that affair, 348; withdrawn, 350. 
O'Hara, Gen. appointed governor of Toulon, 468; taken priſoner, 469. 
Omoa taken from the Spaniards, 168. wk 
OsTExna taken by Adm., Macbride, 434. 
PaLLIs EN, Sir Hugh, his behaviour under Keppel, 134; accuſes his admiral, 
157; his own. trial, 160. 
| PARKER, 


— 
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PARKER, Sir Peter, attacks Charleſtown, 6g. 

PARKER, Hyde, engages the Dutch, 264; refuſes knighthood, 26g. 

Pack, general, in the year 1982; terms with America, 275; France, 277; 

Spain, 279; debates, 280. | 

Pz11Etw, Sir Edward, takes the Cleopatra, 450. 

PENSACOLA taken by the Spaniards, 242. 

PHILADELPHIA taken by the Britiſh, 101; evacuated, 127. 

Pirr, William, made chancellor of the Exchequer, 268; during the coalition 
adminiſtration brings forward his plan for a reform in parliament, 287; which 
is oppoſcd by Lord North, and ſupported by Mr. Dundas, 288; when again 
in place, Mr, Fitt oppoi:s a ſimilar plan, and Mr. Dundas then oppoſes it 
alſo, 297, 36g; his India-bill, 298; carried, 299; his plan of reform, goa; 

rejected, 303; his ſcheme for the ſinking- fund for paying the national debt, 

" 40g; carried, $11; his conduct in the regency-buſinets, 324, 323; letter to 
the Prince of Wales, 326; deſcribes the proſperity of the country at the be- 
ginning of 1702, 356 ; ſþeaks for aboliſhing the ſlave-trade, 359. 

POLICE-81L1. for London and Weſtminſter, 362, 

PoND1CHERRY, taken by Sir Edward Vernon, 1 56. 

PRESCOTT, Gen. taken by the Americans, q. 

PRrEvosT, Gen, takes Savannah, &c. 145; defeats the Americans at Briar's 
Creek, 146; repels d'Eſtaing, 130. 

Pour N Au, Gen. defeated at Flat-buſh, 74. 

Qu RRE unſucceſsfully attacked by Montgomery and Arnold, 32. 

Ra wo, Lord, attacks General Greene in his camp, and defcats him, but is 
himſelf obliged to retreat, 227. | 

RayNnoR, Capt. his valour and modeſty, 142. 

REFoRM in parliament, motions for, 287, 289, 297, 302, 363, 411. 

Ruode iſland taken by Clinton and Parker, 81. % 

R1cn, Sir Thomas, his bravery, 88. 

R1oTs in Scotland, 202; in London, 203; at Birmingham, 351. 

Rockix HAM adminiſtration, 267; death of the marquis, 268. 

Rob N EV, Adm, defeats the Spaniards twice, and relieves Gibraltar, 184; his 
victories in the Weſt- Indies, 186; takes Euſtatius, 213; bis behaviour there, 
216; and in the affair of Tobago, 217; deleats De Graſſe, and faves Ja- 


maica, 269. 
ROYAL ISTSs, French, in La Vendée, 436, 458; at Lyons, 462; at Toulon, 
473, 478. 


SAVANNAH and almoſt all Georgia reduced by Gen. Prevoſt, 145. 

Savoy conquered by Gen. Monteſquieu, 391; annexed to the French repub- 
lic, 393- 

Saxx Cobourg, Prince, defeats the French at Alx, 422; his humane manifeſto, 
432; that proclamation recalled, 435. 

SENEGAL, &c. taken by the French, 162, : 

BIERRA IL. TONE company, 247. 

SLAVE-irade, 9322, 345, 358. 

SM1TH, Sir Sidney, his account of burning the ſhips at Toulon, 47 4. 

SPA1N joins the Americans, 161; beſieges Gibraltar, 162, 183; atreacks the log- 
wood-cutters at Honduras, 168; joins the confedęracy againſt France, 420. 

STANw1x, fort, unſucceſsfully beſieged by Col. St. Leger, 108. 

STARKE, Gen. defeatsColoncis Baume and Breyman, 109. 

SUFFREIN, French admiral, attacks the Engliſa ſquadron at Pore Prapa, 242; 
takes the Hannibal, 244; is worſted by Sir Edward Hughes, before Madras, 
245, 246, 248; takes Trincomale, 249. 

TARLETON, Col. defeats Gen. Sumpter at the Catawba fords, 279 defeated at 
the Cow-pens, 221. 

Tromrso0N's ineffectual attempt againft a detachment of the royal army, 6g. 

Tirroo Sai, makes a degrading peace, 379. 70 

Tosa co taken by the French, 216; by the Engliſh, 443. 


Tourox, 
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Tov ron taken n poſſeſſion of by Lord Hood, 460; beſieged by Gen. Carteaux, 
467; who is ſucceeded by Gen. Doppet, ph. by Dugommier, 468; out-poſts 
attacked, and Gen. O'Hara taken priſoner, 469 ; the place abandoned by 

the Evgliſh, &c. 472=479- 

TRAITOROUus correſpondence bill, 407 paſlcs, 411. 

TakATrWYof Pilnitz, 381. 

TxINcONMAL E taken from the Dutch, 241; retaken by the French, 248. 

TVYRIE, David, executed for high treaſan, 286. 

VAIENCIENN ES, fiege of, 447;. ſurrenders to the Duke of York, 448. 
'WALLACE, Sir James, his facets on the coaſt of Normandy, 169. 

Wasnixcrov, George, appointed commander in chief of the American ar- 
mp, 48 abandons New. Vork, 48; continues to retreat by Lee 'sadvice, 79; 
" His ſucceſs at Trenton, 86; defeated at Brandy-wine, 100; and at German- 

town, 102; deceives Sir Henry Clinton, 230; and ſurrounds: Lord Corn. 

_ wallis's army, 232; which ſurrenders, 238. 


| Warns, Gen. takes Sandy hock from the Britiſh, 2543 worſted at Gyeen 


Springs, 229. 
Wzisszuzuxe taken by ( Gen. Warmer, 46 38 renken vy the French under 
Pichegru, 466. | 
WEST-INDIA iſlands taken by the Frerich, 26g. 
1LLIAMSTADT, fiege of, 418; abandoned, 
WormsER, zhe Auſtrian general, takes Mentz, 4 585 Lauterberg, Weiſfemburg, . 
Wangenau, and Fort Louis, 465 z retreats, 466. 
Touruax, Dutch viral, his action with the n under Six Hrs Pars 
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